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BROTHER AND SISTER. 



I have Dot from jour «ye* thai gantlaneu, 
Aod ihow of love, ai I wu wont to haTS : 
Yon bear too itubbom anil too ttcange a hand 
Oiei jmi Eriend that lorei yoa, 

SBAlaFB«ac. 

I MENTIONED befoK, that Caroline Duncan (Uid 
Honoria were the <Hily female guests At Mr. 
Hartenfield's. Aa soon as the former set out on 
her unfortunate joamey, Mrs. Hartenfield, who 
had spent the previous hour with her alone, joiaed 
our heroioe in the drawing-room. She had passed 
the time there in such painful reflectiops, that 
though her friend's countenance indicated dis- 
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2 THE BBOTHEB AND 6ISTEB. 

turbance, and even diBpleasure, she welcomed her 
arrival. But Mrs, Hartenfield, instead of noticing 
her, walked to a different part of the room, and 
sat down by a piano. She played several tunes, 
and then turning to Honoiia, asked her if she 
would take her place, adding, that she was unfit 
for conversation ; her head ached dreadfully. 
Honoiia complied instantly, and she threw herself 
upon a sofa. 

Our heroine had played through several pieces 
of music which her friend su^ested, and was in 
the midst of another, when Mrs. Hartenfield 
looked up, and said, — 

" You Ijad a visiter yesterday, Mr. Hartenfield 
tells me ?" 

" A visiter ! — oh, yes !" replied Honoria, co- 
louring. 

" Surely that last har was not played right, 
my love," said Mrs. Hartenfield, coming up to 
her ; " I never heard you commit such a mistake 
befiire !" 

■ " Oh ! I shall make a hundred to-night ! — I am 
very stupid ! 

" You have played exceedingly well. A pass- 
age in that overture reminded me of an air which 
Captain Marryatt composed. He composes very 
prettily. I wonder you forgot to mention his 
call." 
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THS BKOTHER AND BIBTSB. 3 

" I thought Mr. Hartenfield would tell you of 
it," Baid Honoria, not the lesB confused, because 
the inend whom Captain Manyatt had deoounced 
was now staoding heeide her. 

" He did, — and be added, that Captain Mar- 
ryatt talked very fast about geolt^y when he en- 
tered the room ; but he fears his knowledge is 
more extennve than profound, as he introduced 
nearly every bard word which the science con- 
tains, and a few chemical ones mixed up with 
them." 

" I waa ODt a judge of his acquaintance with 
the subject." 

" No, you disappointed Mr. Hartenfield griev- 
ously. He thought you s promiung pupil before, 
but yesterday morning he aays you made the 
fitrangeat blunders." 

" Did 1 1 — perhaps I did ; but my dear Mrs. 
Hartenfield." she said, rising irom the piano, and 
taking her friend'^ hand, " I have had such a dis- 
tressii^ coavenation with my brother to-day, that 
I can think of nothing eUe. Will you let me 
speak to you fhinkly of it ? I fear I have been 
very wrong, very Belfish." 

" In what respect ?" 

" In choosing the society I have found most 
profitable, most iostructive, most delightful. Oh, 
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4 THE BBOTHES AMD SISTER. 

how shall I know when I am right, since this has 
proved to be a crime !" 

Mrs. Hartenfield was silent, 
" My friend .' my dear, dear friend I" exclaimed 
Honone, hureting into tears ; " you hare made me 
happy, — you ha*e taught me to think, to feel, to 
Kve." 

" Stay, MisF) Conway ; remember I have been 
in the world for more than forty years. A chijd 
of three years old knows to what such protes- 
tations as these are the prologues." - 

" No words ever came from the heart, if these 
did not," exclaimed Honoria. 

•* From the heart 1 I have no doubt of it — from 
your heart of hearts ; — ho one could mistake their 
origin." 

" If yon knew the wretchedness I am enduring 
at this moment, you would spare these taunts." 

" They are not taunts. Miss Conway ; they 
are grave, sober expressionB of what I think. I 
believe, as I said, that your wish to renounce mjr - 
friendship came from the heart." 
" To renounce your friendship I" 
" What an admirable start !- Mr. Vyvyan, the 
prince of actors, could not have surpassed it. No, 
Miss Conway, do- not let us shock each other's 
deUcate nerves. You did not mean to renounoQ 
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my fiiendBbip — (u from it; y«i fiilly iptended, 
when you met me ia the street, to make a graceful 
indmatioD of the head, and, poesibly, in tome ge- 
nerooB forgiying moment you would stretch out 
half a hand. Hoaoria." she exclaimed* " there is 
nothing in this which surprises me, nothing that I 
ought not to have expected. What does flurprise 
me, I own, is, that one whom I hare been used to 
think the most open-hearted of human boi^. 
whom I loved for that quaUty, before I knew Uie 
Qther Tirtues and failings, each of which has made 
her dearer to me — what does surprise and grieve 
me in her is, that she should think it necessary to 
profoce the holy phrases * codscience' and 'duty,' 
as worldlings use to da in order to disguise the 
truth from herself and me." 

" Oh ! Mre. Hartenfield, what iesa than con- 
sdence could lead me to the greatest sacrifice I 
shall ever make, if I have strength to make it ! " 

" Nothing less, I own." 

" You do believe this I'* 

" That it was something much greater, Hono- 
ria ! I know at what a risk I am about to speak. 
There may be a spark of afiection left for ma in 
your heart. Heaven knows what I would give to 
keep that spark alive — and the words I am going 
to utter will destroy it. But my friendship jbr 
you has been disinterested from the first, and it 
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shall be to the last. I will dare to tell you, that 
there are feelings ia your heart stronger than con- 
science, stronger than duty, which have overcome 
yoor love for me ! I will dare to tell you yet fur- 
ther, that if you are taking it from an unworthy 
object, yoa are about to bestow it upon one utterly 
worthless." 

" I know not what you mean, Mrs. Hartenfield. 
I spoke the simple truth, when I said — " 

"Answer me one question, Honoria ; has your 
resolution of to-night nothing to do with yonr 
conversation yesterday?" 

Honoria was about to answer at once, and de- 
cidedly in the negative, but she remembered Cap- 
tain Marryatt's remarks respecting the influence 
of sisters : she did not know how much they 
might have contributed to the effect which the 
words of Eustace left upon her mind. She was 
silent and tamed pale. 

"I ask no more!" cried her friend. 

"Mrs. Hartenfield, you are mistaken — mis- 
taken utterly! I must explain." Mrs. Harten- 
field rang the bell. ^ 

" Will you not listen to me ?" said Honoria.' 

" Bring up the tea, and tell the gentlemen it is 
ready," said she to the servant who appeared at 
the door. 

" The gentlemen are gone," said the man. 
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THE BBOTHBB AND SISTER. 7 

" Gone ! wh&t do yon mean — dot all of tbeib, I 
suppose ?" 

" Yea, all, my lady." 

" You muBt be out of your senseB — Has any 
thing happened ?" 

The Beirant was silent. 

" Answer me directly !" said Mrs. Hartenfield. 

"1 believe there has been some news- about a 
yotrng lady, ma'am," 

" News about what V 

" A young lady that went away from here some 
time ago." 

" It must be Miss Duncan," said Honoria. , 

"Why must it be?" said Mrsv Hartenfield, 
looking almost furiously at her. 

" I fear so, because she is the only lady who 
has left the house this evening." 

"That is the lady's name, ma'am," said the 
servant. 

" I say it is not!" shrieked Mrs. Hartenfield. 
" Honoria, you have driven me mad." Her eyes 
rolled wildly, and her countenance was dreadfully 
convulsed. 

"My dear friend," sfud Honoria, "I have 
been very cruel, but do not be unhappy. No- 
thing serious may have befallen Miss Duncan." . 

" I did not hear it was any thing serious, 
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ma'am," said Uie eerrant; "only the carriage 
OTertumed." 

" What did you eay ?" said Mrs. Hart«nfield. 
*' My poor Caroline's carriage overtumed !" 

"The genilemeQ have been gone some time, 
ma'am. I dare say they will soon bring her back." 

She left the room for a moment, with the ser- 
vant. 

** Oh ! HoDoria," she exclaimed, when she re- 
turned, " what shall I do ? You will not hate the 
poor child now, I hope ?" 

" Hate her ! what do you mean ?" 

"She is such an innocent creature, you should 
not hate ber." 

" I never did," said Honoria, " for a moment — 
how could you entertain such s notion V 

" Did not you ? I do not know what I am say- 
ing. You are not &i^;ry with me now, are you V' 

" Yon hare &r more cause to be angry with 
me," said Honoria. 

"Oh, no, no; I shall answer yon a hundred 
things I do not mean — leave me at once." 

" Not for the worid, till I can bear something, 
and you are more calm !" 

" Leave me, I say, Miss Conway, unless you 
vrish me to abhor you." 

" Why do you speak so V 
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" Oh ! for Heaven's sake, leave me," she laid, 
tbrowing her arms round Hoooiia's Deck. 

" Yoa mil write to me theo, when you hear V* 

" Yes, every thinjf. 1 have ordered your car- 
riage — Good qight !" 

It will not be supposed that I^oooria was very 
capable of arrangiog her thoi^hte, after such a 
scene as this ; , but her whole soulj at once, and 
with a decision which she could not have reached 
by the most diligent self-questioning, rejected the 
impiUation that Mrs. Uartoifiekl bad &stened 
upon her. Eight uMmtbs before, if she had beep 
taxed as severely, it is probable that she would 
liave detected in herself certain grateful feelings to 
Captain Marryatt, which, in a heart not vary ac- 
curately parcelled out, might easily have been 
confused with more tender emoUons ; but during 
that time she had yielded to a faacination which, 
if not more absorbing than love, is at least more 
exclusive. Reverence for a woman who under- 
stood the secrets of her character, who was her 
superior in ^e, experience, and etrei^h of mind, 
and whom she believed to be so in every gift, 
had, in a measure, destroyed her capacity for any 
other attachment. No r^ard she had ever enter- 
tained for Captain Marryatt could combat with 
such a sentiment J and she could conscientiouely 
assure herself that the dialc^ue in Mrs. Harteo- 
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field's dramng-room had wrought in her heart more 
indignation than sympathy. 

But though she was perfectly innocent of this 
charge, it tended to lessen the bitterness of self- 
accusation respecting Eustace. The violent emo- 
tion of Mrs. Hartenfield, made more remarkable 
by her abstinence from all ordinary profession, 
and the courage with which she laid bare what 
she believed to be her friend's weakness, greatly 
increased Honoria's attachment to her, and for a 
time made every duty seem light in comparison 
with that of relieving her from felse impressions 
and real sorrow. She reproached herself with 
having alluded to the subject, and she determined 
to repair her fault by every means in her power. 
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" Wherein hire you played the ku>e oiih Fortuae, thai abe 
■bould fCTBtch yva, who ii heraelia good lariJrT" 

Jtt'i WtU that tnit WtU. 



^OB a few minutes after Rnmlxdd'B departure 
our hero sat perfectly motionless, trying, with 
little success, to think over the events of the last 
half-hour. Then it suddenly struck him that it 
would be very desirable to see Miss Duncan be- 
fore the servant arrived. He went to the door ; 
it was iasteiied. He called aloud to Fanny ; but 
tot some time he could get no answer ; at length 
a sleepy voice said, " What do you want? " — " I 
want you to let me in." 

"Oh no — ^no," said the other occupant, in a 
voice of bitter suppUcation, " do not, there's a 
dear child — do not." 

" I can't," scud Fannyi " else I would, to 
please you ; — ^but it is locked on the outside." 
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" On the outside ? " 

" Yes, we are shut in." 

" Good heaveos ! " said Eustace ; " be has 
taken the key ! — Fanny ! " be exclaimed, " take 
all the care you can of the young lady for an 
hour, and tell her that by that time there will be 
a chaise to carry her to your aunt Hartenfield's." 

A fftint sob fnnn the Quakeress signified that 
she had heard the words, and did not know how 
much faith to place in them. 

He had no time to give her any assurances, a« 
a gentle ring at tlu bell announced the arrival of 
the footman. 

The last twinkling of the lamp in the ball had 
now disa'ppeared, so that Mr- Johnson was not 
aware to whom he was indebted fyr his admission. 
He. came in with a slow stealthy , step, and stud, 
looking round him, " Is all right} " but staggered 
back half a dozen paces, when he heard a strange 
voice. " Mr. Rumbold has left a note for you," 
said Conway, without attending to his emotion. 
" You can either take it with you, or read it in the 
parlour, where there is a light." He walked into 
the room, sat down on the aofa, and began to read 
the Qu^tterly Review. 

Mr. Johnson Bto<xl doubtfblly in the passage 
for a minute, but at length availed himself of the 
oflFer, and followed Conway into the parlour, with 
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many tptdogies in the firet style of liveried polite* 
JK8B for his intnuion, read through the note, then 
twwed, and wididrew. 

. Though our hero felt some slight curioBity to 
know how far Mr. Johnson was concerned in Rtun- 
hold's plot, he did not raise his eyes from the 
hook to examine the man's countenance. He fol- 
lowed him, however, to the door, and, beckoning 
the watchman, said something about his rattle and 
a ehaise, which he intended to be overheard. Mr. 
Jobnsoa turned round to him with a smile of ex* 
treme respect and complaisance, uttered another 
apology, and walked quietly acroas the street. 

Eustace returned into the roomj pmd, having 
proved the impossibility of composing himself to 
meditation, endeavoured to interest himself in 
reading. As any one can do this if he will, even 
in the most agitating momenta of his existence, he 
. bad actually lost all recollection of Miss Doocan, 
Rumbold, and himself, when he was ronsed by a 
tremendous knocking at the door. Immediately 
afler, the watchman, as directed, sprang his rattle. 
He was less surprised at the assault, than at the 
formality of it ; and it seemed just possible that 
some friend of Miss Duncan's might have disco- 
vered her hiding-place. He demanded the naipes 
of his besiegers. The answer was an assurance 
that, unless they were admitted immediately, the 
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door would be broken open. Trusting in the co- 
operation of the police, be at first determined upon 
resistance ; but the second summons to surrender 
was delivered in a snuffling voice, which be at 
once rec<^iBed. 

" If Mr. Hartenfield is without, I will open the 
door immediately," said Eustace. 

" I am he," said the same voice. 

He removed the chain, and the next moment 
four of the gentlemen with whom be had been 
dining that day, rushed into the passage, followed 
by Johnson. 

" I am rejoiced to see you, Mr. Hartenfield," 
stud our hero. Misa Duncan has been overturned 
in a. carriage, 'and is now in that room : — a chaise 
will shortly be here, for the purpose of conveying 
her to your house." 

" Yes," said Mr. Hartenfield, stammering, " we 
are acquainted with some of the particulars 
already ; — did you say Miss Duncan was in this 
room?" 

" If she is," said one of the gentlemen, " she has 
taken the precaution of locking the door, and I am 
afraid we shall have some difficulty in persuading 
her to open it." 

" Miss Duncan, my dear," said Mr. Harten- 
field, " you know my voice ; — I hope, if you are 
within, yon will admit me." 
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" Oh !— art thou there, friend Hartenfield ?— 
pray — pray let me out !" 

" But you must let me in, my dear." ' 

" Oh, there 'b that nasty Mr. Hartenfield. I 'II 
hide behind the curtain," said Fanny. 

" It is clear," stud the gentleman who bad 
spoken before, " that the door is locked oh the 
outside." 

" And it most have been done by-some one," 
stud Mr. Hartenfield, glancing at Conway. 

"You seem to refer to me for information. I 
have not the key, but I should recommend that 
the door be broken open." 

*' Not the key, Mr. Conway ! — is there any 
male in this house but yourself?" 

He hesitated a moment, and then said, " None." 

" Is there any female V' 

" There is an old woman and a little child." 

Mr. Hartenfield looked at one of the gentlemen, 
and shni^ed his shoulders : Mr. Johnson threw 
his eyes on the ground, with an expr^sion of 
great humility. 

" Do you think either of the females has the 
key?" 

" No, I am sure they have not." 

" You are sore?" 

" Yes, I am sure," stud Eustace, indignantly ; 
" but what can it signify who has the key ? — give 
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me the poker, and I will store in the lock in a 
shorter time than you have beeo talluDg about it>" 

" Tiie poker I" said Mr. Hartenfield, starting a 
few steps out of his reach ; " have you a poker V 

" I do not keep one in my pocket, but 1 wilt 
fetch one." 

" Stop him l^^top him ! " cried Mr. Harten- 
fietd. 

" Who dares to hold me 1" said Eustace, swing- 
ing back his armi and striking one of the gentle- 
men a severe blow (m the chest. " I b^ your 
pardon," he said immediately after ; " I see you 
are acting under a deluson, and I am very sony 
if my vidence has hurt you. I trust, gentle- 
men," he continued, turning round to the party, 
" that you will at least allow one, who a few hours 
ago was sitting at the same taUe with you, the 
privilege of explaining his conduct. But I wave 
evut that right, in which my character is so 
deeply interested, till you have rescued Miss 
Duncan. If you are afiraid of an interruption 
from me, I place myself under the care of these 
two gentlemen, who I beg will take every precau- 
tion they think necessary for the safety of them- 
selves and the rest of the party." 

The poker was then procured, and they pro- 
ceeded to work, Mr. Hsrtenfield superintendtiig 
the operation at a litUe distance, and at each 
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Mow Bug^ieBting that a mistake had been made in 
the direction which was given to the last, and 
mwlting some useful obserrationB upon the me- 
dianjcal powers. The union of bis scientific wis- 
dom with the muscular strength which was con- 
tributed by two of the other gentlemen, at length 
accomplished the purpose ; and Misi Duncan was 
discovered sitting oh the sofa, her &ce covered 
with her hands as if she were listening with in- 
tense interest to every blow of the poker, but not 
daring to look lest she should find that the smokes 
were ineffectual. The smile upon her face was 
my sl%ht when they entered, and it was im- 
mediately hidden in a plentiful shower of tears. 
Her features then became rigid, and exhibited 
something of their habitual primness : they re- 
tuned that expression only a moment, for she 
raised her eyes, and saw Conway. AVhose lace it 
was, she probably did not recollect ; it was tfie 
first she had seen on entering the bouse: she 
shrieked, and fell into hysterica. One of the gen- 
tlamen ran to her aswatance, the reat stood look- 
ing strangely at Eustace. He raised bis hand to 
his head, and for an instant seemed almost dis- 
tracted.; then at once his expression changed to 
wie of calm stenmess, which made the eyes- of 
those who were staring at him to quail. " The 
sooner we take her away the better," said one of 
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the gentlemen. " I think," said Mr. Harten-' 
field, " Mr. Conway told ub that he had ordered a 
- chaise." 

" Sir," said Mr. Johnson, tripping lightly across' 
the room, " the chaise you were speaking of has' 
been here some minutes ; the post-boy is in the 
passage, if any gentleman would like to epeak 
with him." 

Eustace eagerly requested that be might be 
catechized about the place of his destination. 

They went into the passage, the doc« of which- 
was already open. 

" But bow comes it to be a post-boy?" inquired 
one of the party. 

" And there is another, and four horses," said 
a second, looking out. 

" What is the meaning of that V said Mr. 
Hartenfield. 

The boy scratched his bead, and looked stupid. 

" Answer directly, you villain," roared Eus- 
tace; 

" Please your honour, maister en't ^swerable 
for what his horses are wanted for." 

" No, certainly not ; but what were your or- 
ders ■? — who sent for you ? — how long ago V 

" Please your Honour, it's about half aU hour 
agone, that a man came to us, who said that the 
watchman had told him to order a chaise-and-four 
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for A youDg geDtletnan that was nantiag to go to 
Bamet directly." 

" To go where ?" 

" To B&roet, your Honour." 

" Villain !" said Eustace, turning to Johnson. 

" Indeed, sir," said the footman, whispering 
londly, " I should be most happy to aHsist yon in 
any ordinary plans, bat Miss Duncan is such a 
favounte of my mistress, that I could not wink at 
an affur of the kind about her." 

Whilst he was uttering these words, the young 
lady, to whom they related, was handed into the 
chaise ; and an elderly gentleman of the party 
undertook to present her to Mrs. Hfu-tenfield. The 
rest accompanied Conway into the other room. 

His first thought was to summon Fanny Rum- 
bold ; but he remembered that Mr. Hart«nlield 
was acquiunted with her &ce, and that thus he 
might be the means of betraying her brother. 
The same fear rendered it impossible for him to 
make the frank explanation of his conduct which 
he. had promised. Still he hoped to involve Mr. 
Johnson in some contradictions, which would 
destroy the credit of his story. 

" Gentlemen," be said, when they were seated, 
" it is evident that I labour under your , evil 
opinion. Knowing myself innocent, you may 
imagine that I feel somewhat irritated at the con- 
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•biictioii which yoa have put upon my conduct ; 
nererthelesB, I acquit yoa of all injustice, for cir* 
cumstances have turned out in a manner to war- 
nat the foulest suspidons. But if I may be 
allowed fairly to ask the person who I conjec- 
ture IB the contriver of this whole scheme for the 
mia of (he was going to aay, Miss Duncan, 
hut he changed the word to) my character, I 
think I shall be able to prove that the most on-; 
fortunate series of accidents could not have given 
this colour to the proo^ against me, nnless the 
deepest villany had conspired with them. You 
told me, Mr. Harteofield, that you had heard an 
aooount of Miss Duncan's accident, and the cause 
of it, before you came hither — Might I be ac- 
quainted with the particulars which have come to 
your knowledge ?" 

" You see, Mr. Conway," teid the little man, 
snuffling beyond his wont, " the difficult is here. 
A carnage going to Wimbledon breaks down Ml 
half-a-mile to the right of the bridge by St. 
James's Park. Now, thoi^h I can remember 
twenty yeatB ago, when the streets w«re lighted 
with very bad oil, that euch accidents as turning 
wrong comers were of frequent occurrence ; yet 
the introduction of gas — and I do not know any 
part of the town in which ^e lighting is more ex- 
cellent than about Charing Cross — I behave it is 
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oil-gae, which I shall always maintala to be better 
than coal — ^has remored all apprehensiooB of diat 
kind." 

" How did it hnek down ?" said Conway, im- 
patiently. 

*' Really, Mr. Conway, I rather expected in- 
fonnatioa, on that subject, from you, as MiiB 
Duncan is indebted to you for her rescue." 

" KeTertheless, 1 am anxious to know what 
•ccount my aecusen give of the accident. If I 
understand your words correctly, they charge me 
with contriving it." 

" Miss Duncan's coachman having disap- 
peared." 

" Where is the footman ?" asked Conway. 

" We cannot find that he was there." 

" From whom do you obtain your lutowle<^ of 
the circumstaoce ?" 

" The extreme darkness of the streets iu West- 
minster," said Mr. Hartenfield,-^" a daikuess of 
wUcb I had no notion till I walked there this 
evening ; some of them I will certainly indict, tor 
it is a shame that, while light is spreading every 
where else, the neighbourhood of His Majesty's 
ministers, the future neighbourhood of His Majes^ 
himself, should be so obscure ; — I say the extreme 
darkness of the streets in Westminster accoui^U 
for a fact which would be otherwise incresdible, 
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that the coachman of Misg Duncan (not to men- 
tion Miss Duncan herself) Tamshed either through 
the crowd, or while it wae collecting !" 

" I asked you, air, where yon heard the 
Btoiy? " 

■ " In the bottom of the carriage, Mr. Con- 
way, lay a book — I presume it must have been 
jolted from the seat, for, as it was in a Russia bind- 
ing, it is to be presumed that a careful person — 
Quakers are usually very careful — would not have 
placed it open upon its face in the bottom of the 
carriage. In this book was written ' Caroline 
Duncan, from her affectionate friend Elizabeth 
Hartenfield.' On the previous page — I say the 
previous page, for Mrs. Hartenfield has a bad 
plan of writing on the tops of title-pages — were our 
arms with our residence. Upper Brook Street, 
marked underneath. A man who discovered 
this book appears to have possessed more saga- 
city than could be expected in a person casually 
selected fh>ra a crowd : (twenty years ago, Mr, 
Williams, the chances are, that the man would 
have been able to read, — how thankful we should 
be for the progress of education !} he brought it 
to our house, intimating at the same time that the 
carriage which contained it bad been draped into 
the King's Arms." 

" We accompanied this man to the place of 
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the accident," said one of the gentlemeo. " Id 
the course of our walk we met Mr, Hartenfield's 
footnuui, who told us that a Strang accident had 
.made him acquainted with the place of Miss Dun- 
can's concealment ; and the name ^" 

" Of her abducer," said Eustace ; — " delicacy 
in the use of words is quite superfluous. Did he 
mention what that accident was — if not, you will 
desire him to mention it, Mr. Hartenfield ? " 

" If I might be excused — ," said Johnson, 

" Sir, 1 insist/' said Eustace. 

" Mention it, Johnson," said his master. 

" If my master bids me," said Johnson, " I 
must ; but I should not allude to it of toy own 
accord. The house we are now in, gentiemen, 
belongs to a woman whom I knew in foimer 
times. I trust I may be excused for describing 
her occupation very particularly." Mr. Johnson 
blushed. 

** To a woman, you wretch ? " 

" Does it not, sir?" said the man, looking up 
with an inquiring smile. 

Eustace gnawed his lips till they bled, 

" When I rang at the hall-door, " resumed the 
footman. " I was let in by this gentlSman, which 
rather surprised me, as I bad seen him going out 
of my master's house only a few hours before, just 
at the time Misi Duncan's carriage stood ther^. 
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He told me that I coul<] not see the woman whom I 
wanted : I was going away — but, just as I passed 
the door of the other room, I heard a roice 
which I seemed to have heard before, crying 
very bitterly j and when I happened to meet my 
master looking for Miss Duncan, it was natural 
that I should tell him where I thought she might 
be." 

There was a long silence after the man had 
finished his narration, which no one seemed 
willing to interrupt. Eustace looked round the 
company with flaebiog eyes, and saw in each face 
a steady look of complete satisfaction. If there 
was any exception, it was in Mr. Hartenfieid'e 
physii^nomy, which could not be quite cured of 
the restlessness and timidity which were habitual 
to it. Whether to give Eustace another chance, 
or merely because he felt awkward, and wished to 
say something, he remarked '* that, at least, Mr. 
Conway might infonn them whether the house 
did belong to the woman Johnson spoke of, or 
not." 

" I cannot — I will not," said Eustace, springing 
up, orertuming Mr. Hartenfield, knocking down 
the footman, and running out at the door, which 
opened outward. He gained the street. Tbe 
night was very dark^ and he ran with prodigious 
quickneBe. One of the. gentlemen who pursued 
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was within a yard of him : Eustace drew up sud- 
denly agaiuBt the comer of the street, and the 
person at his heels passed by without ohserving 
him. He then plunged into a dark alley, and was 
soon safe from any risk of immediate detection. 
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CHAPTER m. 

I will not loie 
My fonnei' Tirtne : mj incegril; 
Sbkll not jet Ibnike me : but, ■■ tbe wild iry 
Spreiula ud tliriTei better in lome piteona niia 
0( tower, or defaced temple, then it doei 
Fluited by ■ new bnilding,— to ibaU I 
Make mj adierut; mj initnimmt 
To wind me op into n fall content. 

BllUMONT AND Fl.lT«MSB. 

Readbb I I dare say yoa fancy that it it a very 
ODpieasant thing, to be a suspected crimiiial and 
ontcagt, — to spend a cold and rainy night in wan- 
dering about dreary streets alone, or with com- 
panions more wretched than yourself, — to know of 
no refuge for your person,— to have no means of 
pur^ng your character, — to be sure that your 
dearest friends will believe the worst of you, — to 
dread the daylight more than the darkness : if 
EoBtace Conway's experience may be taken for a 
rule in Boch cases, you are quite mistaken. The 
five hours which he passed after his flight from 
Kumbold's, were hours which all hut a few (how 
few!) contented miodB would have enried him 
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A wild glee posseued his spirita, whicH he h*A 
oerer experienced before, and which » man is not 
intended to experience more than once or twiee ia 
his hfe. He felt free of the oniTerse, Ughtea«d <^ 
ft burden which had lain upon him since infancy — 
one to whom no clond or storma could heoeeforth 
come amiss. He had the strangest successions of 
thoughts — some of them fiert-e, some of ihem 
calm, Bome sublime, some exquisitely ludicrous, 
bat not one that could be called unhappy. His 
political dreams returned to him without their 
dulness and trinalities, nor eren in his trnghtest 
mtHnents had he so much hope for the worid as 
then. He fought for the regeneration of Spain, 
and piarailed. At his bidding the old repaUics 
of Italy rose again. He headed a party of k/ep* 
tie, and they were changed from merciless 
raffians into high-minded assertors of their conn* 
try's freedcxn. He was one of a chosen band of 
brothers, and they laid the foundation of an im- 
mortal pantisocracy. When he was a member of 
society, e?ery day st«eled him to greater hatred 
of his kind ; but in solitude and desolation he re- 
covered (he links which bound him as a man to 
the universe. 

Abont three o'clock, he was walking through 
<me of the narrow streets in Soho, when his atten* 
tion was attracted by a young woman of slight 
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aud graceful Qgate, and, if the dim light did not 
deceive him, neat and plain dress, who was 
walking very quickly in the opposite direction to 
himself. A iancy struck him that he had Been 
her hefore, tboogh where he could not recollect. 
He managed his pace so as to meet her just as 
she passed under a lamp^ The girl turned her 
eyes for a moment in his direction, started, and, 
he thought, seemed about to speak to him ; but 
if so, she changed her mind, and walked qmcker 
than before. An unaccountable fear withheld him 
from speaking, though the light which fell upon 
her features assured him that he had not been 
mistaken in his conjecture. He mused for some 
moments who she might be ; and then, as if 
urged by an impulse which he could ngt imst, 
ran down the street which he supposed she had 
entered. But either he was mistaken, or the 
girl had made some other turning since, for h<s 
could see nothing of her. Still it seemed to him 
that ebe must be found, and he did not ceasa 
looking for her till he had reached the bottom of 
Drury Lane. It had not occurred to him whither 
he .was going ; but he now recollected, that it was 
not very wise for him to appear in each a public 
place as the Strand, even by night; and he began 
to retrace his steps. At that moment, he caught 
a view of the girl coming out of an alley, a few 
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yards nearer to Somerset House than be was. 
He darted along the other side of tfae street to 
that which she took, crossed it, and met her just 
at the comer of Wellington Street, before she ob- 
served him. She started with for more terror than 
before, and said, almost with a shriek, — " Are 
you there again ?" 

" Are we friends ?" said Eustace, joining her ; 
"at any rate we are wanderers. In which direction 
are you gcring?" 

*' I am g<nng home," said the girl. 

" Home ! — have you a home ? I had foigotten 
there was such a word in the language. But have 
we not met before ?" 

" Yon had forgotten there was snch a word V* 
said the girl, eyeing him intently. 

" Nearly :— I do not happen to have one at 
present, and it is not likely I shall again. I am 
glad to find that you are more fortunate." 

" My speech may tell you that there is no 
' home for me here," said the girl. 

" That charmed me the first moment you 
opened your lips. Oh > it is delightful to meet 
one who has breathed some purer air than that of 
this English pest-house." 

" The air is not very close here," said the girl, 
pulling her cloak romid her ; — " bat I like it." 

" Do you,' — and the storm V 
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" It suits me Tery well." 

" I knew we ahould be good eociety," sitid 
Conway. " Bat yet," he added, in « otMnpas- 
sionmte vmce, " I had rsther that I were the only 
penoQ whom it Bnited. 1 should be aupremely 
happy to-night, if there were not beings around 
me made of the same clay with myself; and some 
of them," he added, looking at his companion, 
" graceful and lovely, whom my heart bleedb to 
think of." 

" Leave me, sir ; yon caimot accompany me 
where I am going," she said, looking down. 

He was stnid by the tones of her Toice. 

" I am in a strange mood to-ntght," he said ; 
*' but i nerer felt less iacUned to hann a living 
creature. Yet if you heard my story, you would 
know that I had been rather hardly treated'by 
Fortune, and by my fellow-creatures toa" 

" One that has fnends to caro for him &Md not 
talk of hard treatment." 

" I have not <»ie that wiU care for ma to-inor> 
row momiog ; Or but one !" 

" The iavi of that one will snpport yon. Do 
not change it Ibr any thing on earth.'" 

Eustace started. " Merciful lieaTen V he ex* 
deioied, " why did you remind me of that ?— I 
thoUghl: I was happy till now I" 

The girl stood still, and loolied into his fivce. 
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"Are you really banished &om honoe ?" aha 
said. 

" Is not your name — V 

" My Dame i&ojT do coDKqneooe, but lietea to 
me. I am wft'here for the reasons which yo^ 
impute to me ; and if yo« had addreaaed me in the 
tangaage I expected, I should have left you to 
more suitable companiona. lu the house where I 
lived yesterday, lies the corpse of my fitther. Yon 
will judge whether the iuTitation I am goii^ to 
give you is of the sanw kind with others which 
you may hare received this nigfat. If you are 
seeluug for shelter £rom any pursoen, you shall 
have it iJiere, for the sake of that love which you 
believe you have lost." 

" I see it all !" exclaimed Eustace ; *' in her 
name I accept yonr kind, generous offer ; and ba^ 
lieve this — ^by what niune shall I call you 1 — -that 
whatever Honoria may think vS me, her affection 
for you is unchanged." 

The girl bunt into tears. 

" The house," she said, " is in the New Hoad; 
•: — we must turn away from this street." 

Eustace was about to ask why she had told hiin 
that she nas on her way btMoe, when they firrt 
met; but another thought interrupted it. 

" I am very wrong, Francisca," he said ; "may 
I venture to call my sister's fiiend by so &miliar 
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a name !■ — you . will be harbouring one who is ac- 
cased of a dreadful crime." 

" AnHwer me one question frankly ; it will 
make no difference in my resolution — ^Are you 
guilty of it?" 

" Upon my honour I am not." 
' " Thank you. Let us proceed." 

" I must not." 

" God orders it," said the ^ri, with tremendous 
■energy, " and yoo cannot resist — ." 

He followed her as if he were spelt-bound. 

They reached a small neat hoase in the Nevr 
Road. Franctsca opened the door, and went in 
softly. 

*' There is only one living person in the house," 
she s^d — "a boy: he is asleep up-stairs. This 
shall be your room." She led him into a neat 
apartment <ni the ground-floor, in which was a 
bed. " I shall spend the night with my fiitber." 

" With your father V 

" Is a dead friend nothing, when all the living 
have deserted us?" 

When she was gone, Conway threw himself on 
the bed, and, in spite of his strange situation, 
slept for several hours. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tboae that ira betnj'd 
Do feel the IreKaon ihirplj, 3^t like tnitot 
SUndi in WDiM cue of woe. 

Shakipiibc 

Whrn Franciaca returned the _aeit morning, 
her eyes were swollen with weeping, but h^ first 
^onghts were of her guest. 

" This will be s safe place for you to' stay in," 
she said, " as the shutters are closed, and there is 
no woman in the house except myself." 

" Thank you, my kind friend ; I will accept your 
hospitality for this one day : in the evening I 
will leave Londoo." 

" Have you any acqudntances to whom you 
can go?" 

" None of whom I dare ask the kindness I 
am now receiving from you." 
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" If yon are quite indiffereat as to the direction 
which you take, I will prescribe for you ; but my ■ 
motive is in part selfish : in the place I mean, you 
can do me a great service." 

"That is indeed a recommendation." 

"I hope it is ehgible in other respects; M 

is a small village, six miles from the coast, not in 
the direct road between any two towns, and about 
one hundred and fifty miles from London." 
" I cannot see the slightest objection to it." 
" In that village I lived nearly two years with 
my mistress. Lady Edward Mortimer. I could 
tell you long stories about her, but it is not worth 
the white. She had some odd fancies ; the best 
of them was a great regard for an old lady in the 
village, as unli]^ herself as the stiUefit lake is to 
the tnwbledst oceui. The lady was in sbaitened 
circumstances, and I uoderstaod, siooe Lord Ed- 
wxrd's death, she has lived in the same house 
wift his widofw. Lady £dward proposed the ai^ 
rangement, I dare say, partly from ^kindnew to 
Mrs. FrankUn, partly because she wanted a fiiend, 
and partly because she was glad to receive more 
society than a young widow, liviag aione, eoold re- 
ceive with propriety. She has also a httk boy, for 
. whom she is endeavouring to find a tutor, and 
Qiis perhaps would be another motive." 
" Did you know Mrs. Franklin ?" 
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" Next to tnir oM mfttter, Lotd Edwud Mor> 
timer, whom sbe resembled in many respects, and ' 
yoor sister, she was the kindest Jriend I ever had, 
—the most g«itle,tbe most foipving. I shall never 
see her ^ain, but I should hke to send her a re^ 
membrance of my affectioa ; and one too to the 
boy, whom I have nursed a Uioaeand times, and 
Trho promised to be the image of his &tber. 
Bot I do not know how, nnless yon will be the 
tiearer" 

*' I will gladly be to ; bnt how aball I gain aA"- 
mittance V • 

" A l^er from an nnfortnnate aerraet yon wilt 
find as good an introdnctioa to Mrs. Franklin as 
one from a princess would be to most persons," 

" We will consider it as arranged so then," 
said Eustace. " Can yon recommend nw a RuA 
tU guerre 7" 

" The comncHUst is the best. What do yoa 
think of Oreen?" 

" It certainly has that merit; I will adopt it-. 
And now, Senhom Hermanos, I would dare, even 
at the hazard of intrunon, to say one word re- 
specting yourself. At this moment all thought of 
arrangements must, I know, be distressing ; bnt 
after the proofs of Iotc to my sUter which you 
have given this nigfat, the most gratifying you 
could have g^veo, (onlew faer feelings towards me 
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are utterly changed,) may I not hope that tny 
miBfortune will be the means of re-nniting you V 

" It cannot be," said Franciaca, turning away. 

" I am Bpeaking now," said Eustace, " more 
ibr her dake than yours — more as a brother 
than as a grateful friend ; though I should be ut- 
terly unworthy of such a sister if I pretended to 
think that any mui or woman would not be the 
'better for her frtendship. I know too well, alas ! 
how much a person may become worse for lonng 
it ; but I will not conceal from you that she has 
of late fallen under an influence which, though 
not, I trust, mischievous, seems to myself and her 
relatives far too engrossing. I little deserve to be 
the iustrument of reclaiming her from it, and the 
late event has made it impossible that t can. I 
know no person who can break the spell, and re- 
store her to her family, but yourself. I have 
enough to thank you for already, but I believe that 
service would almost make me fo)^^ all the kind- 
ness I am experiencing now." 

" What spell \ " said Francisca, starting. 

" Do you remember Mrs. Hartenfield t " 

" Thank Heaven it is no worse ! " said Fran- 
cisca. 

" Worae? " 

Francisca was silent. The abutters were closed 
—there was no light in the room, ezcejd from a 
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small fire which was buming dimly. Her eyes 
glared brightly in the darknees, and Eastaoe conld 
eee that she was dreadfully agitated. 

"May the eaints give me strength to speak !" 
she said at length in a deep voice. " Mr. Con- 
way, it was not for a light thing that we met last 
night. A hundred other places would have -af- 
forded you the asylum you have found here. 
But Gk>d ordained it in bis providence that I 
might be spared yet a short time longer; and if 
there is no salvation for me at last, that I might 
speak a warning to one whom he loves. Last 
night as I kneeled by my father's corpse I was 
able to pray. Oh, how wonderful it is to find that 
strraigth again after it has gone for months away 
from ub! and I besought him who coutd hear me, 
that my life might not have been preserved in 

" Yonr life ! " 

" You saved it! — Oh, where should I be now if 
1 had added that sin to all the former !" 

" How strangely is the web of our life span !" 
said Eustace. " A hundred times during the last 
six mcnths hare I meditated that act from which I 
was destined last night to save a fellow-creature." 

Francisca stared at him. " I fear you less 
now," said she, after a pause. 

" Then, since we are partners in misfortune, la 
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eiime, if crime it be to exchange one state of 
de&tii for anotlier' — >" 

" Oh ! talk not of exchange," exclaimed Fnw 
cisca. " When I met you last night, every thing 
within me was torpid ; I felt nothing, cared for 
nothing ; but the nwment one affection of my soul 
was awakened, I knew there coold be no ex- 
change. The body alone made me inaenflible. If 
I had thrown that away, as I icoged to da, Uie 
living death which I, was ilying from must have 
been immortal •" 

Eustace could realize the meaning trf' these 
words — *' how horrible !" be thought within him- 
self. Onrownexperi^acewitaeBsesinfitvonr of the 
Oaost mercilees articles in popular creeds, their 
oc»ttf(Ht8 it proclaims to be deceptions. The 
tfaooght oppressed him, and he could not resome 
the couTersation. His companion broke the 
silence. 

" Did any one ever ihiak of suicide, Mr. C!od- 
way, who was only oppressed by the heanest ez- 
tenul afflictions 2" 

i* I think — I do not know," said Eustace. 

" 1W oonfeesicM) that there was a deeper wound 
in the heart tbwi mere sonow ever made, would 
be nothing from yon. Men are prinleged." 

" That is not my &ith," said Eustace, " though 
I have B8 much iatereat in holding it as the rest of 
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my sex. But I never could pastnule mjnwlf tliat 
any partner I might have in crime wBfl boimd to 
Umfa note deeply than I was." 

" Your uotioQ u a straii^ one, ar. Few atea 
hold it, no wooaa can. We hare no need, no 
leUure to inquipe how flome offenees boeome mne 
in OB tbtui in you. We know they oro, and Uiat 
K sufficiuit. But wfaal does it signify ? I have a 
commisNon to petform ; and though it ttaka me 
appear vile in your eyes, I aball be viler, if I do act 
execute it. Voo aak me why I caniwt be your 
•istei^B serrant ; and iriiat worse dangler threatens 
herthan tbefnendflhipofMts. Hartenfieldl TAf 
own story afaoU answer both queBtioos. 

" I am going to make a confessitHi, sir," aaid 
FnnciBca, "not that I may excite your {Mty, but 
&ai I may warn you agaiust a danger ; and why 
^ould [ tell you any thing that does not concem 
it ? What [ once was, is of no consequence ; oob 
day of my life made all that preceded it a blank, 
and it is BQ idle ta^ to restore the lost characteie 
o(&» [iBBt. I tried once, that there might be fewer 
secrets between me and that dear fiieod for whose 
sake I am now rocalling incidents which will dever 
be erased ; but it was a fniitlese blundering nar~ 
ratidn, and I could not continne it. Tlime gives 
us courage, sir ; and as the threads bredc one by 
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one, whicli bind ns to others, we begin to care leu 
about ourselves. 

" I was seventeen years of age on the day of 
■which I speak. It had been one of strange excite- 
ment — at first of the noblest, loftiest kind ; after- 
wards, of that produced by intense peril. Chance 
threw me into the hands of a villain, from wh<an 
I had the worst of horrors to apprehend. It was 
on the Guadalquivir, and it was night. I never 
knew the mode of my rescue. I iunted just as a 
boat for which I had l<Hig looked with a &int 
hope, reached that in which I was, and for 
half an hour I knew nothing more. When 
I came to myself, I was in another boat, sup- 
ported by a gentleman, whom, from his pro- 
nunciation, I knew to be an Englishman. He was 
managing the boat himself, and I cannot tell how 
he contrived to take charge of me at the same 
time. His handkerchief was tied round his hand, 
and I saw that it was bloody ; but this be tried to 
hide from me. He did not say much ; but what 
words he uttered were gentle, and his voice was 
sweet. Mr. Conway, I shall tell a simple tale, 
not hiding my own sin, nor accusing him. If the 
world's morality ie right, I was the only criminal. 
He did oot tempt me ; he was willing to have 
saved me. Bat who expects a man to be strong 
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vrhea a giri ia weak ? .Who &ncie8, because he is 
bound to protect her against all other enemies, 
that he has any commiBsioii to shield her from 
himself? Who does not suppose that his respon- 
nhility ends where God meant it to begin? I 
looked at him twice, and twice he tamed away ; 
b&t when we were about to part, I lingered and 
looked again, and that look was answered. 

"I thought it barbarity atfirst; 1 believed it to be 
prudence and kindness mixed afterwards, that he 
insisted upon sending me back to my trieads. He 
-conunitted me to an old Spanish servant, (who 
gaTe a correct versitm of my accident, only 
attribnting the rescue to himself instead of his 
master,): and left Seville. The first day was one 
of anntterable horror; the next some nuas, who 
had been with me when I was s^zed by the 
mffian, called to rejcnce with nfe on my escape, 
and to press on me the advantage of a con- 
veotual life. I Juiow not what answer I returned, 
the shock, at the moment was awfal ; but 
afterwards it operated rather to deaden remorse 
dian to excite it. I thought that I might have 
been guilty ' of a more dreadful crime ; I might 
have broken my vows ; and the feelii^; of 
not being detected — oh ! how that hardens ! In 
general, you know, my unmarried countrywom^i 
have few opportunities of seeing society ; but I had 
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been educated differently. My &ther'B diief 
frieods were among the Irish and English, and with 
them I asBociated with about as much freedoiA aa 
if I had been one of themselTee ; now I mixed 
wholly with them, and I would, if I conld, have 
forgotten that I had a country. 

" What a time of rapid learning that was, sir I 
I saw more strange novelties, and otMerred' them 
more quickly, in one month, than in all my 
life before ; a world of ptuuitoms seemed snd- 
denly revealed to me, — lights fell on fiwniliaT 
objects and made them new, — - hoets of fire-diea 
whirled, and whizzed, and glittered about me. 
One spot only lay in shadow, bat that spot 
contained all my early recollections — all the le- 
gends of infancy — all my mother's smileB, and 
tears, and prayers — and it contained me too, sir, — 
I was amongst these lost memories ; and while 
all this showN of knowledge was raining aroubd 
me, it seemed as if I was not there to appropriate a 
single gem. 

" 1 was staying at this time with fri«)ds ; my 
lather, being a member of the Cortes, was at 
Madrid. Soon after the invasion, and before the 
final removal to Cadiz, ^at assembly determined 
upon transferring its sittings to Seville. My father 
wrote to tell me that he was coming: my 
mother had been dead many yean. I think I 
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coald eoooer have met her spirit than him. Hie 
expectation of it hatmted mft for fire clays, and 
ODCe M twice I tock dosea of laudantun in hopes of 
driving it ayi&y ; bat hie form came to me in 
dreaiM toore clear tuwl dreadful than I had Been U 
in my wdung houn. 

" Wh«n he airived, he was low and dwcon* 
teDted. He ccHnpUuoed of erery party in the 
fitate, and taid that they intended to betiay 
it. HiB whole aotil was wrapt up in bis covmtrf 
and his daughter, and he knew that the first was 
lost Sometimes his displeasure, which increased 
«very day as the meaauros which he sapported in 
the Cortes were rejected, Tented itself on me. He 
Bpoke more sternly to me than he had ever done — 
though many sorrows in early life, and still more, a 
taint in hie blood, had given bobm harshness 
to his ^aracter. T thought he was learning to 
h&t« me, and once <couki you believ« it i) I prayed 
thai he might! — but then he would wcpresa the 
TiHMt vehement fondness, and that whs terrible. 

"" It was witiiitt two weeks of his return to Seville 
that Ik called me to him, and said : ' Frandsca, 
I am going to leave you — most hkely for ever. 
My country ia undone, and be must be a madman 
who tiiihks that he can save it. I am not that 
madman ; bat I have enough of Spanish blood in 
tny v«inS, all muddy aa they tell you it is, to 
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covet the honour of dying for it. I Bball join the 
Empecioado : he, at least, will not reproach me 
for that pollution.' I conjured him by the me- 
mory of my mother, and by all that was deta to 
him on earth, not to go. He stopped me ahort,— - 
' Francisca, your remonstrances will do no good ; 
but by complying with one request, you will make 
me as happy as a man without a home or a c6untry 
can be.' I promised to obey his command, what- 
ever it might be. ' No,' he said, * your obe- 
4lience shall be the dictate of your reaacm. You 
are here without an efficient protector ; in a ahcHt 
time the French will enter the town, and license 
— unlimited, universal license — may, for aught I 
know, be the law. It would be consistent in 
those who overturn a nation's institutions for the 
sake of upholding social order, to make it So. 
Where can you go t what will become of you ? 
If, for your sake, I were to sacrifice the dearest 
wish of my heart — and I will do so, unless yoa 
comply with my request — the house of a Consti- 
tutioaalist will be a poor refuge &om French or 
Spaniel riolence. Francisca, you must marry. 
To one educated after the ordinary manner of 
your countrywomen, I need not speak twice on 
the subject ; but your mother has taught you that 
the sacrament of marriage is the most aacred of all 
the sacraments, and that you are not to enter into 
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it vith soy light thoughts of enjoying greater 
freedom than you now possesi. I therefoie ihould 
be loth to ai^ it on you, if yon had not half 
informed me before I left Seville last year that 
the young Iriahman, Hermanos/ — (his name was 
Herman, bnt being quite a naturalized Spaniard, 
he took the termination) — 'who has long sought 
your hand, has a share in your heart also. Hi- 
therto I hare objected to him, as a foreigner, and 
because his principles inclined to Absolutism ; 
hqw. I consider those his greatest recommenda- 
tions, — for they will be the best protection to you. 
If you will, dearest, I shall be happy ; for I shall 
be SB sure that you will be safe as that you will be 

virtnoua. If not ' 

" I need not describe to you the scene that fol- 
lowed ; I need not tell you by what sacred names 
1 implored him to spare rae ; I need not tell you 
vb&t a curse he threatened to pronounce on my 
disobedience. That curse I could have defied with 
a spirit like his own ; but when he took my hand 
— when he spoke of me as the only being left on 
earth that he could love — when I saw big drops 
rolling down his iron cheeks — when he pressed 
me to his bosom, then pushed me off a little and 
smiled -at me, and divided the locks on my fore- 
bead, and kissed it — oh ! it was too much. The 
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eooBciouBaeH of a heavy crime seemed less dread- 
ful than offending him. I could deceive a man 
who loved mc, and for whom I felt siDcere eateem, 
father tfaaa add one drop to my Other's cup of 
misery. He kissed me joyfully when I yielded. 
There were only ten days before he must depart j 
within those ten days I married. 

" Previous to that time the agony of my mind. 
was intense, and it could only find rehef in a reso- 
lution which, in ignorance, I fancied it would be 
easy to keep — of confessing my crime to my htw- 
band ; but very so<m I discovered how little I bad 
known of myself and my own powers. He was 
mild, affectionate, generous ; how could I inter- 
rapt the current of his kindness as it ran towards 
me? — how could I poison the fountain of joy in 
his own heart by such a disclosure ? Months 
passed on, and either through the natural dead«)- 
ing of love, or because the existence of a secret in 
the mind of one of us which the other could never 
know made ^e continuance of it impossible, he 
became more cold, distant, and indifferent. Upon 
such a one how wtia it possible to bestow confi- 
dence 1 Thus, though I had no new temptatimis, 
the constant memory of the old guilt made my 
mind grow every day more guilty ; and wh«i our 
hearts are alienated from all good, and nothing is 
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matiDg b«t the means to make us commit evil, 
tben Burely the davil is permitted to place them 
within our reach. 

" My busbaod's honae waa the resort of native« 
and Htrangara of all deBcriptioiu, and thither 
among others came the English gentleman. Do 
ooi aappose, sir, that there was no conflict. The 
tool had yielded once — but ere it sank finally, 
ere the seat which crime had woo in it became a 
ibrone, it enduied tamults and agoniei that may 
not be spoken of. 

" Pride, fear, religion, the prayers of ray mother; 
the love of my &lber, all fiwght for me— ^with me. 
The laat entriTed the longest, and so intense were 
the toitiiies which it caosed, that to escape tbeta 
I was ready to take refuge in the crime frtxa 
«Uch they were sent to deter me. But I will wA 
andtaw the cnrtain that hides the workings of a 
gnilty soul, — enough that all was in vain — that 
the first sin seemed like die voice of destiny pr»- 
oomteiog ail future resistance to be worthless and 
hopetess. He who had first tempted me from 
viituB, hi to whom I abandoned whatever re- 
mained of U, knew little what guilt be was com- 
aitfii^. What reason had be to believe there 
was aught in me which could make the fall greater 
than in others of my countrywomen, over whiHB 
lie had pm'faaps won an eaay conquest ? Had be 
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not a right to believe that the diffi 
their favour, that I was the more readily yielding, 
the more naturally criminal? Oh! every thit^ 
Bpoke aloud against me ; if it were possible for 
him to believe that love so intense as mine could 
dwell in a heart, which was able to abandon all 
that makes love the inheritance of gods instead 
of demons, without every one of its strings beii^ 
cracked asunder in t^e effort — 

"He could not — he did not believe it. No; 
though to every one else I must have seemed the 
lightest wretch that ever cast away the irreco- 
verable jewel, he knew, upon evidence which 
nothing could contradict, that it had been lost in 
die whirlpool of a passion the most devouring that 
ever existed in a female breast ; or if his .own was 
so icy-cold that it did not tell him so, he had soon 
to learn it, — when, scorning a life of tolerated crime, 
and hating more than I feared the winks and 
sneers of those who were not sympathiung enough 
to pity, nor virtuous enough to abhor me-^loath- 
ing still more the thought of keeping up the de- 
cencieB of wedlock towards him v^om I had dis- 
graced—but, above all, longing to share life and 
death with him for whom I had abandoned all 
that made my own life dear, I told him that we 
must fly together. Perhaps, even then, when he 
professed a love as devoted, if not as ftantic as 
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my own, he only acquiesced Smia some feeliug of 
htHioiir ; — pertiepB even then he thought it an act 
of generoflity to baniih himself from the gay 
society of Serille, with an outcast ; — perhaps ha 
only consented in the hope of a speedy separatiOD. 
If I had thought so, sir, that hour in which I 
made the proposal would have been the last of 
my life and his ; but he consented, apparently 
with rapture, and in a few days we were settled 
at a small village on the Tagus. 

'* I trust, sir, few who have sinned as I did, will 
en^erience the unbounded happiness which wa« 
my lot during the first five weeka of that sinful 
union : I know how intensely it will aggravate 
the sufieriaga that must be their lot afterwards. 
During that time I had no feelings of shame, no 
pangs of conwence, no dreams of my fatiier's 
curse. Every hour seemed to bring with it iur 
creased enjoyment, sometimes tnaiultuous, some'- 
times even peaceable. He had lived with sister^, 
and professed the softer as well as the terrible 
affections. . During thoae five weeks tbey were 
bestowed without measure upon me, and I believe 
he found, contrary to the belief of some among 
your countrymen, that a Spanish woman is not a 
mere fierce and passionate monster, but to those 
she loves can be gentle even as those who are 
more h^^, 

VOL. II. C 
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" lliEt all the passion and gentleness which be 
had displayed should fede away, and that they 
would be succeeded by coldness and estrange- 
ment, you will easily believe. You will not wish 
JOB to trace the steps ; only be assured that I had 
no thought of waiting till that cotduess became 
contempt, and that estrangement, hatred — of 
bribing him to love a little longer by soft speeches 
— Hif appeahog at once to his honour and his con- 
science, by showing how all-dependent I was 
upon him. No — the first uaequiTOcal symptom 
of alienation was enough ; from that moment I 
formed my resolution. Though in a foreign land, 
in which there was not a single being upon whom 
I had the slightest claim of iHeodBhip, and 
though I would hare died sooner than retnra to 
my own, I resolved that I would free him fivm 
the society he was beginning to loathe . I thought 
of many schemes ; but in my state of mind, the 
most degrading seemed the most tempting. About 
four miles from us, and within two of Lisbon, rer 
uded an Irish nobleman and his lady. They had 
only been living there about three quarters of a 
year, and I had chanced to hear a high character 
of them through a servant-girt whom I had hired 
at first coming into Portugal. I had also seen 
them, and had been struck with the mild and 
beautiful countenance, now delicate from extreme 
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illness, of the nobleman. I knew that his lady 
was in want of a servant, and I determined to 
<^er myself. Early one momit^ I set off for the 
house — 'Bhe was absent ; hut my mind was braced 
to the effort, and I could not bear to return dis- 
appointed. I begged an interview with her lord. 
To the latest moment of my life I shall remember 
that day. Oh, how immeasurable is the power of 
gendenesa ! When I had strengthened my mind 
to a savage hatred of my fellow-cieatures, of my- 
self, of God, a few kind words uttered in a eym-; 
patfaizing voice were able to subdue the demon 
vrithin me, and to draw te»Ts from my eyes. 
Wb«i I left home, the thought of confidence eveo 
to a woman would have been less tolerable than 
the thought of tha rack ; yet to this uobleman, 
whose slave I waa about to become, did I tell all 
my circumstances, except my name and — his. 

" He suggested various plaos to me; but upon 
my assuring him that I had made my determina^ 
tion, he promised that all his influence with his 
lady should be used in my behalf. There seemed 
to me something like profanation in the thought 
of a woman being jealous of so pure a spirit as 
Lmd Edward Mortimer ; yet I partly feared she 
might attribute the. zeal which 1 knew he would ' 
exert for me, to a wrong motive, and that .1 might 
fiul of my suit. But I was unjust — for this I muat 
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Hay of Lady Edwaid Mortimer, that Uwre' never 
was a being less capable of iodulgicg mean suspi- 
cions of any human creature, or whom a tale of 
Borrow was more likely to move. You may be^ 
Here that testimony, nr, since it comes from one 
who never loved her. 

" There was a mistake in the note which an- 
nounced my departure to . I care not to 

tell you the name, it will not be neceesary. I said 
that he would never see me again. But we nwt 
soon. He knew Lord Edward in former years, 
and their acquaintance had lately been renewed^ 
Ob, sir, that was a time of triumph I an hour 
worth Uving for, when first be saw me there — a 
servant 1 We may be scorned and trampled upon ; 
' but we have our moments of revenge, and those 
moments are sweet ! Oh shame !" she said, in>' 
terrnpting h«%elf, " that evea the remembrance 
of Lord Edward Mortimer and your sister will not 
banish these wretched thoughts. 

" I will not trouble you with the history of my 
servitude in Portugal. There were very strange 
events in it. He who had before only to answer 
for betraying one who first betrayed herself, 
proved that he was capable of far deeper villany ; 
but on this I will be sil^it. I should have to 
speak ill of one whom I wish to spare, and I tnut 
my own narrative will be sufficient for my pn^ 
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pose. We cune to Eoglaod, aad settled in th^ 

vill^e of M . I said I did not lore Lady 

Edward, but she was kind, and her friend Mrs. 
FnnkUn, whom she pennitted me to see fre- 
quently, treated me as if I had heen a daughter. 
I will not profane the word happiness — but my 
condition was very tolerable till the following au- 

taom, when we left M for a wateiing-place. 

One morning when I was walking on the beach 
there, I saw a horrible vision ; it was of a man who 
bad been a senrant of my husband, and, not 
throDgh any arrangement of mine, bad assisted 
me in my flight. I determined not to stir out of 
the house ; but the next day be offered himself as 
a servant to Lord Edward, and was accepted. I 
thought it seemed a judgment of Heaven to 
homble me, because I was happier than I had a 
right to be, and I determined to bear the sight of 
him. I might have expected the result. My own 
servant — oh, sir, must I tell yon this ?" (she cor 
vered her face with her hands and sobbed) " but 
wbat punishment is too horrible or low for the 
&Uen ! — my own servant thought he had a right to 
ask a price for his aecresy. 

" My life has been little better than a series of 
flights. It was then that I betook myself to that 
theatre-manager, from whom your sister redeemed 
me. The time I passed with him was nearly the 
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most wretched in my Kfe; but what joy and tran- 
quillity succeeded it ! Lord Edward Mortimer 
and Mrs. Franklin had done me good, but tbey 
did not actually give me a new life, aa your sister 
seemed to do. In watching her progress, I felt 
almost as if my past yeara had been givNi back to 
me, and I was permitted to live them through 
again in the expeiience of another. I observed 
her innocence, approaching bo fearlessly the very 
edge of what were yawning gulfe to me, tili I 
half believed myself to he innocent. I heard her 
talk, though in the language of another faith from 
my own, about a deliverance from all wretch^ 
edness, till I could nearly stretch out my hand to 
gra^p it. 

" These viraons are gone, sir — gone for ever. 
A deeper and more dreadful stain is now upon 
this soul than the one which I then dreamed 
away. O Heaven ! I have sunk into mercenary 
crime." 

She could not speak again for many minutes. 

" You must hear me to the end," she resumed 
at length; "for without it all is invmn. About two 
months before his death, Lord Edward Mortimer 
passed through London, with the servant whom I 
have mentioned. The man probably gained some 
vague knowledge of my situation. He left Lord 
-Edward's place, and hired himself to a gentleman 
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in London. Of this I knew nothing. On a cer- 
tain day, when that gentleman's carriage was at 
your door, I happened to be crossing the ball. 
He ran in and seized my hand. I had not an in- 
stant to speak before he whispered words in my 
ear, which forced me to listen even to him. They 
are for your ear now, sir : listen to Uiem, and do 
not too hastily believe them idle — ' Your mistreBS 
and your are to be married.' " 

"The wretch meant Honoria!" said £ustace, 
starting up. 

" Would to Heaven that falsehood was built 
upon no triith ! — but signs, Mr. Conway, which 
you could not see, convinced me that there was 
love on diat side where I ehould least have ex- 
pected it. The report came from a person who 
was not likdy to be wrong about her feelings; 
and I witnessed — ^with what pain you may judge 
— ^wo weeks of miserable dejectimi, followed by 
extraordinary high spirits, for which she did not 
try to accoont, bat which coincided exacUy with 
a visit from the person who has been the hero of 
this wretched story. On that day, I threw myself 
in his way as he was leaving your house : he 
shuddered, and turned pale. The next day I re* 
ceived a note from him; it contained thest 
words : — ' Frandsca, your father is in London — 
go to him — he will forgive you.' I knew not that 
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day what I did ; my motives I scarcely know now, 
Tliere was a wbirl in my brain : indistinct visions 
.of a thousand things floated before me; — your 
sister's love for that man — her anger (I had 
ofl^ended her) — the footman, who, even in that 
«faort conversation, had renewed his horrid pro- 
posals. But the main thought which occupied me 
was my &ther. To see him — to be with him — if 
I could, to die for faim — ^was the first and greatest 
wish of my' heart. 1 believe 1 was mad; end I 
left the dearest friend I ever had without taking 
leave of her. 

" The remainder of my story is short ; but it 
.will make yon loathe me more than all that 
has preceded. If a life is ever brought into a 
moment, mine was into the first interview with 
^y father. I did not allow myself a moment for 
thinking. I ran to the house in which he was 
lying — I ran to the top of the stairs — I ran into 
JiiB room; but when I entered it I sank back 
against the door, and stood looking at him as he 
lay. When we met last he was a strong, mus- 
cular man; now, his eyes were sunk into their 
sockets, his lips were pale and withered — the 
dieek-bonea almost started through the flesh. He 
turned his eyes upon me, and for five minutes we 
continued starii^ at each other ; — ^then he sprang 
£tom the bed (he had not moved from it before for 
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montha), ran acro« the rocmt to where I stood, 
seized my wrists, and held me out fnun him^ 
* Francisca,' he said, (the voice seemed to come 
from the grave,) ' I was nearly naked and rather 
hungry. We had some sharp fighting with the 
Royalists, and I had killed one or two— one 
priest — yon used to like the priests ; but I knew 
I should get shelter and a dinner at Senhor Her- 
manos' — I could be sure of that, and a sweet 
smile from my daughter. Do you remember bow 
you used to kiss me when you came from school ? 
— Oh yes, I was certain of that ; but the door was 
fastened, you see, Francisca, and the answer was, 
that I might come and look for my daughter. 
It was not easy to do that — there was a prison or 
two in the way ; but, Francisca, I swore that if I 
followed him all over the globe, I would, find 
^im. I wanted to curse him,' he whispered in 
iny eat. ' No, no — it was not here — it was not 
in this room. I fetched him up higher than this ; 
$nd he stood near me, and I clenched my fist, 
and cursed. Would you not like to have heard 
me ?' he said, squeezing me to his bosom. I felt 
Miat he was going to curse me, sir. I had not 
strength to throw my arms round his neck. I 
pressed my face to his — he struggled twice to 
speak; hut God was merciful to m&, a^d sealed 
his lips. At last I felt a tear roll from hiq cheek 
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wpfm. mine. I carried him to the bed, and threw 
inyself upon him ; and I kissed him till he kissed 
me. I would not have changed that moment to 
be an empress. 

" He was lying in a comfortable lodging. I 
knew to whom we must be indebted for it, and I 
determined that he should be removed from it 
instantly. While I was deliberating how I could 
accomplish the change, a letter came directed in 
the hand of him from whose favours I was flying. 
It evidently contained money ; I returned it un-. 
opened, and determined, though I had deserved it 
60 little, to tiirow myself on your sister's kindness. 
One evening I went to your house, and begged 
that I might be allowed to speak to Miss Con- 
way — she was engaged." Franciaca burst into 
teazs. 

" Eogf^ed, and you wanted to see her !" said 
Eustace, "impossible — there must be some mis- 
take in the case, or else some vitlany." 

"It was — it was, sir — would to God I had 
thought so then ! — would to God my pride had let 
me observe that it was another person's servant 
who brought the answer ! — but it came through 

the^ menial who was plotting • Oh heavens, 

what a night ! I had no means of support for my 
&ther — that villain had seen me, and would dis- 
cover my hiding-place, and I felt that I was 
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friendless; Cbd you hear and forgive me? A 
gentlemaq who had been dining at your' house 
joined me, and I conaeoted that my father should 
occupy a house which he hired." 

" That villanouB woman ! " exclaimed Eustaeet 
** she mast have sent the message." 

" Three days after this, your sister called at my 
old lodging. I bad desired that no one should 
know where I was gone ; but, she left a note, 
saying she had beard from one of the servants 
that I was seen at the house, while she was from 
home, coDJurii^ me to return, and telling me 
that her heart, her house, and her purse were 
mine. The words melted me to tears even then, 
when they were all in vain." 

" Ob no, not in vain, Francises : only do not 
distress yourself so bitterly, with the memory of a 
sin which had such extraordinary palliations — and 
the only occasion for it need not, shall not con- 
tinue any longer." 

" Sir," said Francisca, "if the stain which sin 
leaves, could be removed as soon as we desist 
from it, I should have become a happy being 
three months ago. I told the partner in my vile 
connexion, whose kindness and gentleness pre- 
vented me from loathing him, that I could feel no 
love for him, that it was to save a father from de- 
struction I yielded to his proposals, and that I 
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ffoold not endure the disgrace on instsnt after 
that tie to it vas diBSolved. Hear, nr, how 
strangely that event happened. The mone; triiich 
would have saved me from ruin, aod which I had 
retnmed, came hack in a letter dififerently directed ; 
and on opening it, I discovered that it was not a 
present frtHn him whom my &therhad cursed, but 
a legacy froib a dear friend. Since that time, I 
have passed days and nights of bitteroess, such 
as few sinners know. The duty of attending my 
father was the only comfort I had ; and how that 
was poisoned by the thought of the price which I 
had paid for it ! — yet it was a comfort — oh bow I 
felt tiie loss of it '. when I closed bis eyes, thi 
whole world was a blank, I have heard persons 
give descriptions of their feelings at such times ■: 
I had none to describe. It was an agony of 
destitution — an utter vBcancy. I was startled 
from it by the same wretch who had given roe so 
many horrible impulses before. On the evening 
of yesterday, I was out for a moment ; he saw me, 
and nodded to me. The sight of him was Uke an 
electric shock to a dead body. I came here, and left 
directions for iny Other's funeral, which was to 
take place to-night. I felt that the privilege of 
attending it was too great for me — wrote two 
notes, one to your sister, and went out to seek 
, the death from which you rescued me." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Therawiili ha mured np hi* DUHith along, 
Aad theiein ihut ap hit bluphamoni bmgne. 
For nerer moie dehmlng gentle knight, 
Or onto lOTSl; lady doing wrong. 

The situation of Eustace Conway was a dan- 
gerous one. Libertines are very harmless when 
they are in personal peril. Alice, in Woodstock, 
need not have feared to accompany Charles 
through the park. But our hero was not consti- 
tuted like them. A sense of danger, while it 
called out the rashness of his character, and made 
him very reckless of consequences, did not the 
least weaken the quickness of his perception or 
the activity of bis feeUngs. We have seen that 
the night which he had passed as an outcast was 
one of lively excitement ; and at the instant when 
in the natural course of things that excitement 
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would have passed into languor or despMidency, 
he was thromi into the society of a beautiful 
woman, all whose circumstances had a tendency 
to awaken his pity and diminish his awe. 

Very strange things passed through his mind 
durir^ her narratire. One part of it inspired 
him with a sudden and strong interest in her, 
which had nearly broken forth into passionate 
language ; then he asked himself deliberately 
why two outcasts, to whom the world was not a 
friend, nor the world's law, might not tc^ether 
defy them both ; and, lastly, the etill wilder but 
more generous question occurred to him, "what is 
there so good or so fortunate in me, that I should not 
consider it a high honour instead of a disgrace to 
restore this noble being to herself and to society V 

If any of these thoughts had gained an ascen- 
dancy, it might have been perilous ; but they held 
each other, as it were, in balance, and a strange 
host of opposite feelings, which sought for utter- 
ance, kept him silent. There Was a sacredness about 
Francisca's present circumstances which deterred 
him from speaking a word that could be mistaken, 
yet how could he say any thing that would not 
have been vague and purposeless ? It was now, 
too, impossible to ui^ her sincerely, as at first, to 
renew her connexion with Honoria; for though he 
felt that he could suffer no pollution, even from 
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marriE^ with Frsncisca, he was not equally satis- 
fied to recommend her as a friend to his sister. 

Francisca perhaps conjectured that such 
thoughts, at least, as the last of these were passing 
in Conway's mind ; for no sooner had she con- 
cluded her story, than she left the house to maker 
as she said, arrangements for hep fathar's funeral. 

When she returned she said to Eustace, "My 
father will be buried at dusk in the ground at 
Moor-fields. If you will consent to be one of th« 
mourners, you can afterwards put on a coarse 
military cloak and foraging-cap, which I will give 
you ; take a chaise from Moor-fields, and reach 

D about one o'clock in the moming. A coach, 

not from London, will pass through that place 
shortly after, which runs within eight miles of 
M . When you reach D , you may re- 
sume your own dress without danger." 

" And will you return to this solitary house, my 
kind and provident friend 1 " 

" No," said Francisca, hastily; " I shall sleep 
at the house of the priest. He and his sister have 
been very kind to my father during all his illness. 
That is settled," she said. 

" But afterwards ? " said Eustace. 

" Perluips I shall continue there — periiaps — 
nunneries, you know, are not shut against the 
penitent." 
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" Still that you should leave " 

" Hash ! there ia a knock at the door ; and the 
boy, who does not know of yoar being here, is 
coining down to answer. Oo into that closet." 

" I shall overhear your coaversation," said 
Eniktace. 

" You can hear nothing worse of me than you. 
know," said Francisca. 

Eastace heard the front door open and close. 
A 'soft step entered the room ; — Francisca uttered 
a faint scream, but, instantly recovering herself, 
she said, in a voice which' Eustace understood was 
nieant for him as well as for the intruder, " I do 
not want you, when I do I will give you no- 
tice." 

" Sweet ! you are not my lady now," was the 
answ^, in a voice with which Eustace had good 
reason to be familiar. 

" Do you want any thing? " said Francisca. 
" I paid yon your full wages when you were in 
my service." 

" Yes, and a little extra — for particular services. 
Do you remember, mistress, a gold piece or two 
for a business out of the usual line ? " 

" You had .flDongh," said Francisca, in a choked 
voice, " whatever you did." 

" Why, as to that," said the man, " it is a.que8*. 
tion about what people think enough. But you 
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know, mistress, I oerer made any fuss about the 
inonejr ; any little help of mine at any time is quite 
tt your command, and so it is now, pretty lady { 
for though we are both servaate — I mean we were 
till that odd affair — I would do any thing to oblige 
yon." 

: f I told yon before, that I have nothing for you 
to do." 

" No, perhaps ; but if I were to tell you some- 
thing that is done already, I wonder what you 
would say to that." 

He man did not receive an answer, but be 
presently continued — 

" Suppose no* I wa« to tell you that the per- 
son whom yon hate most iu all the world had got 
into some terrible mess, and I had a little bit of a, 
hand in making it for her V 

" Her!" said Francisca. 

" Yes — her — her— her that's in, lore with him 
— do you take my meaning now V* 

" Yes," said Fisncisca, " I begin to see now 
what you mean : — and you have brought her into 
great tiouble, hare you 1" 

" 1 thought I should make somebody change 
hertcmea little: why, it isn't just herself, you see, 
but it is the next thing to herself that 's got into a 
yery pret^ picUe indeed." 
, " What do you mean?" 
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" Her brother— her second hrother." 

" Ah ! that was a grand thought ; she will 
mind that very much more, Tery much.— Wliat is 
it?" 

" And she does mind it, which is more to the 
purpose; but 111 tell you about that presently. 
Do you remember a little Quaker girl that's ft 
great deal about at my mistress's? . . 

" Yes." 

" Well, he's chained with carrying her off." 

" Has he carried her off?" 
„ " No, no ; that's the joke of it. There's where 
your humble servant puts in his oar. I cam^ 
somehow to know a little about tbe matter before- 
hand, and I knew how it would please you, so I 
just played the gentleman a trick, and peached." 

" You have taken him, I suppose." 

" No; just at present he has slipped through 
our fingers, but we mean to catch, and have some 
fun about him before long." 

" Is thatall V ssdd Francisca. 

" All ! — you would not say that, if you had 
seen how she that you want to bring down took it 
to heart, when she came to my mistress's this morn- 
ing. I set Miss Lucy to listen — poor little thing, 
I make use of her when I want to do you a ser- 
vice. First, when they met, my mistress says, 
(throwing her armB round her neck, I dare say,) 
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' My dear Honoria, what will become of you ?' 
and then she told about it bit by bit. It was the 
piimeBt thing in the world. Lacy says, to hear 
how she grew more angry at every word ; at last, 
she aays,— ' Who dares,' says she, ' insult me 
with such a story V — ' I— I dai'ed,' Ba3rs my mis- 
tress ; ' I knew what it would cmt me, but I de- 
termined to brave it all, that you might not hear 
this heavy tidings from any other quarter.' Then 
she was melted a little at that, and she says, as 
piteous as possible, ' Yon will not take your 
friendship from me, — it is all I have in the world ;' 
but she started up directly after, and says, ' Mrs. 
Hartenfieid, I am certain my brother is innocent.' 
My mistress was Very angry at that. ' I see how 
it is, Miss Conway,' says she, ' you place no con- 
fidence in me,' says she, end she b^an to cry. 
Then the poor yonng lady was all off again. 
< Yes,' says she, ' I believe that you could not tell 
me what is not true, because I know you, and I 
believe my brother would not do this, because I 
know him.' — ' Oh !' says my mistress, ' if there 
was R shadow of doubt, — but there is not.' — < Let 
me see Miss Duncan,*" says the young lady. — 
' You cannot,' says my mistress.—* But I must 
see her,' she says ; ' I know there is a mistake — I 
will find it out.' Then my mistress went off into 
hysterics, and Miss Conway knelt down by her 
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ride to comfort hei'. But mark this. Mistress 
HermanoB, what my mistress naid, nhen she wu 
coming to herself, and see whether the lady isn 't 
in almost as great a scrape as the gentleman. 
* Oh ! my dear Hocoria,' she says, ' why do you 
force me to wound your feelings ? why will you 
not take my denial, when I said you must not see 
Miss Duncan, instead of obliging me to tell you 
the reason 1 — Mise Duncan refuseH to see yota.'T-' 
' Why V says she. — • I am almost ashamed to tell 
you,' says my mistress ; ' but she has taken s 
notion, and I cannot cure her of it, that you 
prompted your brother to do it'— or some words 
tike that." 

" Prompted him to do it !" said Frencisca, 
" What did she mean?" 

" Why, that's the thing I did not know of be* 
fbie, but it 's as well to be aware of it. She has 
had a great spite agaiast Miss Duncan, it seems 
'^at least she denied it, but my mistress said, — 
' I think,' says she, ' my dear, you must be con- 
scious of a little ill-feeling towards her, and it is 
strange you should, considering she is so much 
your inferior in every thing.' Then the young 
lady seemed to be very angry with herself, and 
she said, — ' Oh I if that were true, nobody would 
be my inferiw; but it is not true, indeed it is 
' not,' There is no telling whether that was not 
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hyppcriBy, you Icnow, abd she at the bottonl of it 
all ; but my mistresB does not think so, for sh^ 
says directly, * Ofa now, Hoaoria, you are ac- 
cusing' me more than yburself, when you say that, 
- for I think CTery one your inferior. I have giyen 
you my fnendship, and you may be sura no accu-r 
satibnfl shall take it away ; and I will not long 
bear the presence of the person that utters them 
either,' aba says, ' as Miss Caroline should have 
known, if I had not some pity for her on account 
of this accident' And then, when the young lady 
was going to put in a word, my mistress said,— 
' She did not give away half hearts; when she 
loved, she loved thoroughly,' and some more about 
that ; and Miss Coilway ' cried very much, and 
said that she was her best friend ; but it was 
too great a pleasure to be with her when her bro- 
ther WW so unhappy, so she would go home. MisB 
Lucy says my mistral did not like that at all ; 
but she said, in such a tone, — ' Yes — yes ! — it is 
veryrighttobeagoodaster;' and so they parted. 
Well, sweet, what do you say to that job 1 — do I 
not deserve something for it ?" 

" For thati" said FrancisCa; "no, indeed; 
she would have been a thousand times more uq- 
tuppy, if you had let her brother carry away Miss 
Duncan as .he wished. "So, no ; he that means 
to seife me, Mr. Joboson, must show thai he 
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has done something. You have been only a 
blunderer." 

" Have I though V 

** A mere blundering obstacle. Mias Conway 
Would have wept out her eyes, if he had com- 
mitted the crime." 

" Well, now," said the man, drawing his chair 
nearer, " there 's no particular reason why I should 
be 80 civil; for, you see, I've just got the house to 
myself, and the boy is riding my h(H^e out there 
comfortably enough; but, for all that, I'd sooner 
we should be friends than foes." 

" Friend to you, who saved Mr. Conway from 
being hanged!" 

" Now, my pretty lady, what if it should turn 
out that I did not do any snch thing— ^but thai he 
never would have been hanged, nor would have 
had any chance of it if it were not foF me — what 
would you say then?" 

" If you could give me proof of that — hut it is 
not BO, for he wanted to carry off that young 
Quakeress, and you stopped him." 

" Read that note then, and be convinced." 

" That does look, certainly, as if you had done 
some good service. If it had not been for you, — " 

" No, no, mistress, you are not going to keep 
that — there 's hanging matter there. It is not 
over-safe ; but for such a reward I would have 
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done any thing." Francisca moved her chair, and 
said, — 

"Not yet!" 

*' Not yet 1 — yea, mistress, that won't do. No 
credit in these mattere, if you please. Present pay- 
ment ifl the word," 

" While there is light to see your face," said 
Fiancisca, " I shall avoid you." 
" The candles can soon be blown out," 
" Rake out all the cinders of diat fire first. Do 
not leave a spark." 

" All in time, my young lady, but I will lock 
the door first of all. There, I hope the hearth 
ji^eaaes you." 

" Yes, give me your hand, it is dark enough. 
Now !" she exclaimed. Eustace sprung out of 
the closet. He seized Johnson by the neck, and 
pulled him backwards on the fioor. 

"Bind his legs first," said Francisca; "here 
is a handkerchief — then his arma — your own will 
do. Now one round his mouth." 

Having finished these operations, they took th£ 
key of the room from his pocket, seated him on a 
chair, withdrew into another apartment, and 
locked him in, Eustace, of course, preserving a 
perfect silence during the whole proceeding. 
" What can we do with him V said Eustace, 
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" After you and I are gone, it will not sigDify ; 
my effects will be removed before the funeral. As 
soon as it is over, I will send two of the bearere to 
release him. But what shall we do about the 
not^l" 

" Leave him in poraession of it by all means,'.' 
said Eustace. " I trust my innocence will be esta- 
blished to the world eventually, as I rejoice that it 
has been to you, but it cannot be by this means. 
I am under a pledge not to reveal the circum- 
stances, and I must insist upon it as the greatest 
favour you can render me, that you will make no 
use of the infomiati<Hi which you have obtained 
in this way. It would be very injurious to your 
character, and it would do me no good. Will you 
promise 1" 
" If that he the case, I will." 
Francisca left him immediately, and did not re- 
turn till the bearers arrived to carry her father's 
corpse. There was a solemn sweetness ia her 
smile then, which made a deep impression upon 
Eustace, but dispelled, at the same time, most of 
bis wild dreams respecting her. He joined the 
mourners, and they did not see each other agaiu 
till, after the funeral. Their interview was only 
for a moment, for Father Pietro was waiting tp 
take her away. She stretched out her hand and 
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he raised it to hia lips. She withdrew it with- 
out embarrasHinent, for his manoer showed that 
respectful gratitude was his only feehng towards 
her ; it had been manifest from her own, throu^- 
out the day, that she did not wish him to enter- 
tain any other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LeuniDE hu borne Huh timt ia othei dijn 
On ill ber bnucliei : pieij' bsa found 
Friendi in th« ftjendi of Bcience, and (rue pnjer 
Hm flowed &an Up* wet with Caitalian dews. 



It can strike no one as strange, that nine out 
of ten persons who hear the aTdul 



should be in no wise affected by it ; but that three- 
fourths of the rest, however insensible to the con- 
solations offered by other parts of the ritual, should 
be calmed rather than agitated by such tremen- 
dous sounds, isoneof theconfrari^f^g tonnaRtei on 
which Pascal might have meditated and wondered. 
Eustace Conway was one of these. The solem- 
nization of a Catholic funeral quieted, as I believe 
nothing else would, the ferment in his spirit ; and 
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the three hourg ia which he was trareUiiig alone 
were apaat in peaceful reflectuKis. 

There were three perBoosin the coach which 

Jie joined at D , and one had just left a place 

for hisQ. Thi^ gentleman seemed to be the sabject 
of discoBsion among the travellers. 

' " He is very hberal io his views, extremely libe- 
ral," said a lanky man who sat next to Eustace ; 
." I scarcely know when I have met so enlightened 
a person. I should suspect he was a writer is 
the Westminster Review, from his way of talk- 
ing." 

- " A reporter, I should think," said his opposite 
naghbour. " He had all the air of one, and talked 
about Mr. Brougham, and the Useful Knowledge 
Society, as only reporters do. — -But I beg your 
pardon, Mr. 'Wilmott you said you knew him," 
turning to his neighbour. 

" I know him by sight," said the gentleman 
addressed, in a pleasant voice ; " he is a resident 
fellow of College, Oxford." 

" An Oxford Don !" exclaimed both gentlemen 
'at once. "Are you serious?" 

" PerfecUy." 

" Well, exclaimed the first speaker, that is a 
;«ga of the times indeed !" 

" A very preposterous sign in my opinion," said 
;the second ; " very much like the Angel and Crojv 
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— the IJon and Bunch of Feathers, or any other 
that is more incongruous. I think yoa mast 
agree with me, Mr. Wilmot, that gentlemen of 
your order, who have long gowns to drag after 
them, are not wise when they run races with 
ragamuffins in short jackets." 

" I am aft^d there is a tinge of affectation in 
all clerical, or at least all college liberals," said 
the clei^man ; " and affectation, which is often 
only foolish, is positively mischievous in those 
who educate the young." 

" I subscnbe to that with all my heart," said 
his acquaintance. " Our lads in the present day 
are proofe of its truth." 

" So every one says," remarked the lanky man ; 
" but, upon my word, they do not seem to me 
greater coxcombs than their fathers were before 
them." 

<' No — aotgreater coxcomha — I do not say they 
are ; but they are perverse cixccombs, who have no 
respect of time or place. Thirty years ago, when 
I was at Christ Church, we used an excessive 
quantity of perfttmes ; and when it was charged 
upon us as a vulgarism, we ut^ed that our con- 
- Btant exposure to the collegers (though we never 
saw any of them except in the streets) made the 
precau^on absolutely necessary. That was the 
tone of our co«»mbry ; and . I maintain it was 
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good, rational, local coxcombry. The proof is, 
th^ we dropped it as soon as we left Oxford, and 
took up whatever was proper to our new situ- 
ation. But what is the case with my boy who is 
at Christ Church now? Naturally, he is about as 
great a fool as I was in his day— no greater. The 
differ^ice in my favour arises totally from bad 
manf^ieuient. I turned myself into a scent-box — 
he goes into a debating society." 

" I should think that a great improvement," 
said the lanky man. 

. "Should you, air I wait a few years, and see 
then. The chit will come up to London, fancying 
that he knows all about ' my honourable friend, 
if I may be allowed to call him so' — ' I am 
free to confess' — ' lising as I do under painful 
embarrassment:' he will get into a borough tis 
soon as he can ; he will either make a flash speech 
or break down — it is of little consequence which, 
for, in the first case, he will do nothing more ; in 
the second, he will do nothing at allj and in both 
he will turn loui^r, affect that he is tired of that 
uons^ise; that it reminds him of college; that 
perhaps he may give both parties a cutting up 
some time soon, but not at present ; and that the 
proper business of a member is to scramble for 
place among the exclusives, make love to actresses, 
and play at Crockford's. Deuce take- these re- 
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fonning dons ! They thought that they might 
take a spoonful of politics in their tea — enough to 
give it a flavour; and, as they ought to have 
known, the lads have immediately begun to help 
themselvee with ladles." 

' " I agree with you," said theclei^man, "fliat 
the follies practised in the colleges of our day, 
witli a great show of improvemeiit, are pracUcally 
worse than any which have existed heretofore; 
but I do not think that the senior members of the 
ITniTersity can be accused of encouraging them by 
their example. Accountable for them I think 
they are— fearfully accountable ; but on an en- 
tirely different ground." 

" Entirely different !" said the Liberal. " I am 
rejoiced to hear such a sentiment from one of 
your order, sir. It is their perseverance in retfun- 
ing a number of useless studies, inconsistent with 
the spirit of the age, and perfectly useless in the 
business of the world, which has driven their 
pupils to seek for a semblance of practical infor- 
mation in these spouting clubs. Educated as 
they have been, it is imposable that they can 
profit each other much : but for that, as you say, 
their teachers are accountable." 

" You have paid me a compliment," said the 
clergyman, "which I do not deserve. In the sense 
which you give the word, I am less libend than 
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the majority of my {nvfesBion. Matay of theni 
think with you, that the present rules of the \iai* 
vemt^ show too little deference to public opinion i 
I think they show too much. Many of them wish 
the present stodies should be aboHshed, end others 
introduced : I think too many substitates have 
been made already. Many of them declare that 
the schools will never be of any viae to the world; 
nnless they adopt some of its' spirit : I think that 
they are itifected with its spirit, and that this is 
the secret of tiieir inefficiency." 

" I like a man who goes all lengths^" said the 
Liberal. 

: " I suspect, sir," said the cletgymaQ, " that 
our difference is not about thiff or that length ; it 
is a differeoce in kind. You beliere that the Uni* 
Tcrsity is to prepare youths for a. successful careef 
in society : I believe the sole object is to give 
them that manly chuwiter which will enable them 
to resist the influences of society. I do not care 
to prove that I am right, and that any university 
which does not stand upon this basis will be 
rickety in its childhood, and nsdesB or mis^ 
ehievous in its manhood ; I care only to assert 
that this was the mdion of those who founded 
Oxford and Cambridge. I fear that thair sncces'^ 
eors are gradually losing (right of this principle — 
are gradually beginning to think that it is tbeit 
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busiaesB to turn out clever lawyers aad serviceable 
treasury-clerks — are pleased when the world com- 
pliments them upon the goodBess of the article 
with which they have iumished it — and that this 
low vanity is absorbing all th^r will and their 
power to Create great men, ' whom the age will 
Bcom, and who will save it from the scorn of the 
times to come." 

" One or two such men," said the Liberal, " in 
a generation may be very useful ; but the Uni- 
versity gives us two or three thousand youths 
every year. I suppose you are content that a 
portion shall do week-day services ? " 

" I wish to have a &r more hard-working and 
active race than we have at present," said the 
clei^man ; " men more persevering in toil, and 
Leas impatient of reward : but all experience — a 
thing which the schools are not privileged to 
despise, thoi^h the world is — all experience is 
against the notion, that the means to procure a 
supply of good ordinary men is to attempt nothing 
higher. I know that nine-tenths of those which 
the University sends out, must be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ; but if I train the ten- 
tenths to be so, depend upon it the wood will be 
badly cut, the water wilt be spilt. Aim at some- 
thing noble ; make your system such that a great 
man may be formed by it, and there will be man- 
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hood ia your little men of which you do not 
dream. But when soiue skilful rbetotielBii, or 
lucky rat, stands at the top of the ladder — when 
the University, instead of disclaiming the crea- 
ture, instead of pleading, as an excuse for them- 
selves, that the healthiest moUier may hy acci- 
dent produce a shapeless abortion, stands shout- 
ing, that the world may know what great things 
they can do, ' We taught the hoy ! ' — when the 
hatred wluch worldly men will bear to religion 
always, and to learning whenever it teaches us to 
soar and not to grovel, is met, not with a frank 
defiance, but rather with a deceitful argument to 
show that trade ie the better for them —is it won- 
derful that a puny, beggarly feeling shoulci per- 
vade the maes of our young men? — that they should 
scorn all noble achievements — should have nu 
higher standard of action than the world's opi- 
nion, and should conceive of no higher reward 
than to sit down amidst loud cheering, vyhich con- 
tinues for several moments ? " 

" It is rather bard upon the collie," said the 
Liberal, " if they try so diligently to please the 
world, that the world is so dissatisfied with 
them," 

" I rejoice to hear it," said the clergyman ; 
" then there is a hope that the former may at last 
abandon their absurd, unworthy endeavours to 
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please ii. If I could but convince the authorities 
of Oxford and Cambridge that the London Uni- 
versity can make up the kind of goods which sire 
wanted for the market, more expeditiously by 
one half than they can, and that their commodi- 
ties themselves will have a gloss, a saleable look, 
which they have not the secret of imparting to 
theirs, I should not despair of seeing then the 
good old times return, when they ftimisbed the 
statesmen, the philosophers, the apostles, the 
martyrs, but left rakes and jobbers to the inns of 
court and city," 

" And would you make no change in the 
books ? " 

" Yea, I would banish several of the modem 
ones — imprimit, Paley's Moral Philosophy — from 
my own University." 

" You think no reformation necessary io the 
system ? " said Eustace. 

" If you call making a dead system alive, a 
reformation, I do," 

" How is that to be effected ? " said our hero. 

" I think the biographies of remarkable men 
who have — I mean, really remarkable men— exer- 
cised a decided influence over their contempora- 
ries, furnish the best answer to your question. It 
makes one's heart bleed to read the narrative of 
their college years. Whether they knew it or not. 
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this was the crisis of their Htab, this was the 
stni^Ie — whether all their past existence should 
belcHig to them, or be severed from them ; then 
were the powers of good aod evil wrestling fot 
the mastery in their souls. Of comse they were 
troubled with wretched loathings — on agonizing 
heart-sickneas, during the process. Were any 
remedies applied ? ' Oh, no,' say grare and ex- 
perienced men ; ' to be sore not ; it was what all 
people have in their time : a little exposure to the 
world sets that to rights : wait a year or two, and 
yoQ will find the sufferers laughing at it them- 
seivea.' Who doubts it ? It ia known by nearly 
every nation : no ghost from the dead, or wise 
man in his arm-chair, is needed to tell us that : 
all that have seen it, all that have felt tfie least of 
it, are for more convinced of the (act than they 
can be. But if transitory, it is transitory in the 
same sense as a fever or liver complaint ; it will 
pass either to life or death — is it of no importance 
which ?— whether they become scomers and sen^ 
sualists, or the lights of another generation 1 Now, 
for this purpose, we shall gain nothing by substi- 
tutii^ modem or practical studies, as they are 
called, for those which the University now pa- 
tronizes. Adam Smith would not do them more 
good than .Sschylus, or Lingard than Thucydides ; 
tor some of them, yielding to the v<HCe of w^at- 
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beaded quacks, have tried the prescriptioD, and it 
failed. No prescription was needed. One voice, 
one liTing voice, which they could have trusts, 
to say — ' These words, which we put into your 
hands, are not mere barren symbols ; they have 
life and meaning in them : — these Greek signs do 
not merely translate, they express the thoughts 
of actual human bein^ ; men wrote that history, 
men did the deeds which it speaks of : — that this 
goodly canopy the sky, this overhanging firma- 
ment, look you, fretted with golden fire, is not a 
mere pestilent congregation of vapours, though it 
may seem so to you, as it once did to me ; and 
these sacred oracles not a mere helmet of lots, out 
of which, when the priest has shaken them, that 
one will jump which suits his purpose, but con- 
tains words which, strange as it may sound, posi- 
tively mean what they say :' one comfortable 

exhortation to proceed, however long the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death might seem, and however 
pale and spectral the forms which Haunt it, for 
the ground had been travelled before ; and to 
fight hard, though the fiend might be powerful, 
for help is at hand, and there is a blessing to him 
who overcomes : — one friendly intimation, that his 
fate, in which angels are said to concern them- 
selves, was not one to which beings of his own 
flesh and blood were wholly indifferent ; — this. 
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this would have been sufficient to prevent many a 
hnnianbeiDgtrombecomuigacarBe to himself then, 
and to his fellow'Creaturee atiterwards, when years 
had strengthened his powers and sealed his alle* 
giance to evil. Unfortunately, this was wanting. 
Those of the some age were in tb« same fever- 
ward with himself; and his seniors believed that 
they were not the keepers of such young bro- 
thers." 

" Yon think, then," said Eustace, " there is no 
remedy for the evils of the system but a closer 
intimacy between the younger and older members 
of the Univer«ty. I am afraid the proposition 
would stir up great laughter in the commons and 
combination-rooms ; the notion of friendship with 
boys seems ao utterly ridiculous to them all." 

" I am not aware," said Mr. Wilmot, " that 
Howard's nostrils had any natural hankering after 
the effluvia of prisons. The notion may be 
right or wrong, but it can be only ndiculous on 
the supposition thai self-indulgence is men's duty, 
— a very proper doctrine for those to hold who will 
honestly avowitibntsomewhatinconsistent for those 
who still keep up the cerenwny of preachmg and 
have not as yet thrown their Bibles into the fire." 

" The fellows certainly cannot plead the dili- 
gent use which they have made of their literary 
Insure as a reason against taking it away," siud 
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Eustace : " I fear it is a graver objection — that 
they are not competent, as yon sappose, to entet 
into the feelings of young men." , 

" To that argument I answer. Let men perform 
their duty, and they will know how to perform it. 
Wlien did tfie want of exertion &ul to draw 
after it the want of power ? Their self-esteem will 
doubtless pay a heavy tax for their past negli- 
gence. When they have once discovered that there 
is something passing in the minds of those whom 
they had been used to fancy had merely legs to 
walk to lectures upon, hands to break lamps with, 
and ears to hear the sermon at St Mary's^ 
it will be a long time before they discover wbiU 
that something is. They will catch at the end 
of a thousand threads, which will not unravel the 
skein; they will try incantations without end out 
of their books, and the Sesame will not open ; 
they must find, and be content to find, that 
a toil, which they thought too insignificant for 
learned Pundits, is one to which all their leamin^^ 
is unequal. But what the wisdom of libra- 
rians cannot effect, the wisdom that is from 
above — the wisdom of humble perseverance — will. 
And what will be the consequence witli reference 
to their literary pursuits, of which you speak ? 
lite most cheering to every honest man, the 
most afflicting to those who. believe that the only 
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Stimulus to diligence is a booksellet'B fee, and 
who have trianiphantiy appealed to the slu^ish- 
ness of our human bodies in support of their 
creed. 'There is a knowledge of life which is 
&tal to the student ; there is a knowledge of life 
which is more necessary to bim than to any one 
else. The one is that which some of our younger 
fellows are trying to acquire by miserable attempts 
to catch the manners of Bond Street ; con-^ 
tiiving to secure at the same moment the laughter 
of fesbionable men and the pity of wise men. 
The other is that which may be acquired by 
all who will honestly and afiectionately endeavour 
to understand the mind of their f^ow-creatures. 
How is it that men living in seclusion, with 
nothing to worry, nothing to excite, should not 
have produced half as many notable books as 
have been written by cleigymen in active duty ! 
ay, as have isBued from the garrets of curates, 
who, after shearing half-a-dozen sheep in the 
morning, and watching over the flock of Christ in 
the afternoon, come home in the evening and 
rock their children's cradle and listen to the din 
of scolding wives ! And what books ? Penny 
tracts ? religious poems written with a rhyming 
dictionary ? sermons for trade ? abstracts for the use 
of schools? books composed to keep off the pres- 
sure of instant hunger? No; but , possessions 
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for immortality -^ treatises of deep thought and 
accompliBhed learning, touching tbe foundations 
of laws and the heart of reUgion. The difference 
anses from this, that thes6 waking men learnt 
amidst their vexations, that there is a force in 
words, a reality in things, which seem to the 
sleepy eye mere dry abatractions. If our ances- 
tors decided that wisdom should not live with 
children round her knees in our colleges, it was 
not because they were insensible to the want of 
such etcitements to diligence — not because 
they wished the vulgar motives of praise or lucre 
to be substituted for them, but because they 
believed that there should be no interruption from 
personal feelings in the great work of education ; 
and that this work, it' piously and honestly 
pursued, would supply the life and interest which 
men must know themselves before they can trans* 
fer them to books." 

" You think they were right?" said Eostace. 

" I think," Bud the clergyman, "that if that 
sympathy, which I wish to see existing between - 
the elder and younger members of the Univer- 
sities, could be established, we should see more 
standard works issuing from them every montbi 
than twenty years commonly furnish at present ; — 
nay, that, in time, manly literature might compete 
with trash, Cambridge bold up its head against 
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Qrnb Street, and the Claiendon Press move as 
&at as the Minerra," 

. ' Shortly after this, the converBation dropped. It 
left little impremum upon the auod of Eustace : 
he was . an habitual believer in Necessity ; and of 
course a project which presumed the existence of 
good motives, and was built upon the acknowledg- 
ment of man's responsibility, struck him as 
foolish and visionary. The excitement which fol- 
lowed his flight from Rumbold had for a moment 
recalled bis hopes, but they soon vanished ; aad, 
even when he was a professed Reformer, he had 
always considered the Universities as past cure. 
Refiections upon this and the clergyman soon gave 
way to others that were more p^-sonal. Hitherto 
he bad thought more of Francisca than of her 
warning : now it occurred to him, and he made 
many conjectures about the name of the pemon 
whom she denounced. But be could not satisfy 
himself; and after a time he gave up the inquiry, 
convinced that it was of no real importance to 
Honoiia.' Eight months bad elapsed since she 
parted with her servant, and surely she could not 
have concealed her attachment from him during 
all that time. Either therefore Francisca might 
have been mistaken, or she bad detected some 
half-formed feelings, which passed away, or were 
absorbed perhaps in the sorrow for her depar- 
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tuK' At any rate thete could be no danger in 
delaying his admonitions till Ibeymet agun ; and 
if he sent them by letter, ahe would consult Mrs. 
Hartenfield, and would fall atill more under an 
influence which he was anxious to weaken. 
. When he reached the me^et town, at which 
the coach stopped, he wrote a few affectioaate 
lines to her, and set off forthe village of M . 
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CHAPTER Vlt 

The folded gitei would bar roj progieM Daw, 

But that Ihe lord of thU encloeed demenie, 

CommumcitiTe of cbe good he owni, 

AdmilB me to a ehare. 

RflbtMn% cIwDge I wliBre no* ')>< blujag mn } 

Bj abort trantiiion ve bate )o»t bi* glare 

And itepp'd U once into > coulei clime. 



•The village of M — ^ was one of those Tillages 
nliich every body called pretty, and nobody 
knows why. It was not in the road to any town, 
yet a path carefhlty macadamized, and without a 
single curve or elevation, ran through it. On one 
« sideofthispathwasanirregularlineof houses, un- 
like each other in ^e and construction, and, thoogb 
Aot to the same degree, in dimensions ; but 
whether they were obtrasive or retiring, — whether 
they exhibited an open front, or turned their 
backs upon their neighbours, — whether they were 
hidden by good angels in passion-flowers and 
clematis, or stood forth in all the simple magmfi> 
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cence of yellow wash, all were respectable, all 
apparently convenient, and all ugly. Opposite 
these was a green, rugged enough to be an eligi- 
ble piece of ground for any persoa entering the 
poetical line, who was disposed to lay out a 
capital of ten or a dozen Bonnets in exaltation of 
the natural and in disparagement of the pastoral : 
nor, if he were a genuine lover of truth, would he 
suppress the fact, that the beantifiil breaks and 
playful undulations of the greensward enable the 
sweet Auburn to furnish the neighbourhood for 
many miles round with stones, clay, and coals. 
At the back of this green are scattered rows of 
cottages, set one upon another most uoBystemati- 
cally, and as little as itself exiubiting any rustic 
affectations : but simplicity, it would seem, ia not 
beauty, and these exceedingly umpte cottages 
were also exceedingly iiightful. The inhabitants 
of them were evidently not agnculturista, who 
derived their idea of a habitation from the lodge of 
the squire's house, or from their own hay-etacks ; . 
but journeymen masons, bricklayers, or car- 
peaters, who understood nothing by a cott^^ but 
a small house, and accordingly produced diminu- 
tive copies of the buildings which they were in 
the habit of erecting for their supetiors. Eustace 
foncied he could trace, in each of them, which of 
the larger houses in the neighbourhood its owner 
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bad taken for his model, the bare and etariag 
brick ^nts being of course the favourite, but 
the clematis, which covered a few of the better- 
looking houses being occasionally typified in the 
vine, that spread its tendrils on some of the pret* 
tier cottages. With these exceptions, the chief 
ornament of the hovels as well as of the green 
were the white clothes suspended in very pictu- 
resque combinations before the doors of the 
washing sisterhood. 

Lastly, at different ends of the villages, thin 
avenues of ashes had taken a fancy of interposing 
themselves between the houses and the green : 
but the inhabitants had set their faces against 
this presumption ; and a few shaggy boughs, 
swinging on the tops of long awkward may-poles, 
were all that remained of what had been once 
luxuriant foliage. Eustace remembered having 
seen a person somewhere, whom he afterwards 
underatood to be I^dy Edward Mortimer, and he 
had a vague dream of great beauty and graceful - 
ness c{»mected with her name. He looked round 
tiierefbie in amazement at the place which she 
had selected for a residence, and thought there 
must be good ground for Francisca's remark, that 
^e had some strunge &ncies. He was staring 
about him, and speculating upon that subject, 
when he heard his name pronounced in a fiuniliar 
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Toice. He started, looked round with alarm, and 
recogmsed Morton. The sight of him was a great 
relief. It was obviously dangerous to keep any 
one who knew him in ignorance of his circum- 
stances, — and yet who could understand the mu- 
tilated story which his promise to Rumbold peiv 
mitted him to tell? If there were such a person, 
■it was Morton, No one would discover more 
quickly the lacuna and contradictions in his story ; 
but, instead of disbelieving it aa account of them, 
lie would instantly see that his fiiend had got 
his head into a noose, from which be could not 
extract it, though it had no more business td 
be there than his own. The event proved he was 
right : Morton rallied him on his rashness, said 
he hoped he should know something more of 
his scrape by-and-by, that he might assist in 
helping him out of it, and expressed more .wour 
der at the place he had selected for a retrcatj 
than at the circumstances which had made it 
necessary. 

Our hero adjourned with him to his lodgings: 
It appeared he had come into the neighbourhood 
for the purpose of shooting ; but he owned that 
the attractions of Lady Edward Mortimer's sor 
Ciety had been stronger than that of Mr. Mark- 
barn's estate, and that his gun had been very idle. 
He mentioned her as a lady with whose husband 
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be had made acquaintance duiing bis firat college 
vacation, which he passed with his uncle at lia- 
hon, and who bad since become rety iatim&te 
ariih his fiuoily. He reminded Eustace that be 
bad seen her sixteen mcMithB before, at Mrs.' 
Morton's, and, hy eome btnta respecting her 
countenance, succeeded in awakening him to very 
definite recollections. He expressed great plea- 
sure at our hero's arrival, urged him to take 
aootlier room in his lodginge, and promised &at 
his letter to Mrs. Franklin should not be his only 
introduction to Bingrore Cottage. The anange- 
ment was soon made, and they set out together to 
visit the two ladies. As they walked, Morttw 
obligingly asked him what hes he should tell on 
bis behalf. 

" The simfde truth, that I am waiting here io 
doubt whether letters may not induce me to go 
Abroad, will be sufficient," said Eustace. 

" As we are within four miles of the coast, that 
may do ; odierwiee I like a good well-contrived 
circumstantial faUebood in such cases : it seldom 
does any hann, even when discovered. A friend 
secured my admission into a coterie of literary, peo- 
ple; chiefly ladies, by assuring them that I was 
the antfaor of certain oopiea of verses in the New 
-Mcnthly Magazine. I forgot to ask him which, 
and itnprudently took credit for some which had 
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Mr. Campbell's name affixed to them. Of conrse 
I could not escape detecdon in snch a circle, yet I 
am now the most respected and popular person in 
it. To be sure, male animals are rather a rarity, 
and since every ' effect defective comes by cause,' 
those of the other sex, to whom caps are a desirable 
ornament, not equally so. Does not this line of 
buildings took als if it had been published by a so- 
ciety for the difiiisioD of useful architecture ? " 

" Extremely. How can Lady Edward Morti- 
mer endure such a place ? " 

" Wait and see," said his companicm, opening 
a gate at the end of a path a little out of the high- 
way. " We will not approach her cottage by ike 
camage-road ; for, though it is the moet nnlike a 
carriage-road of any that bear the name in the 
kingdom, there is a better way to the part of the 
house in which Lady Edward is generally visible." 

They entered a narrow path of gravel and peb- 
ble-stones, on the ri^t of which was a plantation 
excluding all view ofdistantobjects, whilst on the 
left ran a high mossy bank studded with wild 
flowers, and occafiionally broken bo as to admit a 
sight of ne^hbooiing meadows and orchards. A 
murmuring sound gave notice that a river was 
near them, but in what direction was yet uncertain. 
The pathway led into a narrow dell, from which 
they emei^ed by steep irregular stone steps, and 
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found themselrea on the ]rvii, within sight of the 
cottage, which commanded a view oftherirer nm- 
ning in a deep Talley on two sides of it, though 
often hidden by the foUage of the trees on its 
banks, which raised their heads to a level with the 
plants and flower-beds on (he lawn. These last 
were grouped in exquisite taste, only equalled by 
the thatched cottage itself, which Conway pro- 
nounced to be the most perfect he bad ever 
seen. 

The mistress was not at hom@. Mrs. Franklin 
was indisposed ; but, on receiving Francisca's let- 
ter, she sent an earnest request that Mr. Oreen 
would wait a short time that she might have the 
pleaBiire of seeing him. Meantime Morton pro- 
posed a walk in the grounds, and in the shrubbery 
they met Lady Edward. 

Notwithstanding a plain dress and gipsy 
bonnet, Eustace instantly rec<^ised the counte- 
nance and form which had riveted his regard in 
Mrs. Morton's drawing-room. If she had changed 
at all since that time, she had become more 
lovely, and she certainly looked younger. It was 
impossible to believe she was more than twenty- 
five, and, but for a beautiful little boy at her side, 
Eustace would have pronounced her less. 

" This is an old and intimate friend of mine, 
Mr. Green," said Morton, presenting him. The 
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plebeian monosyllable grated harehly on his ear, 
and there was a slight confusion in Lady Edward's 
manner as she acknowledged his bow, which was 
occasioned, he thought, by the disagreeable as- 
sociation which such a name suggested. Still the 
circumstances of their previous meeting were now 
BO visibly before him, that he could not help re- 
membering how she withdrew her eyes from him 
then ; and though he was not coxcomb enough to 
think much of either occurrence, the recollection 
soothed his vanity. 

" When we met you. Lady Edward," said 
Morton, " I was explaining to my friend the rea- 
sons which induced you to select the ugliest 
village in England as a site for the prettiest 
cottage." 

" Pray let me hear them." 

" I said, that looking around on miserable 
hovels, snd more miserable houses, you exclaimed 
with Mr, Canning, — ' I will call a new world into 
existence to redress the balance of the old.' Every 
thing in the neighbourhood breathes of oil, per- 
fumery, and of the pharmacopceia ; I will create a 
fragrant spot in the midst of it. Elsewhere vul- 
garity thrusts itself in the way of ancient refine- 
ment ; I decree that, for once, gracefulness shall 
be the intruder." 

" What a magnificent notion ! I wish, with all 
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my heart, it had occurred to me. But I am aflnud 
th« simple fitct ib, tJiat I saw a valley, floiae Jxeee. 
aad a stream, (in the highly oiiental langui^ of 
our parish it is c^led a river,) ai^ feocied that 
they would be pretty outworks to a cottage." 

'' Bat you are not entirely ineenuble to the 
pleasures of contrast 1" 

" I am afraid I am. I do not think I should 

leave M , if every house in it were five times 

as beautiful as you pretend that mine is. But I 
shall be glad to know, Mr. Morton, what right 
yoo hare to slander my village? It ought to 
delight you particularly." 

"Why so?" 

" Surely it is a glorious triumph of the ]mn^ 
ciiHe of utility, which you preach, over my 
fiivolous notions about taste and beauty." 

" It is very free from those feudal abominations, 
I must confess," said Morton. 

" Certainly ; and who will give you credit for 
reuoundug the Baal which your countrymen wor- 
ship, while you retain a reverence for his altars 
and his groves?" said I^dy Edward. 

" I always professed an exception in favour of 
his priestesses," said Morton. 

They had now reached the cottage, and Lady 
Edward led them through a conBervatory into a 
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breakfaflt-parlonr. The room they had entered 
before, was fitted up with remarkable elegance ; 
but there was an ahnost savage plainness in this, 
which Eustace thought scarcely worthy of the 
cottage, the garden, and the owner. Hie surprise 
was diminished, but it gave place to an alana not 
very unaccountable, conBidering the event of the 
evenibg bat one before, when he saw a Quakeress 
sitting in it, and was introduced to her as the 
Mrs. Franklin he had come to visit. A glance at 
her countenance extinguished these feelings at 
once. It was worn and wrinkled, and bespoke a 
person past uzty. It could have belonged to no 
one who had not suffered long and bitterly — &r 
longer and more bitterly than those who think 
themselves privileged to hate their kind and their 
Creator. Here, every line that spoke of endu- 
rance spoke also of gentleness. She might,' or 
might not, have been good-natured in youth. It 
was di£ScuIt to suppose that she was ever other- 
vriee, yet scarcely less difficult to believe that so 
superficial a feeling had ever governed her ac- 
tions, or been expressed in her face. Deep- 
settled benevolence was now its single character- 
istic. Her eyes were sunk, and had lost their 
brilliancy, but were very mild and beautifhl. Her 
smiles seemed to have been fetched a long way, 
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yet they came as readily as those which are al- 
vaya lurlting at the corners of the mouth. Id 
short, it was a phy8i(^;noiny of which you felt 
certain ; for there are Bucb, even as there are hu- 
man characters^ of which you can be certain ; and 
let persons say what they will about the deceit- 
fiilness of the countenance, it is not more deceitful 
than that of which it is the im^e. 

She waa reading Francisca's letter when they 
entered; and Eustace observed that hereyes swam 
with tears : when Morton and Lady Edward 
withdrew, she exclaimed — 

" What a kind, noble creature this is ! friend 
Green ; I think that is thy name ; thou art indeed 
a welcome messenger for bringing me tidings of 
her, even if thou wert not, as she says in her letter, 
the brother of her dearest friend. I hope we shall 
see a great deal of thee." 

The friend was so gentle, her welcome no hearty, 
and the language in which she spoke of Francisca, 
with whose history Eustace remembered that she 
was acquainted, so delightful, that I almost doubt 
whether this invitation gave him less pleasure than 
the one which he received a few minutes after 
from a much younger and &irer person. That, 
too, was expressed very cordially. " The more 
they saw of a fnend of Mr. Morton's," Lady 
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£dward sitid to him, " ihe man they shoald be 
gratified." 

He retired to bis lodgiags very well contented 
that he bad tiatened to Frencisca's adrice in choos- 
ing a hiding-place. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The tcuon firm, ths tcnptnU will, 
Endunnce, faredght, itrength, uidlkiU, 
A perfect woniMi, soblj plinn'd 
To wun, to coDifort, lod comnundi 
Aod ]^t a fpiiit idll, ind bright 
With wmething of tn ngel light- 
Worn dbwohth. 

If our hero hod beeQ alone, he might have treated 
theae invitations as ordinary dvilities, only au- 
thoriung an occasional visit. But Morton would 
not allow any such constructions He sud that 
he bad lounged away most of his time there 
before his friend came ; that the footish people in 
tiie village of course had qtarted a hoodred reports 
about him ; and Uiough Lady Edward was an 
Irish woman, and did not heed them, yet ^e 
would doubtiees be gratefhl if he made the sim- 
plicity c^ hw intenttons evident by bringing a 
friend. These arguments received strong con- 
fiimatioD from the kindnees of his hostessea; so 
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that each day be felt less scrupulous about pass- 
ing a considerable part of it with them. In the 
motnings they talked or walked with both the 
ladies; in the evenings, when there were often 
other guests, Lady Edward sung and played on 
the harp. The question which time was the most 
■^[reeable, caused a difference between Eustace 
and hia friend, our hero 'preferring Lady Edward's 
exquisite voice in singing, and Morton his own in 
conversation. 

Conway could not satisfy himself, whether there 
was any foundation for the slanderous r^xtrts to , 
which Morton alluded, and which he did not seem 
very anxious to discredit. From his language 
respecting Lady Edward, it might be suspected 
that be entertained some ambitions projects ; from 
his conversation with her, it was impoBsible to 
draw any inference, for the style of artificial far- 
fetched badinage, in which he generally conversed 
with ladies, does not admit c^ many variations. 
Gratiano probably talked in precisely the same 
manner, and in neariy the same words, to Jessica 
when he was stealing her for a firiend, and to 
Kerissa when he was beseeching her for himself; 
and it was a question left in a great measure to 
the sagacity of the interpreter, whether Morton 
spoke the dialect of a common acquaintance or 
that of an as[nriDg lover. When Eustace saw' 
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more of Lady Edward Mortimer, he often asked 
himself how she construed it, and he could not 
qatisractorily determine. She replied to Morton's 
ordinary nonsense with much better of her own ; 
and when he uttered any words in which it was 
possible to detect a meaning, she manifested no 
confusion. This wottid have heen natural in a 
person who bad seen much of the world, but 
Eustace judged that she had not, partly from the 
dialogue which he had overheard between her and 
Lord Edward, partly because her general conver- 
sation displayed native sprightliness of &ncy, ra* 
ther than the devemess which is acquired in so- 
ciety. At times he thought she was exactly the 
person whom Morton might please, and sometimes 
that she would revolt more, at his levity than 
many ladies of a fer graver aspect. "When he re- 
membered the character Francisca had given of 
her late lord, he was sometimes inclined to adopt 
the former opinion ; for though he often detected 
in Lady Edward's varying countenance an ex- 
pression of sudden sadness, which he could not 
for a mcunent believe to he assumed, her ordinary 
maimer certainly did not display the settled sorrow 
of disconsolate widowhood. But he drew the 
opposite inference, from her conduct as a mother. 
Her little hoy was scarcely ever out of her sight, 
and, without, being the least obtrosive in the dis- 
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fl&y of hn affection towardg bim, she showed hf 
a thousand little acts how deeply it was seated. 

" I cannot think how it is," she said to Morton 
one moming, " constdering the nnmher of poor 
clever men there are in the world, that it is so 
hard to find a toleiahle tutor. I have been in 
search of one for WiUiam above »ix monthe." 

" Thou art more strict in thy requirements than 
Biany mothers," said Mrs. Franklin. 
. " Yet my standard of perfection stops at least 
a hundred degrees short of youm, my dear fiiend," 
said Lady Edward. 

" I am afraid. Mrs. Franklin, I should not 
reach your level," said Morton ; " but may I not 
dare to hope, that in a p^r of black worsted 
stockioge, 1 should realize Lady Edward's ideal of 
a pedagogue 1" 

" No, Mr. Morton ; I must curb your steed and 
check your pride. You want several requisites 
besides that indispensable one .'" 

" I have only one objection to thee," said the 
Quakeress, " for I do not doubt thou wouldst be 
kind to the young as thou art to the old ; I think 
thou wouldst not have sufficient reverence for 
children !" 

"Is that absolutely necessary?" said Morton. 
" I do not remember that I was much revered in 
my childhood i though perhaps my instructors 
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cultivated the feeling of awe towards me by 
makiog me invi«iUe, which they often did by 
putting me in a dark closet." 

" That Mn. Franklin would call Boperatitious 
reverence," said Lady Edward. " I do not know 
whether I mean the same thii^ Uiat the does ; but 
certainly there is a respect due to children, which 
none of those who offered tbemaelTea to me 
seemed willing to pay them. A very sagacious 
one, who came I think from Aberdeen, and said 
that he had great experi^ice in education, told 
me tliat he found it very useful, instead of giving 
children lectures, to make observatiuu upon points 
in their behaviour when they were present. He 
■aid nothing came home to them hke that. Poor 
little things ! I should think nothing would. 
Which of us grown-up people can endure to be 
talked at ? If they understand what is meant, it 
must be &r more painful to them ; if not, it 
is certainly a harmless gratification of our own 
malice." 

. " If we abstained from acts of .ill-breeding be 
cause they are cruel," said Eustace. " and not 
because they are forbidden, we should perhaps 
remember ib&t the outrage is greater in proportion 
to the weakness of Uie object. But going quietly 
round in a mill, as we do-— acting properly, be- 
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cause it is less troable than acting improperly — 
such thoughts are not likely to strike us." 

" Thou dost not think all men go round in a 
mill ?" said Mrs. Franklin. " How many kind im- 
pulses we see actuating our fellow men, even those 
of them that are not habitually guided by the 
Spirit of Truth!" 

"Ah!" said Lady Edward; "my dear Mrs. 
FranUin, I knew you would not pay those sweet 
little impulses a compliment without putting in 
some quaUfying sentence, which I cannot under- 
stand. 1 think I shall ask Mr. Green to fight 
my battles upon that subject. Mr. Morton is a 
common enemy of us both." 

Eustace saw that he was getting on dangerous 
ground, for, if he expressed bis real opinions, he 
would prore himself a much more decided enemy 
to the opinions of both ladies than his friend was. 
He craitrtved to change the subject. 

" A cleigyman, whom I met in the coach a few 
ivfa ago, said be was accounting for the difficulty 
which you have experienced in obtuning a tutor. 
According to him the Universities are in such a 
state, that we must not expect any class which 
they furnish to do its duty." 

" Is your experience in favour of his opinion?" 
said Lady Edward. 
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' " I cannot presume to differ with a clergyman 
on such a Bubject," replied our hero. 

" Do you remember his name ?" 

" Wamot." 

" Mr. Wilmot ? — the rector of Hulton, and my 
very good friend. What did you think of him?" 

^' His opinions seemed to me rather &ntastic." 

" Did they indeed V she exclaimed, laughing. 
" I shall have a great triumph over him when we 
meet next. To think that he who is so sober 
among us, and sweeps away my pretty cobwebs 
and gay gossamers with the rudest hand in the 
world, should let loose his v^aries in stage- 
coaches!" 

When Eustace returned to his lodgings, he 
found the following note : — 

" Your letter, my dearest Eustace, was the 
greatest comfort I ever received. To see your 
hand again — to know that you were well, and that 
you still care for me — oh, my dear brother, it 
was a delight which I do not deserve. There were 
only two hnes I would have scratched qat of it, 
and they were very cruel indeed. How could you 
write them, Eustace ? Do you think if a heavy 
charge was brought f^unst me, you would let the 
faintest suspicion that it vras true enter your 
mind ^ O no ! I am sure you would not. Why 
do you ask me, then, whether I shall tiiunk you 
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itmoeent ? Do yaa think I lore you so mucli lew 
than you loye me? My dear, dear brother, do not 
eTerhavesucfaliardthougfataofmeBgam. Ibelicve 
it would be ten hundred timea eftsier for me' to 
commit a bad action than for you. And what is 
there in the di^race mthout the sin ? You may 
think it Bbwige, but it is true, that 1 feel real 
pleasure, because Mise Duncan feiunea that I 
tempted you to do what you never did. It seemed 
to me as if I were more one with ytm, and I some' 
times wish everybody thought as she does, that 
1 might come to you and show you that I am 
your sister still. 

" I cannot tell how to advise you. God, I am 
sure, will make your innocence evident ; for he 
never fails those who trust him ; and you do, 
Eustace, — do you not ? But we must not run into 
danger, and I should be very sorry to see you 
here. No warrant is taken out yet, and Mrs. 
Hartenfield will use her influence to prevent liei 
husband from getting one. Indeed, Eustace, she 
is a kind friend and wellwisher of yours. Her 
society has been very useful and delightful to me ; 
but I live entirely at home now I wish I could 
persuade Misa Vyvyan and others ziot to thiuk ill 
of her ; I am sure she does not deserve it. 
Henry's fiiend, Captmn Marryatt, who called here 
the other day, went so far as to say that he be- 
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liewd she bad plotted the scheme against yon.' I 
was very, very angry, and spoke perhaps more 
harshly than I ought : but think what a charge it 
was ! I could not believe that any human being I 
erer saw or beard of had incurred it justly. 

" I wrote to our kind guardian, announcing our 
misfoitane, and begging his advice. I need not 
tell you that his answer wb« most affectionate. 
He sent Charles to ub immediately, and would 
have come himself but for a severe fit of the goat. 
As Henry is out, and gave me no hint of the di- 
rection in which he meant to travel, I should not 
have known what to do without Charles. 
. " I do not know what I am ^vrit)ng, my dear 
Eustace ; but I know that I never loved you half 
so well ae I do now. I think I could have bome 
all my part of this misery, to feel how dear you 
are to me. You should have heard before, but I 
have not been quite well. — I must leave off for tbe 
present." 

Here the letter terminated. A poBtscript in 
Miss Vyryan's hand announced that the writer 
was too ill to finish it. She attributed her indis- 
position to a cold caught as she went to Westminster 
Hospital with her cousin, one night, secretly,, io 
consequence of her hearing that Miss Duncan's 
coachman was lying there. Miss Vyvyan begged 
him not to be alarmed respecting Honoria, and 
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concluded with some words of more afiectionate 
import than he had ever rememhered to have 
fitlleo from her lips in the whole of their inter- 
course. The last line, for which the letter had 
been opened, was, " Do not come to London on 
my account. Keep near the coast. Yon shall 
hear more aeon." 

Eustace was deeply affected by this letter. His 
immediate impulse was to encounter all risks and 
return home ; but he resisted for Honoiia's sake, 
and only determined that he would not leave bis 
present situation, where he had a chance of 
hearing tiding respecting her, for any other, 
however eligible. At the same time, he wished 
heartily that he knew neither Morton, Lady Ed- 
ward, or Mrs. Franklin. He felt least diainehned 
to the society of the latter ; and, after spending 
one day at his lodgings, he called at the cottage, 
in expectation of seeing her alone. She was in 
the room with Lady Edward and Morton. He 
entered it very reluctantly ; and, with all his dili- 
gence, he could not conceal his low spirits. By 
some magic, which be coUld not understand, tiie 
lady, whose liveliness he had dreaded, without 
the least apparent effort, and in defiance of Mor- 
ton's resolute trifling, gave a turn to tbe conver- 
sation, which brought it exactly into accordance 
with his state of feeling. She spoke of a viait she 
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had lately made to Ireland — of old sceiieB— of 
what Bhe felt in eatering the haunts of her child- 
hood, with a penmrenesB which would hare inte- 
rested him at any time, and now absolutely 
charmed him. Once she was betrayed into an 
expression of deeper feeling : it seemed as if she 
had, unawares, touched some chord that was out 
of tune; — and then her eyes fixed for a moment 
on bim, with a stronger look than that which 
had puzzled him at their first interview. 

After that, he abandoned the paradoxical notion 
of flying from the society of women, when he was 
in need of consolation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Blnca (till my dntj did mj kctiou tee 
I'll not dbglack mj l&noceBce b; fsv, 
LmI I the riLViog of my life repent i 

t']lnifa«rbMr,tliui 



pouibmMt. 

Ei«L or Orkskt. 



Five days passed away, and the promise ia Misa 
Vyvyab'8 postcript was cot redeemed. On the 
sixth, Eustace and his fneod drank tea at the cot- 
tage, in company with sereral' originals of the 
village. The one our hero undertook was a very 
ugly girl, from whom, he was relieTed hy the 
kindness of Lady Edward in inviting her to the 
piano : afterwards he jomed Morton, who seemed 
to be dihgently employed in mystiiying a retired 
tobacconist. 

" And you say the young lady was a friend of 
Mrs. Franklin's ? " were the first words which 
struck his ear. 
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" A fri«nd~-yes, to be sore ihe ia; — why ifae 

was staying here last summer nearly a mtMith ; and 
a T«ry pretty little creature she is." 

" Indeed I — Mr. Thompson was mentionitig a 
strange abducti<», of which he has read an ac- 
count in the ' Courier' of yesterday," said Morton 
to our hero. 

"An abduction I— not a successful one I 
hope?" 

" No, sir," said Mr. Thompson ; " there is no 
instuice Of such atrociouB doings succeeding." 

" Not one !" said Morton. " A particalar 
friend of mine was fortunate enough to carry off a 
lady and marry her ; but then she was the great 
aunt of the person whom he wished to secure." 

" It is very strange that the young men of 
this age should be so much wickeder than any 
that went before them," said Mr. Thompson. 

" It is perfectly mmccountable," said Morton. 
" To what cause can you attribute the hoirible 
increase of juvenile depraTity ? " 

" Why, sir, the reason seems to me pretty eri* 
dent. While our boys spend their lime upon those 
heathen mythologies, reading nothing from morn- 
ing to night but how that wicked old villain-leader 
(Ranged Vulcan into a swan, and flew off with 
her, and oUier stories just as bad, it is not won- 
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deifut they should take to such practicea as these 
when they grow up to be meu." 

" That explanation never occurred to me," said 
Morton. " It cleara up the whole mystery. I 
see now why a taste for abductiona has spread 
like a plague over the youth of our land. But 
you were mentioning some odd circuiOBtaDces 
which had attended this one." 

" You may well call- them odd — really, if we did 
not see them in the newspaper in htack and white, 
it would be impossible to credit them. What do 
you think of the principal witness beii^ carried off 
tool" 

" The man must be a wholesale abducer, in- 
deed," sud'Eustace. " But how was that? " 

" Why, for a long time they did.not sue out a 
warrant, because the chief witness was not to be 
found. Four days ago, two men came with a let^ 
ter from him, in which he says that a girl of the 
town, who was sheltering the crinunal, decoyed 
him into her house ; that they then overpowered 
him, bound him with handkerchief, and left him 
there. The man says, naturally enoi^h, that 
after such a transaction, he prefers keeping oiit of 
the way." 

" But does any one believe this?" said Morton. 

'^ Why, it'^unds like as great a &brication as 
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ever was invented. But the men svear that they 
released him in the honee which he mentions. The 
house is deserted, and there is proof that it waa 
occupied but the day before ; and, what is stronger 
still, they produce a handkerchief, which they 
took ofT the man's eyes, on which the name of the 
abducer is marked at full length." 

" Upon my word, these are strong fects ! " said 
Eustace. " What has been done ? " 

" A warrant has been granted against both the 
man and the girl ; the master of the witness 
swearing that he believes his servant is prevented 
from appearing by bodily fear." 

"Are either of the criminab forthcoming?" 
said Morton. 

" At present, neither ; but they think they have 
a clue to the girl's hiding-place." 

"The names were suppressed, I suppose 1" 
said Eustace. 

" In most of the papers ; but Mies Dunom's is 
written at full length in the ' Times,' and in one of 
the papers I saw that the abducer is said to be a 
Mr. Conway, of Groevenor Place. The girl's is 
not given — I suppose she has half-a-dozen 
aliases." 

" Coaway, of Grosvenor Place !" said Enstace ; 
" he is a particular friend of mine. I cannot be- 
lieve him guilty." 
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MortoD stared at this Btrange ezclamataon. 
There vms nothing in our hero's look which inter- 
preted it, so he thought it best to say, " Conway ! 
— he is not that poor milk-sop I met at your 
hoose one evening last spring, is be ? " 
" I dare say you thought him bo." 
" He an abducer ! " said Morton ; " I should 
think he spent his whole day in cracking bad 
walnuts and drinking Cape wine." 

Ab they walked home, Eustace gave his friend 
the true version of the circumstance, which had 
turned out so uafortunatety, Morton was evi- 
dently very much interested. He said that he 
remembered the girt at Lady Edward's r she 
was rather a striking person ; but he did not seem 
anxious to dwell upon the subject, end he asked 
Eustace hastily, what he meant to do now, 

" Of that you shall hear more to-morrow," Baid 
our hero. 

When he acknowledged his acquaintance with 
Mr. C<Hiway, he had already taken his resolution. 
His peril was greater than ever, but honour and 
gratitude bound him to rescue Francisca from the 
danger which threatened her. He determined to 
Burrender. 

Early the next morning, before his friend was 
up, he walked to the cottage. 

He had heard Lady Edward Bay that she was 
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foad of early walks, and be wbb not Eurprised to 
meet her in the Ehnibbery. She congratulated 
him on his good habit of early risiiig, for which hs 
accounted by saying that he had called, before he 
quitted M — ■ — , to take leave of two ladies, whose 
kindness he never should forget. 

" You are not going, Mr. Green I" 

He said that, the night before, nothing was 
further from his thoughts, but that he had heard 
news which made it a duty to depart. 

" Xoue of a painful kiad, I hope ? " 

" Painful oil many accounts," he said ; " k 
young lady with whom I hear you are acquainted 
has been — — ; I am rejoiced to saj^ she is not 
now concerned in it." 

" A young lady with whom I am acquainted !-^ 
Vou don't mean Miss Duncan ? " 

" You have heard of her misfortune then ? " 

" Only last night ; it was that which made Mrs. 
Franklin so low-8[nrited. Is she a friend of 
yours ? " 

" I am afraid I shall forfeit your good opinion 
for ever when I tell you that it is not the accused 
party in whom I am interested. But if you had 
the perfect assurance that I have of his innocence, 
you would perhaps enter into the feehngs with 
which I heard that an intimate friend is to be 
tried for his life." 
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" I can, indeed ! " said Lady Edward. 

Eustace almost started at the deep voice in 
whicli she spoke these words, and the sigh which 
followed them. 

*' Then may I hope," be said, " if you should 
hear fects which seem to establish Mr. Conway's 
guilt, that you will yet suspend your judgment ? " 

"Whose guilt?" said Lady Edward. .She 
added, ia a hurried voice, " It is such a strange 
world, Mr. Green ; so fiill of perplexities and 
contradictions, that I can believe almost any thing. 
I do not know whether we ought to trust any 
reports of good or evil, but it is so much pleasanter 
to think i^eil than ill of one another that I 
always do so when I can." 

There was something particularly kind and 
yet strange in her manner of speaking, and etill 
more in the tone with which she bade him iare> 
well. " We are not likely to meet again," said 
Eustace to himself; " but she is a person whom 
it is pleasant to have seen in the course of 
one's life." 

He had a short interview with Mrs. I^ank- 
lin, who seemed as anxious for the acquittal of 
his friend as he was ; left a note for Morton, 
took a chaise, reached London in the morning, 
and passed the next night in Newgate. 
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■ Aw«jt I da ei 

So long ■Ilendad theo. ■ ■ ■ " ■ 
ThoD wTong'st a gentlemvi, who ii u br 
Front Iby report, ■■ thoa from honour. 

HoNosiA was 80 ill during the day coi which she 
wrote to her brother, that Miw Vyryaii began to 
entertiun seriouB appreheoBioas for her; but she 
would Dot yield, aad the next morning she wae 
sitting in the library with her cousin Charles Vy- 
Tyan. This youth was no longer a school-boy ; 
his person had become graceful, and a look of 
melancholy, which was natural to his featnres, did 
not DOwditniDish from theirmaalinesB. He seemed 
to be watching the colour as it came and fled 
from Honoria's face, which certainly never looked 
more beautiful than to-day, with great intent- 
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" My dear Cliarles," said hie cousin, " you did 
not expect me to set you upon such baid service 
when you left Vyvyan Hall ?" 

He blushed, as a home-bred boy might have 
done ; and his look seemed to say that those must 
be hard services indeed, for which the words 
" my dear Charles" were not a recompense." 

" Yon must have thought me very selfish. I 
have not asked you twenty questions yet about old 
friends, old places, and yourself, my dear cousin. 
I have not even catechized you yet about those 
evit tendencies which I used to reprove so imper- 
tinently." 

," But, first of all," said the youth, who saw that 
his cousin was forcing herself not to talk upon the 
only subject which interested her," " 1 must tell 
you the result of my visit to Mr. Hartenfield's 
yesterday." 

" Oh, yes 1 what did. he say to the coachman's 

" What he says is not very encouraging, yet I 
do not think the visit has been in vain." 

"But surely the utter ignorance which Mr, 
James showed of my brother's name must weigh 
with him." 

"That, he says, the man would of course a9-> 
Bume." 

" And his solemn declaration that Johnson was 
driving the tarriage when the horses fell." 
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" I told him that, as well as the accoant which 
the man who found them gave us, that James was 
lying under another man, who eeemed unable to 
move, but who sprung up and ran away &b noon as 
he approached, and that James was evidently 
drunk." 

" Had that no effect upon him !" 

"No; he says he has been convinced, ever since 
Johnson absconded, that he was in the plot. A 
n^ghbour's servant indeed has said that he came 
to call on Johnson in bis pantry, and when he 
knocked, a drunken man in the inside, whom he 
knew to be Miss Duncan's footman, begged to be 
let out. But all this, he says, proves nothiog re- 
specting Eustace." 

" Not when Johnson was my brother's ac- 
cuser !" 

" Qh, he pestered me with more nonsense on 
that subject than you can imagine. He pulled 
down volume after volume of the State Trials, to 
»bow me scores of cases of accomplices turning 
round w^oa their prindpals and betraying them. 
There was not one the least like, as he ownedj 
but, nevertheless, he said Uiey showed the thing 
was possible. I had nearly thrown one of the 
folios dX his head, I was. in such a passion at his 
fc^ly. But, as I said, my visit was not in vain. A 
gentleman called .while I was there, whom he 
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wiiifaed to Bee elnne, and with many hem's and 
htk'e he requested me to walk into his lahoratory, 
where I ehonld find a great deal to amuee me. 
fio'Idid, more than he expected. When I entered, 
I heard something which sounded like a mi 
scamper across the room. I hegan to look about 
me, and, after a little time, I came to a laige elec- 
tncitd machine. I heard a good deal of rustling 
and hreathing, and presently 1 saw, crouching he- 
hind and squeezed into the smallest imaginable 
compass, a little girl. When she saw I was not 
Mr, Hartenfield, she took courage, told me 1 was 
a boy, and that she was never afraid of boys ; and 
then we had a coDvereation, which I must try and 
* repeat to you. I think it will lead to a complete 
discoTery. I wjU defer it till another time," said 
he, rising, and leaving the room, for, while he waa 
speaking, Mrs. Hartenfield entered. Honoria 
called him back, but perhajw he had reasons for 
not hearing her. 

" 1 bring rather strange news to-^ay," said Mrs, 
Hartenfield, smiling, as she took a seat opposite 
Honoria. 

"The same, I dare say," said Honoria, "that 
Charles Vyvyan was about to tell roe. He said 
he thought it would lead to a complete disco- 
very." 
■~- ''Did he indeed ?" said Mrs. Hartenfield, tum- 
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ifig very pale, but smilitig Btill. " Yes, I think it 
will be a complete- discovery." 

" Pray let me bear it." 

" But when I eay news, I meaa that it is news 
to me. You m^y have known it a long time." 

" How could 12" 

" Oh ! in many ways. Perhaps by a night 
journey to Westminster Hospital, or from the par- 
ties themselves. Indeed, I think you must have 
known it as long ago as the night of Miss Dun- 
can's abduction, when you reproached me so se- 
verely for hindering you in the performmce of 
your sisterly duties." 

" I reproached myself, not you," said Honoria. 

"At that time," continued Mrs. Hartenfield, 
" it struck me as a difficulty, bow renouncing my 
society would enable you to see more of your 
brother. Your own bouse was, of course, the last 
place where you would expect to meet with him. 
To be sure, you might call at his club occasion- 
ally, and send in word by the servant that you 
were come to save him from evil company ; but I 
did not know of the obli^ng little escort whom 
you have taken into your service, and who would 
have made such a visit quite as proper as one to a 
hospital." 
. "I think you might have phosen a kinder time 
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for these sarcasms," said Honoria; "but I caa 
bear them from you." 

" Now," continued her friend, " I see it all ; 
it was not a mere deure to get rid of a trouble- 
some friend, who hitd teazed you with too much 
afiection ; you knew where you could be sure of 
meeting your brother." 

Honoria remained silent ; and, after a moment's 
pause, Mrs. Hartenfield retnuned. 

" I do not wonder either, that you then threw 
discredit on my surmise about the cause of your 
Spanish servant's departure." 

" Has any thing been heard of her ? " exclaimed 
Honoria. 

" Something. He same solution often serves 
for two or three riddles." 

" What is it ? Tannt me at any other time, bat 
do not keep me in suspense now." 

" Bat, my dear Miss Conway, I think you ntust 
know already. Have yon never received an invi- 
tation to meet Mr. Eustace Conway at her bouse 
in the New Road ? " 

" Do yon wish to drive me mad ? " said Hono- 
ria, bursting into tears. 

" No, Honoria, I should find it difficult to drive 
you into madness. If a person loved me veiy 
devotedly, I think I could make her mad ; at 
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least, if some dreadfUl calamity — such as that of 
a friend beit^ stolen from her bouse— had shat- 
tered her nerres previouely. it nonld go &r to- 
wards accomplishing my purpose to avoid her and 
give her every proof Aat I hated her." 

" Oh ! if I have not seemed as affectionate to 
you as I wish to be, forgive me as a friend ought. 
But what can you mean by coupling my brother's 
aame with Fraticisca's ? " 

" Why may not I join the name of a virtuouB, 
excellent frisnd, and that of a dear, sweet. bro- 
ther ? " 

" Mrs. Hartenfield, be as cruel to me aa you' 
please ; but I will listen to no sneers against 
Eustace." 

" What, can I spetik— ^how can I frame my 
words, so as not to give you offence ? I am not to 
keep you in suspense, and 1 am not to utter what 
1 know ; for would any taunts so much enrage 
you as the amionncement of a positive fact, that 
your brother fled from his attempt on Miss Dun- 
can to the house of bis inamorata,-~ihat she ccn- 
trived to tempt her old lover Johnson into the 
house, and took a summary way of preventing 
him from being present at the trial ?" 

" What means ? " said Honoria. 

" Look at this handkerchief and this letter," 
said Mrs. Hartenfield. - ' 
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" And do you believe thi» accouat ? " aaid^ 
HoDoria, throwing down the note. 

" Look at the handlLerchief." 

" You heliere that he washable to write this 
note, and yet he ie afiaid to appear? You do not 
see in it the direct proof that he knows himself to 
be guilty, and wishes to escape detection ?" 

" hook at the handkerchief." 

" It is my brother's," said Honoria ; " what 
then ? " 

" And was tak^i off Johnson's eyes by two 
men, who foond him in a house lately occupied by 
your servant." 

" Would to Heaven I could account for John- 
son's going to her house ! " said Honoiia ; " that 
is all which troubles me. For sheltering my bro- 
dier I shall love her more than I ever did before," 

" Bat bandaging Johnson ? " 

" It was a violent measure of self-defence, no 
doubt. My brother had no chance of escaping, if 
that wretch knew where' he went : and how. care- 
M he vras to secure hia jrelease, even at the 
greatest ri^k to himself ! " 

" Honoria, you do not believe this ; it is not in 
your power to believe it. If the suddrat departure 
of your servant — the alienation of your brother 
from you, which you hav6 acknowledged, almost 
«ver since — his discovery in her chamber now— r 
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-does not coDTiDCft you what kind of intercourse 
existed between them, no evidence erer can affect 
your mind. But you choose to be blind ; and, 
do not deceiTB yourself, it is not love for your 
brother which produce this extraordinary affec- 
tation of confidence in him : that love would ex- 
press itself differently, in bitter sorrow for his 
errors, and desires for his reformation. No, Ho- 
noris, I told you before, end I tell you again, 
another deeper feeling is at work. Your aliena- 
tion from me began before this event, and another 
fenoa than Mr. Eustace Conway gave the first 
impulse to it. You confessed it was so ; and 
how I can regard all this immoderate zeal, ex- 
cept " 

" I never confessed it," said HoaOria. 

" You were silent." 

" I will break silence now then : — the person of 
whom you speak never gave me reason to believe 
that he entertained the least affection for me. 
Three days ago he came to the house, simply for 
' die purpose of being useful to my brother ; it was 
fay mere accident I saw him, and for your sake. I 
treated him more harshly, more rudely, than I 
«Ter treated any man or woman before." 

"Was it HO indeed?" said Mrs. Hartenfield; . 
" have I accused you unjustly ? Oh then, my dear, 
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dear Honoria, I care not who is guilty or inno- 
cent — I am satisfied that you love me, and I want 
nothing else in the world to make me happy — I 
was too jealous of your affection, I should despise 
myself if I were less. As I do not know your 
equal in mind and character, as I never valued 
any one's attachment equally, it is not wonderiul 
that I diould have a hundred miserable feais, that 
I am not worthy of it. But henceforth — " 

" Mrs. Hartenfield," said Honoria very firmly, 
" they are the bitterest words I ever spoke, but 
they shall be spoken — I have no right to retain 
JTiendship for a person who speaks and thioks of 
my brother ai you do. We must uever meet 
again ! " 

"Honoria," exclaimed Mrs. Hartenfiekl, throw- 
ing herself on her knees, " you cannot mean it." 

" Oh heavens ! " exclaimed Honoria, " that you 
should stoop to me, one to whwn I have locked 
up as a superior beii^ ; but what I said was right 
— I dare not recall it ! " She burst into tears. 

" I have foregone the privileges of age," ex- 
cliumed Mr^. Hartenfiekl, " the dignity of my 
character, of my sex — all. There was nothing to 
which I would not stoop for you — oh, have you 
the heart ? " 

She did not answer. 
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" Honoria," said Mrs. Harteofield, starting'up, 
" you have spumed me, and I will have ven- 



So saying, she left the room. Honoria sat down 
on a chair, and sobbed. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Mm) welcome, bondage I for Ihoa tit a way, I tbink, to libertj. 



"Sfeakino conscientiouBly," wrote Eustace to 
Morton, when he liad been a week in his new 
habitation, " I cannot say Cold-Bath-Fields is a 
pleasant exchange for Riagrove ; nevertheless, 
conudeiing that I have parted with all my philo- 
sophy, and have scarcely the ehred of a doctrine 
about the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
left to increase my lot of personal happiness, I 
bear my visitation remarkably well. It may be 
that my deceased opinions, conscience-stricken 
because they did not afford me the solace which I 
bad a right to expect while they tarried vnth me, 
have sent me a little retrospective consolation to 
make up for their past niggardliness— ^>r, it may 
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be, tint pUces of ecnfiDemfeiit are, after All, the 
piclE«d spots of the universe, and that the cunning 
ftllow who brought so many subatantial leasons, 
te ppore that maiUdnd wbo accused him of mad' 
neBS were theniselveB angering under that cala- 
tnity, only at last submitted to be ontroted, be- 
cause be knew tliat his adversary, as the price of 
his tictory, would be sentenced to inhabit tht 
great lazar-hooae of the world, while the true El 
Doeado would be reserved for him in St. Luke's 
*~-m it may be, that I am a greater hero than I 
gave myself credit for being — or last, and perhaps 
tiie most rational aolotion of all, it may be that I 
really do not altogether quite bo well like livit^ 
here, as I occamonally &ncy myself, and have just 
professed to yon. 

" In truth, I am not the man- 1 was during tbe 
fimt few days of my sojourn here. Those were 
days indeed— days to be written <^, and remem- 
bered.' I lay all day along three chairs in my 
ehunber, which is a very decent one, in a state of 
the most exquiute stolidity, the most luxurious 
inaiution you can ima^e. Did you never rea- 
lize the delight of that kind of existence ? If 
Dever — 

Btu> aptge, hkud tibi ipira I 

^ou cannot enter into the sublimity of my 
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feelings, — yoa are not fit to be the correspoQdent 
of B man in Cold-Bath-Fielda Piison. However, 
as my bad genius would have it, oae momiDg, in 
the fiill tide, or, to speak more accurately, in the 
empty ebb of enjoyment, I walked on the torace, 
where my brethren, soiuts and martyrs, are wont 
to spend their early hours. I had done so often 
before, and no evil had ensued ; for though I saw 
some very lugubrious, and a few very ridiculous 
countenances, I felt secure that my breast was 
thple-armed to repel any approach of humour or 
pity. But I was too confident, and pride went 
before a fall. I bad sat me down on a bench, 
which is placed at one end of the terrace, from a 
kind forethought on the part of our jailor, that th« 
prisoners might possibly not be used to long walks, 
when two persons approached me whom I had not 
seen, or not observed before— or, at any rate, aot 
tc^ther — else my felicity must have proved of a 
yet shorter date. One of them was a short, thin, 
well-made shrimp of a man, with little bright 
twinkling grey eyes,' a nose short and sharp, 
sunken cheeks, small mouth, and curling locks. 
The other was tall, broad-ahouldered, and thick, 
with a foce inclining to be long, yet almost a^ 
wide, an expansive and deep forehead, eyes 
steady and fine, lips gross, and the whole lower 
part of the face very animal — the outer man of 
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Iwtb about equsUy shabby, there being, howerer, 
thie distinction, that the coat of the former seemed 
to have originated some twelve years ago in a 
tailor's shop, and that of the latter to have been 
constructed at a more recent period by some far- 
mer's help-mate, immediately after a sheep-shear- 
ing. I think I might hare guessed, from their 
circumstances, that each had had his losses ; yet 
I doubt whether the circumstance of meeting them 
in a prison would not have had something to do 
with the conclusion, for neither expressed one 
tithe of the unhappiness which is seen in nineteen- 
twentiethE of chance EngHsbmen one encounters 
in the streets. And they were both, mOTeover, 
good-tempered, though nothing made the contrast 
between them more exact and striking, than this 
rery quality, which they had in common. I am 
sure, however, that I could have sworn to their 
being foreigners; nor did I need their voices to 
assure me that the one was a Frenchman, the other 
a German. They were talking against time, both 
at once ; and though the Frenchman, who, in ad> 
dition to every other, had the advantage of speak- 
ing in his own language, certainly beat his com- 
panion hollow in the number of words a. second, 
I would have given odds on the German's wind. 
Their debate was long. They passed me six 
times, always with hastier steps, and at each tuTB 
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the Teutoaic roar web deeper — the contorlions of 
the Gaul more terrible. Each time, too, the coio' 
pass seemed to be poiiMiiig differently. It first 
turned to the question, whether the Enghsh cha- 
racter had been ruined by the spirit of Aiistociacy 
or of Commerce ; it was then, whether Napoleon 
was a great man ; it was then about Voltaire ^ it 
was then on French literature generally ; the 
fifth round was not very comprehensible ; at the 
sixth, there seemed to be a feeling in the minds of 
both, that the debate must terminate some time, 
and the thought stimnlated each to greater des- 
peration. From a queBtion about literature, it 
had become a question about nations ; and the 
Rhine and the Seine raged awfully against each 
other. ' I say,' exclaimed the Germair, disdain- 
ing the language of his antagonist, and perhaps 
willing that the cluins of his countrymen should 
be asserted before an impartial arbitrator in a dia- 
lect that would be intelligible to him, ' I say that 
there is no life in the whole of the Frank kingdom 
— not one bit of life.' 

" ' No hfe !' exclaimed the Frenchman, stnig- 
ghng for breath and English, while every limb 
ftnd muscle were exerted to disprove the calumny 
• — ' no hfe ! — den where will you look for it? If 
4^e is not life in Paris, dere is no life in de 
fforld. Ask any one who has been dere what he 
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tiok — wk de politiciaD— ^^sk de gourmand — ask: 
de actor — ask de man of sense — aek de philo- 
sopher — ask de gentleman of de press, whether 
they do not find every ting in Paris ? Why, in 
Qarmany, every body is adeep all de day long.' 

" ' Asleep in Germany ! You impossibly can 
know any tMi^ about the Germans. The Ger- 
mans are the most lively of all the peoples on the 
earth !' 

" ' There is not a spiritual man ont of Franoe !', 
wafl the answer, which I only half heard ; for, run- 
ning to the parapet of the terrace, I burst into a 
paroxysm of laughter which convulsed the whole 
of my frame, and fnuu which I can be hardly said 
yet to have recovered. 

" Thus was carried away at one fell swoop all 
my delightful insensibility ; and since, I have been 
troubled with thoughts, and recollections, and 
dreams, with all the miserable retinue of the past, 
present, and future. Oh, that hturid laugh ! how 
jam^ did I resign for it .' The next day tidings 
reached me, that my sister, who, when I first ar- 
rived, was fast recovering from an indisposition, 
caused in part I fear by anxiety, is ^ain worse ; 
and though they assure me she is not dangerously 
ill, yon will imagine the news has not added tQ 
my tranquillity. In short, I should have quite 
ioflt my contentment, if the thought had not struok 
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me in a happy hour, that according to the prin- 
ciple of the Homoiopathics, the man who caused 
my giief would be the best to healit ; so I deter- 
mined, as I could not quite bring myself to endure 
the frenchman's rattle, that I would make ac- 
quaintance with the German. He seemed not in- 
disposed — and, as the jailer is a very complaisant 
man, we can meet in my room whenever we are 
both of us so inclined. I dare say I shall hare 
more to tell you of him hereafter." 

If Eustace had known how true this pro- 
phecy was likely to prove, he would never have 
introduced himself to the person to whom it re- 
lated. But solitude was becoming oppressive ; 
he dreaded meditation, and he thooglit the very 
best means of b^uiling the one and repelling the 
other, was to seek the society of an oddity. Of 
all possible humorists, a German seemed the 
most desirable ; — first, because he belot^d to a 
class with which Eustace was not fadiliar ; and 
secondly, because his heaviness would prevent 
him from being very loquacious, except when pro- 
voked. One interview convinced Eustace, tbat 
respecting the latter characteristic he had calcu- 
lated wrongly. Herr Kreutzner, itutead of being 
an amusing monster, was a highly accomplished 
man. He was learned; on ordinary topics he 
was rational, and he had something which, if not 
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absolutely genius, was at least very like It ; and 
lastly, BO far from those long intervals of torpor 
which his physiognomy predicted, Eustace found 
scarcely enough spaces ta the conversation to dis- 
play all that he wished of his own wit and sa- 
gacity. Our hero was half angry at his blunder,' 
yet be could not quite make up his mind to decline 
an acquaintance which he had courted, merely 
because the object of it was more intelligent than 
he had counted on. They met agiun — and Eustace 
became additionally convinced that it was no 
sinecure to bear part in a dialf^e with the Ger- 
man. In book knowledge, a student of an English 
oniversity might submit to be distanced by one of 
a German ; but he was not equally pleased that 
Herr Kreutzner should excel him in the rapidity 
of his thoughts and the variety of bis illustrations. 
Our hero's vanity was roused from its lair, and 
throwing off the indolence which a few days before 
he had cherished so fondly, he fought with all his 
might for the reputation of his country and for his 
own. Still there was something wanting to the 
solidity of their friendship, for Uiey had not yet 
eng^ed in any decided controversy. 

Upon literary subjects they were tolerably 
well (^eed. Eustace was inclined to pay a fair 
meed of homage to the excellence of German 
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poetical criticism, as compared with tliat whicti- 
passed under the name in the eighteentli century ; 
and Hen Kreutzner cheerfully acknowledged that, 
with all its excellence, it baa a tendency to impair 
the genuine, simple-minded love of poetry. They 
were rivals in their reverence for Homer and 
.^Ischylus ; and the German was as intelligently 
enthusiastic as any of his countrymen in his 
worship of Shakspeare ; and if he did not express 
himself quite so clearly about Paradise Lost as 
our hero could have wished, he did not display 
that shameful incapacity for appreciating it, which 
characterizes Schl^;el and hie school. Finally, 
Eustace bartered very sincere professions of ad- 
miration for Faust and Wallenstein, against others 
which Herr Kreutzner rendered not <]uite so wil- 
lii^ly to ' The Excursion' and ' Christobel;' bo that, 
^cept a few battles about the corpse of French 
literature, whi<ch each claimed a right to mangle 
more than the other, these conversations were 
most stupidly harmonious. But better days were 
preparing. 

. " I congratulate myself," said Eustace, one 
morning as the German entered the apartment, 
"that' within the last month my feelings and 
powers, which were once rather active, have been 
almost entirely deadened. - 1 am able to support^ 
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this confinement so much more patiently ; f think 
if I had as much hfe as you seem to have, Mein- 
berr, it would drive me mad." 

." Ah, my friend," replied the German, "it is 
that very life which you speak of, which prevents 
me from being mad. Take it away from me, and 
I shall beat out my brains against the prison-walls 
the next moment." 

" That seems to me a strange paradox. When 
one is without activity, why should one care to 
act; if we have it, any hindrance is indeed ter- 
rible." 

" And how can we be hindered from acting, ex- 
cept by the loss of the disposition to act ? What 
mighty spell is there in these walls, which can pre- 
vent me from being a man, unless I voluntarily 
forego that privilege 1 Is not every motion of my 
will an act ? — is it not an act to speak, to think, 
to be ? Restrain me from these acts, and I grant 
you I am the wretchedest of beings ; but it is life 
— life only, that enables me to perform them." 

" How BO ? — annihilation, instead of being a 
state of happiness, is a state of freedom fixim un- 
happiness. Surely there cannot be snch a dif< 
ference between no life, and the smallest imagi* 
nable quantity of life, that in ths one condition we 
should be free from all misery, and in the other a 
prey-to the greatest." 
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" I am Bure, by the emile on yout features," said 
the German, " that you see through your own 
sophism, and have only broached it to try my 
skill in dialectics. You could fumisb, I doubt 
not, as good a technical exposure of it as I could ; 
but foi^re me if I say, that I think you do not 
feel the utter falsehood of your ailment so prac- 
tically and vividly as it is important that you 
should, because you have been used to consider 
life merely as an animating and not as a sustaining 
power. If you had ever reflected that life is that 
upward force by which we resist the downward 
pressure of circumstances, it would be as idle to 
conclude, that because where there is none of it 
there is no pain, therefore where there is little of it 
there is little pain, as it would be to m^tain, 
that because a large sack which is oppressive to a 
great man would not oppress him irhe were not 
a man, therefore it would only oppress him slightly 
if he were a very small man." 

" My ai^ument was not worth much," smd 
Eustace, "but you have not the least disproved 
the feet which I stated upon my own experience, 
and which 1 believe would be attested by the ex- 
perience of most other men. I said «the more 
enei^ I felt, the more 1 felt it hemmed in and 
straitened by circumstances ; and that when one 
is actually enclosed by a very narrow circle of cir- 
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cumatances, the less energy, or, in other words, the 
lees desire we have to press beyond it the better. 
31m propofdtion seems to me almoBt self-evident." 

"Better? — for what? — for whom?" said 
Krentzner. 

" Oh, better tor myself," stud Eustace, " I was 
not thinking' of the world; I did think of that 
once," he added bitterly, " and every one laughed 
at me for my pains, till at last I learned to laugh 
at myself." 

" Better f<H'yourBetf,"req>ooded his companion, 
not heeding his laBt words — "better for yourself to 
be nothing — to be the mere shell or rind of that 
which was human ! Oh, believe it not, though a 
thousand devils hissed it into your ears — though a 
thousand siieca sang it ! No, no, my friend, in 
all accidents, in all sorrows, life is better than 
death ; if yon ar» chafed and fretted by the Strugs- 
gles of that which you have within you against 
the case of death which encloses it, be sure that 
you need more, not less ;■ — more to triumph over 
the world that is embattled against you — ^more 
to triumph over yourself, which is in league with 
it — more to compel your fellow-men to assert their 
freedom likewise. You need more, and you must 
have it, though every drop of your heart's blood 
is paid to purchase it." 

" There was a time," said Eustace, in whose. 
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saitid his friend's words revived many feelings that 
hed long been asleep — "there was atime when I 
think I could have poured out every drop of that 
heart's blood to rescue my fellow-creatures from 
the shackles which I believed were galling them, 
— which I knew were galling me. But somehow 
they did not seem to want my assistance. I began 
to think they were more comfortable in their pre- 
sent condition than I could make them." 

" And you find yourself, too, equally comfort" 
able?" rejoined the German. 

" No — no; it is somewhat premature to be 
comfortable at twenty-five: I am not yet tho- 
roaghly broken in. The collar sometimes pinches 
confomidedly ; the bit will shp out of my mouth 
oow and then, and I start off, not well knowing 
whither, dragging a carriage full of respectable 
citizens after me. But I am growing more and 
more tame ; my residence here, I doubt not, will 
be very useful, and in a short time I shall be as 
good, patient a cart-horse as any of them," 

" Never," said Kreutzner ; " bear witness of my 
prophecy : I do not say that you may not continue 
a very vicious, ungovernable animal, though I 
see not why you should ; but a roadster yon will 
never become. Do not try ;. you will foil in the 
attempt. I have known high-bred horses which 
have been changed into hacks, and their reward 
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was, that they were more slandered, and got more 
kicks, than any of their bretluen." 

" But what else can I do V said Eagtace. " If 
I caDDot improve the ways of the world, I 
must conform to them; and that I cannot im- 
prove them, I have had, as I tell you, very early 
experience." 

" How did you set about the task?" said the 
German. 

" In the way which common sense appeared to 
dictate," replied our hero : " there are certain 
institutions in England which exercise, as it ap- 
peared to me, a most disastroos influence upon my 
conntrymen. That they cut off from them various 
sources of physical happiness, is a feet I firmly 
beUeved ; but this opinion, which had a great 
weight with some of my friends, added, I confess, 
scarcely any spur to my zeal. I thought, from my 
own experience, and from my observation of 
othen, that these institutions weakened the moral 
Ibei^ies of the country ; that they stunted the 
growth of the young, destroyed the manliness of 
the middle-aged, gave a sordid and selfish charac- 
ter to the grey-headed. Wherever any were 
straining after noble or exalted aims, I saw that 
these ancient forms, — sometimes by the exertion of 
an outward influence — sometimes by incarnating, as 
habits, — rendered the desire ineffectual, or extia- 
VOL. II. o 
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guiBhed it. I thooght, on the other hand, that they 
invested with real power, and with a acHi of &c- 
titious Bacrednees — ambition, feebleness, baseness ; 
and I thought 1 could trace by what innomerable 
deep channels the subtle poison which issued from 
them was sent to circniate through the veins of 
every Englishman, woman, and child. What 
practical determination ought to have resulted 
from such convictions, but that these institntionst 
should be destroyed 1 But the very argoments 
which proved their destruction to be desirabla 
proved it to he impossible, since the great de- 
ment of their mischievous ness is their staMlity. 
There was nothing left therefore, «nce they coutd 
not be overthrown, but to weaken, as far as in me 
lay, that admirationofthemupon which so much of 
their strength depends ; and this by conversatioa 
and argument I endeavoured to do. In this I 
failed. Do not tell me that the circle of my in- 
Suence was limited, unless you should have me 
believe that the man who cannot bring a potab^ 
field under tillage could manage Dartmoor. Do 
not tell me I was yoni^ ; it is the time of the 
greatest zeal, and zeal, 1 am sure, avails more thaa 
wisdom. No, the lesson is complete is all ita 
parts, and I should be worse ihan an idiot if I did 
not profit by it. You may as well let me slnmher 
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on quietly — your rattlings oMiyniake me start, but 
they cannot rouse me." 

"A5teepupontliatdoee!"sudEreutzDer; "why, 
my good fnendj for every grain of the opiate thftt 
you have received into your system, I have swal* 
lowed ounces. Do you thinlt the hope of regene- 
lating mankind by a reformation of these institu- 
tions is confined to that covmtry in whit^ the in- 
stitutions are best ? Is England the oub spot in 
the universe for which patriots are likely to see 
no help except in making all things new ? I>id 
you never hear of despotisms whose hatred to &ee 
discussion is not trumpeted by newspapers pub- 
lished in their own capital T—HjespotisoiB under 
which young men are not wont to proclaim in 
their debating societies that they are tongue-tied ? 
And do you suppose that the ardent spirits in the 
counthes where such governments exist, — whohave 
dreamed that, in order to make their voices reach 
the ears of their countrymen, it is necessary first 
to knock down the walls whidi have been built to 
intercept them, — have never been taught the lessen 
you have leamt,by more potent instruments than 
a chance sneer or two from a boy or woman ? " 

" I beg your pardon, Meinherr," said Eustace, 
" but I never denied that there are some persons 
whom no ^perience can teach." 

" If you mean, teach to abandon their freedom— r 
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to yoke themselves to the triumphant car of cir- 
cumstances — to lose all love for their brethren, I 
thank God I am one of that incorrigible class ; 
hut if you mean, teach to relinquish the childish 
and hopeless experiment of convincing men that, 
their leelings remaining the same, the institutions 
ought to be changed, which are their representa- 
tives, I believe I may boast that my discipline has not 
been in vain. In itself it would have been utterly 
vain, for so is all discipline, unless it turns our 
thoughts inward — unless it makes us re&ect on 
our own powers or ourselves. By doing so, I 
learnt what humanity is, and how it is to he dealt 
with. It must not be exhorted to pull off the 
grave-clothee, even though the skeleton is he^n- 
ning to crumble under the wmght of them ; but 
you must fiist restore life to it ; you must then hid 
it come forth ; and, last of all, you must loose it 
and let it go. Can you call to mind a single hour 
in your whole life when your will was released from 
its bondage by the removal of the mere outward 
force which controlled it? When it was gone, 
did it not continue to live in~ the habit which it 
had created ? and did that habit vanish, except by 
some determination of the same will, whose busi- 
ness it was at first to have shaken off the ycie ? 
This we feel in ourselves, * and it must be true of 
the whole world; it must be fane that the way of 
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addressing them is to addreu tbeir wills. Thus 
you may relieve them from the heaviest iacubus : 
to lift a feather from off them by any other means 
is a Herculean labour — to lift a mountain a useless 

" If you will dine with me to<day, we will talk 
again of this matter," said Eustace. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Etbd from ths bottom of IheM miieriei. 

From all tint Fortonc c*d inflict upon oa, 

1 xt two comfort! riling, tiro mere bleiiinga. — 

A brara patience. 

And tlia CDJojiDg of our grieb togath«r. 



Our heroine passed a fortnight of such alarming 
illneBB, after her interview with Mra, Hartenfield, 
that her &iends thought it necessary to keep her 
in ignorance of her brother's proceedings. She 
was indebted for a knowledge of them to another 
quarter. 

One morning, while she was still confined to 
her chamber, Mibb Vyvyan, who was her constant 
nurse, observed that she had been weeping, but 
of course she asked no questions; and thoi^h 
she was not aware of the quarrel, she thought 
that a note, of which Mrs. Hartenfield's serrant 
was the bearer, sufficiently explained her niece's 
emotion. In a few minutes, Honoiia became un- 
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vsoally cheerful, declared that she was quite re- 
covered, begged Miss Vyryaa to take an airing 
in the carriage, walked with totting Btepe into a 
sittii^-rooia which adjoined her chamber, and 
tokd hex annt the might send Charles Vyryan to 
amuse her. 

As soon as the youth arrived, she asked him 
if he did not think she was looking particularly 
well. There was a convenient equivoque in the 
w<»ds, end he replied very conscientiously in the 
affirmative. 

" I knew I was : what a good, kind cousin you 
are, Charles ! Yon will do me a favour, will you 
not?" said she, uttingdown beside him, and pnt- 
, ting her arm within bia. 

" Any in the worid . " . 

" I knew you would ; but you must promiae 
oot to maJte any objection to whatever I set you 
to do." 

" Very w«U." 

" But promise-^" 

" If it is not to do you any hann." 

" Oh, yon may say any thing is likely to do 
me harm, you know. You should not dxeat your 
hair that way, Charles, you should put it off yo«r 
forehead (»i each side ; so" — parting the locks as 
she s^fAe with her deticajte fingers. " Will you 
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promiee— ?" bending her cheek bo low that it 
nearly came into contact with bis lips. 

" Whatever you like." 

" There 'e a dear coasin ! Now order a coach 
without telling any one, and I will come to you 
directly." 

When the youth retained from his singular 
commifisiOT), he found Honoria shawled and bon- 
neted. He made some remonstrances ; but she 
insisted on the solemn obligation of a promise, 
said she should go without him if he would not 
accompany her, and desired tum to put her into 
the co8(^, like a good boy, and ask no ques- 
tiona. 

" But I must hear where we are goii^," he s'aid, 
aB he handed her in, " for the coachman's infor- 



" To Newgate," ^e replied ; " teU him to make 
haste." 

All her assumed high spirits vanished when she 
spoke to Charles of the rash step her brother had 
taken, and her detennination to see him ; but she 
contrived to hide her feelings, and requested 
Charles to give her an account of his conversation 
with the little girl at Mr. Hartenfield's. 

" I fancy I should have remembered it at all 
events," said Charles, " for I never lighted upon 
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such an odd little monkey before ; but I thought I 
had better write it down, bo you shall hare it 
Irom my notes. When I had dislodged the giil 
from her hiding-place, I asked her what she was 
afraid of, as she did not care for me. ' Oh, I 
did not want Mr. Hartenlield to see me, nor 
aunt Hartenfield neither ; but I am not shy for 
all that, not the least, — my brother would never 
let me be shy.' — 'Who is your brother?' — ' Mar- 
maduke Rumbold.' " 

" I have often heard Eustace speak of him," 
said Honoria. 

" I asked her if she was Mrs. HartenGeld's 
niece.' — * No,' she said, ' I am not her own phy- 
sical niece, bat I bare adopted her to be my aunt.' 
' Physical niece ! what do yon mean V — ' Don't 
yon know ? hot you boys never understand phi- 
losophy if you are ever so well dressed.' (A stroke 
at Eton, yon see, cousin.)" 

*' What is the age of this httle philosopher?" 

" About ten or twelve, I ahould imagine. I 
laughed too much to make any defence of my phi- 
losophy, and she proceeded to ask me whethelr I 
was married. — ' No.' — ' Are you going to be V — 
I began to feel alarmed, but she soon removed my 
apprehensions. 'lam,' she said. — 'Not imme- 
diately, I suppose V — ' Very soon ; I am going 
to be married to Mr, Conway.' — 'What Mr. 
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Conway V — * My Mr. Conway ; I wish he 'd come 
and see me. I don't believe that he is gone 
a journey with my brother, as aunt Hartenfield 
says, when I ask about him.' — ' But I wish yon 
woald tell me who this admirer of youra is, 
Miss Rumbold. Is he like me V — ' Like you, 
indeed ! Why, he is two beads taller than uncle 
Hartenfield, and fifty times as handsome.' — ' He 
must be handsome indeed ! What is his Christian 
name?' — 'Are you a Christian f — 'I hope so.' 
She b^aa to laugh. — 'And you believe Christ 
made sick people well without ^ving them medi- 
cine V — ' Yes.' — * You think he'd have been able to 
make Miss Duncan welt when she was fainting 
away, if she had not had a smelling-bottle?' 
— ' Miss Duncan I did she &int away?' — 'Was 
not she feinting away aH the time I was locked up 
in the room with her ? I wish Miss Dunctm had 
been at the devil ! you have seen a picture of the 
devil, haven't you V — ' But why do you wish any 
hann to Miss Duncan V — ' Because she interrupted 
me and Mr. Conway when we were talking so 
pleasantly.'— ' Where were you talking? Here?' 
— ' No, to be sure not ; in onr back-parlour.' — 
'Where do you live?' — 'Where do you live, 
Mr. Inquisitive ? ' — ' For the present in West- 
minster ; see what direct answers I give you !' 
— • Well, I do not live in Westminster at praseiit, 
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1>ut I did once-' — ' With your father and mother, 
I 9uppoae 7' — ' Then you suppose wrong, for I 
lived with my brother.' — ' Now yoa are staying 
with your aunt V — ' Yes, and I am not to go 
back, wther/ said ahe, clapping her hands : ' how 
gl^d I am ! Aunt Hartenfield said, when ehe 
brought m$ away, that 1 should not go again.' 
— ' What ! did Miss Duncan feint away in your 
back-parlour at Westminster?' — 'Tobesureehe 
dtd. Oh, you should have seen how she looked 
when Marmaduke brought her in.' 

" Marmaduke brought her in ! " exclaimed 
Honoria. 

" ' She was bo pale, and Mr, Conway looked as 
white as she, when he Bawher. I 'd do any thing 
to please Mr. Conway, and I don't mind spiting 
Marmaduke a bit ; so 1 went into the room with 
her, though he wanted me not.' — ' 1 am glad you 
like Mr. Conway so much,' I said, taking a chair, 
and pulling her towards me ; ' I dare say you will 
tell me something that may be very uselVil to 
him.' — ' Yes, any thing you like ;' but, before I 
could aak her a question, she exclaimed, ' Let 
me go, let me go — I hear aunt Hartenfield ; she 11 
be so angry if she finds me here, for she told 
me not to go out of her room and mine.' — Sb^ 
hid herself under the laboratory-table before the 
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door opened ; but she made so much noiBe, that I 
think Mrs. Hartenfield, who entered, mnst hare 
perceived her." 

" My dear consin," said Honoris, " all the rest 
IB of no importance ; yon have proved my bro- 
ther's innocence — you have detected the really 
guilty person : oh, how shall I thank you, and 
love you enough !" 

The youth perhaps did not see how he had 
accomplished all this, and wondered that she 
should interrupt him in the midst of his evidence ; 
but he kissed the hand, which she gave him, very 
fervently, and remained silent. 

Aa Honoria had taken no precautions, they met 
with some difficulty in gaining admission to the . 
prisoner ; but Charles was persevering, and, after 
some trouble, brought his cousin word that the 
influence of a friend, whom be had accidentally 
met about the prison, had prevailed. 

The incidents in the past part of our lives, 
which retain a peculiar and distinguishing brigbt- 
nete, differ scarcely more from the shadows around 
them, than from each other ; some are like stars, 
seeming to be still, as they always were over our 
beads, and marking the ground which we travelled 
over by their light; some are like glow-worms, 
which we regard with afiection, not unmixed with 
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-sarprise, becausa they shine so beaatiiiilty out of 
the drearinesB which they are not able to illu- 
miiiate. 

The interriew between Eustace and Honoria 
seemed especially afforded them, that they might 
have something pleasant to remember in the 
dreariest passage of both their lives-^wben one of 
them wae beginning to experience that barrenness 
of heart which follows the uprooting of a devoted 
affection, and the other had discovered that the 
comfortlesa creed to which he was bound had 
only withheld its claims upoa him whilst he was 
actively engaged, that it might husband the more 
despondency for him in solitude. The circum- 
stances of their meeting could not diminish the 
pleasure of it. Honoria had looked forward with 
great dread to seeing her brother in prison ; but 
when she heard Charles Vyvyan'a story, she 
thought she saw his innocence established to the 
satisfectioQ of the whole world, and no mere senti- 
mental dislike to- the sight of bare and bolts could 
prevent her from rejoicing that he had run so ho- 
nourable a risk, which she felt quite sure was only 
the first step to deliverance. His miserable opi- 
nions could not rob Eustace of the pleasure which 
the consciousness of having taken the right course 
bri]^ with it ; and though for a time they bad 
diminished his love for Honoria, his misfortunes 
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had renewed it, and the sight of her seoned to 
restore it to almost in&ntine warmth. But the 
meeting 'was one of mere simple affection, which 
a bic^rapher would be aa wrong to describe as to 
pass over unrecorded. 

It would have destroyed all the happiness of 
Uiis first interview, if Eustace had executed Frsn- 
cisca's commission. He did not like to believe 
that tJiere was a secret in his sister's mind which 
she would not communicate in those moments of 
affectionate confidence, and he liked still less to 
tell her of Francisca's fall. It was a mora plea- 
sant dnfyto speak of her affection for Honoris, and 
ber kindness to him — nor was that the only debt of 
gratitude which he had to discharge — as he was 
parting with HcHioria, he said, "My dear sister, I 
have met with kindness every where — kindness 
almost as remarkable as the ill-treatment which 
has brought me hither. I have had friends in the 
Kew Road, friends at Ringrove, and what has 
surprised me even more — fnends since T have been 
in London." 

" How such instancee change our vf^ue notions of 
aProvidence into actual conviction!" said Honoria. 

Her brother replied rather impatiently, " I 
know nothing about the form of surrender, 
but I supposed I should be right in going to a 
~p<^ce office. My object was to make a stateinent 
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of tbe drcunutancea idfttiDg to Franeisca, and to 
get the wairant againat her discharged imme- 
^liately. The magistrateB behaved as I expected— 
were insolent to me, and loade brutal jokes about. 
her. To be sore there wae no other obvious rea- 
son for my giving myself up, than that which 1 
assigned ; but rather than believe my motive was 
not a bad one, they presumed I bad none at all, 
and went upon that suppomtioa for more than 
twejity minutes. I persevered in my story, and, 
after two or three of them bad nearly broken 
blood-vessels with indignation for my contempt of 
the Bench, it occurred to the remaining one that 
I might posubly have spoken truth. At last they 
sent a perscm to require Mr. Hartenfield's at- 
tendance, and I was permitted to stay in the office 
till his return. During that time Henry's friend, 
Marryatt, who was in the office on other business, 
came forward, and in tbe handsomest manner 
offered hail for me, and engaged in five minutes to 
procure another friend, who would do the same. 
It was refused, as I expected, — indeed I was more 
than satisfied, when I understood that there would 
be no further proceedings against Franeisca ; but 
}uBkindnesadidnotBtop with his offer' of bail, — he . 
went to the Home Office, saw the uader-secretary, 
with whom he was acquainted, and obtained an 
order, to which I am indebted for my comfortable 
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accommodation. He has been sitting with me for 
the last hour, and to him I helieve I am indebted, 
as the last and greatest of his favonrs, for your 
admission. I knew, my dear Honoria, that you 
think you have reason to be angry with him— be 
told me so ; bat the opinion which be avowed in 
your presence, however untrue, bad more colour 
of reason for it than you suppose, and I think he 
has given proof of a real disintereBtedness." 

" His conduct to you was very kind indeed," 
said Honoria. 

" So nncalled for!" said Eustace. "Perhaps, 
Honoria, you and I are apt to think slightingly of 
those mere gentlemanly, kind-hearted men, and 
to look for something more ; and so I think we 
should. But we may go too far in our admiration 
of talent and depth of character, both in men and 
women. At any rate, as he has been kind to me, 
t am sure my sister will not retain any ill feeling 
towards him." 

" If you wish it," said Honoria. 

" I do, indeed; he seems hurt at your lan- 
guage ; and if you should happen to meet again, I 
wish you would make it evident to him for my 
sake, that the last good service has obliterated 
(he former oflFence." 

Honoria embraced her brother, and withdrew. 

Eustace had rebuked his sister for her impru- 
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deuce in visiting kim, as Beverely as he could ; 
but in spite of his admonition, and of her cousin's 
opposition, she resolved, if possible, to see Fran- 
ciaca before she returned home. She proceeded 
to the house of the priest, with whom Eustace had 
left her. She had gone nearly three weeks before, 
and the cleigyman's sister said that she had for- 
gotten (they half-suspected intentionally) to leave 
her address. The lady seemed to take a real in- 
terest in Francisc^ ; but she had been disturbed 
by the newspaper reports respecting her late con- 
duct. The pleasure which Honoria found in vin- 
dicating her friend vras some compensation for 
the sorrow of not meeting her. But her dejection 
and illness returned when she reached home ; and 
the next morning she was sentenced by her phy- 
sicians to nearly as strict an imprisonment as that 
to which the law had sentenced her brother. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Hat**n nads » ifosli fie« t« g<K>d n illi 
AQd f«ced it DOt, Ihoogli he foieuw the wiH. 
Fnedom mil GnC beatowed od bimuui nee. 
And Pmcience only held the second place. 

" 1 BATE thou^tnuch of our late coDTersadon," 
Maid Eustace to bis Qennaa friend, when they 
again, met, " and the more I compare your a»- 
Bertioua with my feelings, the more I am com- 
pelled to dissent from them. You may have 
driven me from the ground of my political ex- 
peiience, but it is only into a region of 
&r greater irritation, disquietude, and hopeless- 
ness. Many men have endeavoured to repel the 
harassing conviction of inability, which haunted 
them whenever they speculated upon the range of 
human power, by making a practical experiment of 
their own in some narrow sphere, and they have 
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I soeoeeded in cheating tbenuetrea into 
4luad of belief of their firee agency, or, at.aay 
cftte, in quieting any uneaey dodbts i^on the sub- 
ject. I can onderstaod this. I can understand a 
]^1os<^>ber who hEUi thought of his own mind till 
he is certain that it acts under an irreeistible comr 
pulsioB, finding relief in the discovery that he can 
dig in hie garden, or jump over a gate — just as 
DStaBj pereonft who leel the effect of sympathy 
disagreeable, easily persuade themselves that 
.slavery does not mean much after all, because 
they have seen some negroes in the Colonies look- 
ing tolerably comfortable. But I never heard of 
a person flying for comfort from the concrete to 
the abstract — of a man who, being haunted with 
the vision <^ a bleeding riave, betook himself to 
-meditaliOD vpon the blessir^ of slavery, — who, 
having Celt powerfully the bondage of his will iaa 
particular instance, found pleasure in grazing him- 
self against the chain of necesraty which binds the 
universe. Yet this is your mode of treating my 
case; — you do this when you lead me from a 
practical disquiBition about political institutions 
:iato & metai^ysical disquisition upon the will." 

" Heaven forefend," said Kreutzner, " that;! 
should lead any one into a metaphyseal disquisi- 
tion upon the vrill ! If it had not given occasion to 
treatifles manifcJd in your language and mine, and 
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in the French to boot, I really should not under- 
stand how it was possible to argue upon the sub- 
ject. If a man needs to be conTioced that he has 
a will, he must exert it, — at least, I know no 
other way; and this proof of its existence I was 
exhorting you to make." 

" But, my dear Kreutzner, it is this proof which 
I have made, and which has failed. You want 
me to do something more — you want me to tell 
my brethren that they -have iree wills : I will do 
any thing in reason, but I will not tell them this, 
for I do not believe it." 

" Nor do I." 

" You do not ?" 

" No." 

" Theb, why should I tell them so ? Are you, 
too, one who would mock mankind with empty 
exhortations to duties, which you profess in the 
same breath that they are unable to perform V 

" I trust not. I believe men's wills are in sla- 
very — a most abject slavery; and this should be 
the burden.of my song to them from cock-crowing 
to sunset." 

" But you would add, that they can break their 
chains ?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

" Then here we are at issue ; and that we are 
at issue is the strongest, the most irresistible ar- 
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gument in fevonr of my creed. For, Heaven 
knows, how much it is against my will to believe 
that my will is not free and mighty and majestic. 
Heaven knows how I clung to that faith, and how 
my Boul was shaken to its centre when it forsook 
me. I think I could almost name the day and 
the hour, when a voice like that which was heard 
in the Holy Temple on the night of its capture, 
seemed to say from the depths of my spirit,— ^ 
' Let UB depart !' — and, truly, many a golden cen- 
ser, and many a vessel- of purification, has heea 
stolen avray from it since. But it is gone — what 
can take its place 1 What can the will resist, if 
not the decree which proclaims it to be power- 
less ?" 

" And yet, my friend, inexplicable paradox as 
it may seem, there is no one conclusion to which 
the will is BO prone as this one— none from which 
it must nse more mighty efforts to extricate itself. 
Deal hcmestly with yourself, and yon will be cei^ 
tain of this truth, impossible as it seems. Even 
when it was making such struggles not to yield, it 
wished to yield — it was itself the author of the 
compulsion which it felt to be so* agonizing and 
ignominious." 

" This is a hard saying." 

" There is a Pons AiiHorum at the threshold of 
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»11 other studies. Why shonld the most impor- 
tant <Hie be the solitary exception 1 " 
■ " All the bridges .over the mighty sti^im of 
neceseity," said Evatace, " seem to me only t«ii- 
porary rafters, which any flood a little higher than 
ordinary sweeps away. The iables of paganiam 
were indeed floatii^ islands of beauty in the 
midst of a dreary Archipelago, upon which one 
might find a moment's repose, — bubbling fouidains, 
and refreshing verdure. In a pnre Grecian at- 
mosphere, made not darker but more celeetially 
clear by the superior intelligences which moved, 
like BO many purifying atoms among the mists 
which were drawn up from earth, one might in- 
deed walkcheerfuUy in life's common way, nothing 
doubting of our being, though humbler, of the 
same kindred with them, or might yield to them 
the ofierii^s of a reverent and affectionate heart, 
with no hateful conHciouaness of hypocritical com- 
puldon in the service. For, what if there was a 
destiny in that serene heaven? — it was a cloud no 
bigger than a hand to the ordinary way&rer, 
which might excite him to questioning, but not to 
fear ; and if to the poet, as he sat watching it 
from his cave in the rock, and listening to the 
roar of the ocean, it wore a more portentous ap- 
pearance, the terror was his own creaticn: bis 
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mighty will had not enough of foes, and he created 
a power, that he might wrestle with it ! But these 
dreaii(B of the world's gay in&ncy are gone — the 
poweis which we felt in our go-carts are all shri- 
relled when we need them to ran alone ; and turn 
whererer we may, there is the same acknowledg- 
ment of an irresistible power marshalliDg us the 
way we should go — the same confessioii of oar in- 
abUity to resist it. 1 will not affirm that it is in- 
different to our pergonal happiness what name we 
give to that power. I know it to be otherwise. 
I know, and I hold that man a senseless idiot who 
denies it, that though the sense he precisely the 
same, there is a mighty charm in the very word 
by which we denote a supreme intelligent Reason 
— such a charm, that 1 wonld rather die than de- 
. prive any human being of the consolation which it 
affords him. Yet, Kreutzner, there are states of 
mind, in which we feel that we have no right to 
profit by the hidden virtues of words, when we 
feel £bat it would be a crime not to exchange 
them for their outward equivalents, even though, 
in doing so, we draw upon ourselves almost a ne- 
cessity of crime. Oh ! in what a weary circle are 
we perpetually revolving !" 

" And therefore," said Kreutzner, " the chain 
that confines us to that circle must be broken. 
-You think that an eternal, irresistible necesnty 
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binds us to an abject, helpless obedience. You 
admit that it is a dreary faith ; that it only escapes 
contradictionB in theory by its spirit of universal 
denial ; and that it involves innumerable contra- 
dictions in practice : you are not bound to it, 
tbereibre, with the cords of affection, as were 
some lofty spirits at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, to whose minds, deeply drenched in the 
natural philosophy of the eighteenth centuiy, it 
afforded comfort, and even exhilaration. Bnt yon 
see no escape from it, for you do not think the 
case much bettered by exchanging the name of 
Necessity for that of God." 

" Oh, you mistake me," cried Eustace ; " I 
said that those who could honestly give it that 
name ought to rejoice ; for 1 am sure it will 
make them wiser, better, hap]ner," 

" What a word ! The use of a religious voca- 
ble, instead of a philosophical one." 

" I am positive about the fact,'^ said Eustace, 
" though perhaps unable to assign a cause." 

" Well, that I do not understand," said the 
German ; " however, as &r as you are concerned, 
the case remains the same. You are nominally, 
as well as practically, a Necessitarian ; or, may I 
not recall that word, and say that you are so no- 
minally, and not practically ? For when you spoke 
but now of the pagan mythology, what was it 
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which gave a direction to your feelings so difie- 
rent to that which they generally take, that for a 
moment you seemed to value ialsehood above 
truth ? Was it not a deep sympathy with the 
beauty of that outward nature, that world of eye 
and ear, as your own poet speaks, which was the 
home of Pagan poetry, Pagan art, and Pagan re- 
ligion? And how did you gain that sympathy? 
how do you keep it? You were not nursed amidst 
tiie brilliant phantoms of Greek superstition ; you 
have not been naturalized among them ; bat in 
the far drearier climate of modem philosophy. 
That seems to me a strange slavery, my friend, 
which admits of a brotherhood and communion 
with the visible universe ; or that must be a most 
imperfect necessity, which leaves the feeling to 
expand in freedom through that very nature, in 
which, according to your theory, the throne of ihe 
inexorable tyrant is seated." 

" But what," s^d Eustace, " if the sympathy 
to which you allude, should be the very stamp 
and symbol of my subjection ? It is not strange 
that the parts of an organized machine should co- 
here, however difficult it may he to bring our- 
selves to the conviction that we are nothing more ; 
but upon the hypothesis of an independent will, 
it would be very hard to account for such affi- 
nities." 
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" Oh, what a will yours would be, my dear 
Conwfty," said Kreutzner, " if you could believe 
this ! But I must want that ailment of its power, 
for you cannot — you can no more believe, that 
the response which your heart makes to the uni- 
vereat thank^ving song of nature results from 
an uDconsciouH sympathy between the wires of 
an instrument, than you can transport your body 
from the walls of this prison to the side of some 
still sheet of water upon which an autumn sun 
has lately risen, which still lies sleeping under the 
morning mist, that ie wreathed in thin folds over 
the dew-glittering meadows beside it ; but just as 
you can transport yourself in spirit to such a 
scene, just so you can carry yourself into that 
other and much more dreary r^on which is 
peopled, not with the realities of the eight or the 
realities of the imagination, hut with phantoms 
and shadows, modelled after those things which 
you have seen living and breathing in this world : 
and you can, by an effort of will also, deceive 
youiself into a notion, that what seemed true of 
these models is true of the things which they re- 
present. The ordinary, dry-headed, dry-hearted 
philosophers, so far as they can believe any thing, 
believe this. They have no actual feelings about 
nature or men ; they know of no world but one of 
abstiactiods — and how natural that they should 
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not admit the existence of another ! But this no- 
tion is nothing like a belief in you ; it scarcely 
passes below the suriuce of your muid : for you 
do kitow of luiother worid, — you have felt, have 
liyed in another world. Leare, therefore, for one 
moment, the fanciful world, and come into tha 
real one. Let the theory of vibrations, if yon 
wiBh it, be true in a book or a system ; let it be 
true as a complete explanation of all Hartlejr'a 
fieeliogs, or Hume's ; but it is not true in the 
world, — it is not true as an explanation of your 
feelings. What you want is somethii^ which 
shall explain them ; and where should you seek 
for an explanation ? You can get no higher, no 
nearer the truth, by making an imaginary plat- 
form to try your experiments upon. Why not, 
then, keep the ground which you have ? — why not 
let your feelings he their own interpreters ? And 
what do they tell you ? — how do they account for 
the delight which they draw from Nature ? Do 
they not proclaim in a voice, to which if you are 
deaf it is because you will to be bo, that there is 
in you a spirit, a higher self? — that in the subjec- 
tion of the lower self to it, consists the true free- 
dom of a man ? — that this same spirit lives through 
the whole of creation ? — and that He — whom some 
would make only a stronger Jupiter, with a more 
glorious throne in the heavens and more terrible 
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thundere for the earth — whom others would con- 
vert merely iBto a ayDooyme of Fate — and whom 
you would expel from the oniverae altogether — 
has his chosen empire in our wills, finds his 
choicest service in our freedom, and exerts his 
mightiest power in drawing our souls into accord- 
ance with the harmony which breathes through 
this, and his other innumerable worlds? 

Eustace remained silent for some minutes after 
Kreutzner had uttered these words, and the latter 
did not interrupt his meditations. 

" But if your magnificent system were true," 
he said, " it would not be satisfactory ; there is a 
constraint, a compulsion upon me somewhere ; of 
that I am at least as certain as I am of the feel- 
ings for which you have endeavoured to account. 
Whence comes that compulsion i At what loop- 
hole in your system of benevolence has it crept 
in?" 

"As I said before, it has crept into the will, 
and from the will it must be eradicated. You 
hare surrendered your freedom, and you must re- 
gain it. You are not the slave of any eternal law ; 
for with whatever seems necessary and permanent, 
you are most in accordance, when you are mostfree. 
No, it is to the fluctuating and the transitory that 
you have surrendered yourself — it is from them 
that I would reclaim you. The institutions of 
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society, your own habits, the fear of your fellow- 
creatures, theee are your tyrants. You deceived 
yourself once into a helief that you were free fix)m 
the influence of institutionB, by railing at them, 
and seeking to subvert them. Become really in- 
dependent of them, so independent that their ex- 
istence shall cause you no grief, no despair. They 
are the creatures of man's feebleness and slavery; 
as mtmyofthem as impede his progress to strength 
and freedom will be overthrown, when he has 
gained enough to be conscious of the oppression— 
not before. Having emancipated yourself, strive 
to emancipate your brethren ; not by telling them 
how evil their institutions are, how evil society ii, 
(you have found that that belief has begotten des- 
pondency in you,) but by telling them how virtu- 
ous and great they may be. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A golden trciiim ii ths tried friend ; 
Bat who iDij gold bom couateifeiU defend .' 
Tnut not loo >ooD, nor jet loo soon miatrtut : 
With tb' one tbTwlfi with tli' other tby friend thou hnrt'M. 
Mirrar/ar MagUtraUt, 

HoNORiA Boon foand, -with bitter vexation, that 
Fanny Rumbold's evidence was not enough to 
coDvioce even her brother's best friends of his 
innocence. They admitted that Rumbold must 
hare been accessary to the plot, for the house in 
which it had been consummated, was found to be 
bis, and he had disappeared, and that Mr. John- 
son was a false witness ; but it was evident from 
their cautions language, from the wonder they ex- 
pressed that Mr. Conway preserved go strict a 
silence reepectit^ the real abducer, and from their 
uamllingness to take out a warrant gainst Rum- 
bold, that they believed Eustace, if not the prin- 
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<3pal, to be an active accomplice. Xor was this 
her only cause of anxiety. Soon after our hero's 
surrender she receiTed another letter from Mr. 
Vyvyan, which was expressed in the same affec- 
tionate language as the former ; and regretted, 
even more bitterly, his continued inability to 
help her. A postscript was subjoined by Maria 
Vyvyan, the amanuensis, which ran in these 
words : — 

" Dear Noey, 
" You must not be tow-spirited — Eustace did 
worse when he took you from us than if be had 

.carried off fifty Quakeresses ; nevertheless, I am 
sure he is innocent ; and if I were only in London 
instead of that foolish boy Charies, I would prove 
him so, and hang all his accusers in a week. I 
shall come with papa ; and if there is any chan- 
ging of clothes, remember that I am taller than 

.you, besides being more experienced. I should 
like to spend a week in prison extremely. My 

.love to aunt Majy, and compliments to Eustace." 

But a fortnight after, when she was daily ex- 
pecting him in person, her guardian wrote to her 
in a very different tone. He expressed a hope 
that Eustace would be able to clear his character 
— could overlook imprudence in a young man — 
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feared she would not care mucli for the advice of 
an old country squire, and doubted not that she 
had better counsellorB. This change of language, 
for which Honoria could devise do explanation, 
was made more distressing to her a few days after, 
when Charles Vyvyan received orders from his 
&ther to proceed at once to his private tutor, and 
a censure for having staid in London so long. 
Charles was an old favourite of Honoria's, and 
was now almost iadispeiuable to her, for she bad 
no other male friend to advise her, or to commu- 
nicate between her and Eustace ; and though she 
probably did not think much of the precise feel- 
ings which were expressed by his manner towards 
her, it is not strange that such homage as.boys 
of sixteen are wont to pay their cousins should 
have been agreeable to her in her present deser- 
Uon. She parted with him sorrowfully, and felt 
yery lonely when he was gone. 

Her aunt's kindness was now her only resource. 
Before her brother's misfortune, Miss Vyvyan had 
retreated further than ever into her snail-shell, 
and Honoria had given over endeavouring to tempt 
her out of it. Nay, once or twice it had been 
BU^ested to her — by what friend we need not men- 
tion — that their foimer coldness was changing into 
positive alienation, and that the dreadful story of 
Caroline Duncan's feelings to her sister would be 
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repeated in her experience. Honoria repelled the 
notion with horror ; but such hints seldom fall use- 
less to the ground, and I know not what seeds 
they Diight have sown, if all that was excellent in 
Miss Vyvyan's character had not at once been 
called into play by the events which we have de- 
tailed. Sloth and despondeacy seem so nearly 
allied, that any one who saw Miss Vyvyan at 
ordinary times, would certainly have believed her 
indolent : now she displayed a constant perse- 
vering eneigy. She seldom showed any clever- 
ness even In the presence of those who knew ber 
best, and all other persons gave her credit for being 
dull. Now her niece had constant occasion to 
admire the wisdom of her counsels, and the felicity 
of her su^estions. And what was more remark- 
able than all, even the frost-work of her manners 
seemed to yield, and she conversed with her niece 
easily, affectionately, almost confidentially. Or 
perhaps it is even harder for a reserved person to 
express indignation than aSection ; and this con- 
summate proof of the change which circumstunces 
may produce in the outward manifestation of cha- 
racter, she displayed when her niece showed her 
Mr. Vyvyan's letter. Sbe evidently suspected 
that some secret enemy was at work ; but when 
Honoria questioned her on the subject, she was 
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silent, and resamed somethiDg of her natural on* 
approachableness. 

' The first pe^'son w1y> brought Honoria tidings 
of her brother after Charles Vyryan's departure, 
was Captain Manyatlt. He had little more to say 
than that he had seen him within a few hours ; 
but the appearance of any one who showed an in- 
terest for him, could not but be gratifying to her. 
The kindness of his manner, too, was more than 
nflually remarkable, and awakened in our heroine 
remorse as well as gratitude, when she recollected 
A«r 'manner to him a month before. He. brought 
no more confirmation of her brother's innocence ; 
but, what was scarcely less soothing, he^ezpressed 
faiit own conviction of it in the strongest langu^e ; 
and he showed by casual renCiarks, that he had not 
been idle in spreading the same opinion among 
others. Honoria found it less difficult to obey 
her brother's injunclion respecting him than she 
expected. 

Her health confined her to the house. Her 
brother had told her he was not likely to have any 
Tuitora, except a chance college acquaintance now 
andthen. She knew nothing ofhis German friend; 
and aa she was certain that the books with which 
she constantly supplied him could not compen^ 
aate for the want of human society, the thought of 
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hia loaeliness caused her much anxiety. It wag 
relieved when she heard that Captain Marryatt 
called upon him daily, for she thought that his 
converBation was of that easy and equable kind 
which a person in low spints and in a priscm 
would prefer to any that was more exciting. She 
felt very thankful for this act of kindness, which 
was remaitable in a person who knew her brother 
so little, and she wished for an opportunity c^ 
acknowledging it. Captain Marryatt called agun 
the next day, in consequence of some news, not of 
much importance, but rather encouraging than 
otherwise, whith he had gathered in the enemy's 
camp. He mentioned that he was studying geo- 
1(^ under Mr, Hartenfield with great diligence — ■ 
a proof of devotion to her brother's service ^irfi 
Honoria could not have looked for fix>m his oldest 
fiiend. His visits became more and more regular ; 
sometimes that he might have the honour of 
driving Miss Vyvyan to the prisoo, — sometimes to 
bring reports of Eustace, which muBt otherwise 
have been transmitted through servants, — and not 
unfrequently because he had a glimpse of some 
important point of evidence which might turn the 
scale in hie fovour. It was a particularly agitating 
case ; proofs of our hero's innocence seemed con^ 
fltantly within their reach, but, owing to some little 
teazing obstacle, it was impossible to get at them. 
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HoDoria felt every day more fluttering anxiety, 
wbicli reached its point when Captain Marryatt 
entered with the day's news. Their converaation 
was in all moods, according as their hopes were 
rused or depressed; butithadonlyone topic. Cap- 
tain Marryatt never made an observation which had 
not some reference to the cause of our heroine, 
either to offer a hint of bis own, or to make 
some observation upon her, or to contrive means 
for patting the resolutions of their united wisdom 
in practice — and any other would have been very 
disagreeable to our heroine. Indeed the inter- 
views were so exclusively and evidently on busi- 
ness, that Miss Vyvyan, who would rather have 
been any thing on earth than a duenna, did not 
scruple to take part in them. After a time, the 
prospect began to brighten cpnaiderably. Con- 
way's counsel had at first advised that the dis- 
coveries respecting Rumbold should be kept as 
secret as possible, because their value, as means of 
embarrassing the witnesses for the prosecution, 
(they were too imperfect to have any substantive 
weight) would be greatly diminished, if any thing 
were knovra of them previously. Some information, 
however, which was not communicated to Hoaoria, 
induced the lawyers to change their opinion ; and 
Captain Marryatt, acting under their direction, in- 
troduced the name suddenly in the course of con- 
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rersation witli Mr. HartenfieM. Tbe effect, afi be 
described it to our beroine, was extraordinary. 
The little man's face changed in an instant from 
its ordinary colour of brick -dust to that of quick 
lime. He staggered back several paces, and asked 
his companion, in a voice of terror and snuffling 
mixed, what be knew of that man. Captain Mai^ 
ryatt mentioned bis suspicion of Rumbold's guilt, 
and tbe circumstances on which it was grounded. 
Mr. Hartenfield's visage, bke Yamen's, grew 
blanker and blanker as be proceeded, and at last 
the words, " The villain is at the bottom of it !" 
came forth ia a squeak from his windpipe. No- 
thing more could be extracted from him, and he 
showed great uneasiness at having been betrayed 
into this exhibition of feeling ; but be consented 
to interrogate Fanny Rumbold in private, and if 
the facts proved to be as Captain Marryatt stated 
them, he would spare no diligence in bringing tbe 
real offender to justice. With regard to Mr. Coo- 
way, he said tbe violent assault which be bad 
committed on him personally must be accounted 
for, but be trusted he would be found innocent of 
tbe capital offence. It appeared evident to Cap- 
tEun Marryatt that Mr. Hartenfield did not know 
Fanny vras in his house, though he professed him- 
self so ready to examine, her ; but be only men- 
tioned this conviction casually in his conversation 
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with HoQoria, for it touched upoQ ground which 
she still wished, if possihle, to avoid. 

Here the cause rested for some time. Capttun 
Manyatt was convinced from the conversation, 
that, for some reason or other, Mr. Hartenfield 
had a rooted hatred to Rumbold, which was 
strong enough to overcome even his preposses- 
sion respecting the guilt of Eustace, and he did 
not doubt that he would be a very active ally in 
search of evidence against him. He told Hoqo- 
ria that he had still stronger reason for anticipating 
the best results from the measure which he had 
adopted — that he had been endeavouring, hitherto 
unsuccessfully, to obtain an interview with Caro- 
litie Duncan, who seemed not to be in London — 
that nothing could be done till her return — ^but that, 
on the whole, she might confidently expect a favor- 
able issue of the trial. 

Our heroine's pleasure at this announcement 
was a little diminished, by the reflection that she 
would not have the same excuse for talking and 
thinking exclusively of her brother now that she 
could be of no use to him. She had some fears 
too, that Captain Marryatt would not bring such 
regular reports of him as heretofore; and, as her 
flotation had not made her more capable of visit- 
ing him in prison, it was not wonderful that she 
felt a strange heart-sinking at the thought. There 
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were no grounds for this apprehension. Whether 
from habit or some other cause, he called just as 
often as before. But she was right in supposing 
that thmr conversations would become more ex- 
cursive than they had been ; indeed, it wag kind 
in Captain Marryatt to make them so, for there is 
nothing that wears the spirit so much as endea- 
vouring to ui^e a fixed point forwards by talking 
of it. The subjects which he introduced were 
never out of harmony with Honoria'e feelings. 
When she first became acquainted with him she 
adpiired his conversation — am<Hig other reasons, 
becanae it was free from egotism. Now, when she 
had a subject of strong personal interest, that de* 
ficiency would have been disagreeable to her, and 
it was no longer apparent. His favorite theme 
was an only sister, the same he had mentioned in 
Mrs. Hartenfield's drawing-room, for whom he 
seemed to have felt a devoted affection. Some 
accident led him to mention her one day, and then 
■o many recollections of her seemed to crowd 
upon him, that he talked of her for nearly two 
hours. He said afterwards, that he had run on 
quite unconsciously, but it was a subject so often 
in his thoughts, that when he found a person to 
whom he could bear to speak of it, which was 
very seldom, he was apt to foi^et himself. The- 
account which he gave of Miss Marryatt, was his 
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justificKtion, He described ber as a being re* 
m&rkably lively in her perceptions, and rich in all 
female accomplisbments, bat whose talent and 
cultivation were always forgotten in the interest 
insfured by himself, chiefly observable for an ex- 
treme gracefulness and delicacy which never be- 
came morbid, because she thought more of other 
persons' feelings than her own. Ardent in her at- 
tachments, and not willing that they should eva- 
porate in a wide circle of friends, simple-minded, 
true-hearted, and wanting nothing to make her as 
happy as she deserved to be, but a less vivid ap- 
preciation of those qualities in others which she 
fancied were wanting in herself, — Honoria could 
not wonder that he had tens of tfaouganda of asso- 
ciations with the memory of one so lovely, which 
were sometimes too sacred to be uttered, some- 
times too strong to be suppressed, or that they 
should occasionally affect him even to tears. And, 
to say the truth, though he had apolt^zed for the 
fault once, he often committed it again ; and he 
could only excuse himself by saying that an im* 
pulse which he could not control, led him to 
speak of her in Honoria's presence. 

In one of these conversations, Honoria asked, 
whether her brother Henry was acquainted with 
Miss Manyatt ? She had been surprised, in for- 
mer days, that Captain Marryatt called so seldom 
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upon his fiiend, and she was surprised now that 
he never spoke of him except to ask some indif- 
ferent question respecting his movements. But 
she was still more astonished at his manner of re- 
plying to this question. He had been talking en- 
tbusiaetically of his sister, and just at that moment 
he was speaking, in rather alow and soft voice, of 
the difference between the delight of merely con- 
templating a being so gentle as she was, and of 
actually feeling that she cared for him — a delight 
which he said he once knew, and lost. When she 
uttered her brother's name, he started and turned 
pale, uttered some incomprehensible exclamation, 
changed the topic of conversation, and presently 
after left the room. She was confounded at first, 
and she speculated more upon the subject after- 
wards than it deserved. Miss Vyvyan had told 
her, before they came to London, that there were 
some strange circumstances in her brother's life : 
what they were, she did not seem to know dis- 
tinctly herself ; and she probably told her niece 
less than she knew. Honoria had no authority for 
supposing that a lady was involved in them ; but 
it was a fancy which she had sometimes indulged, 
and on which she had built more than one story 
that accounted most satisfactorily for her brother's 
scornful tendencies, and enabled her to regard 
them with pity even when they were directed 
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against herself or Eustace. It now struck her 
that this fair being of her creation was the iden- 
tical Miss Marryatt to whose praises Bhe had heen 
listening ; that she was the object of her brother's 
early love; and that the distressing event, or 
seiies of events, which had prevented their union, 
had left an unfavorable impr^sion upon Captain 
Marryatt's mind. That part of her speculation 
distressed her, for it seemed to imply that Henry 
had done some wrong : hut then she recollected 
that it was only a ttpeculaUon, after all — and.wfaat 
right had she to found a charge upon an hypothe- 
sis ? So, as was her wont in castle-building, she 
assured herself that all that was seemly and f^r 
had some real counterpart, and that the existence 
of some ugly ill-compacted gable-end was owing 
to her want of materials, and her ignorance of 
architecture. 

She saw many reasons why there should not be 
much sympathy between Captain Marryatt and 
her elder brother ; but what grounds had Eustace 
for his strange notion that the person who had 
treated him so generously was a mere kind- 
hearted gentlemanlike man ? Did not his counte- 
nance in Senhor Martendo's garret express strong, 
even intense feeling? Did not the delight with 
which Henry, though certainly not one of the 
friends to whom he was most attached, had 
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greeted him after many years of reparation, prove 
that he had a character which was able to call 
forth regard in persons not very easily moved ? 
Above all, what mere gentleman ever cared for a 
sister as he did, or recollected trivial incidents 
which derived all their value from her share in 
them, or would dare to speak of them before a 
strainer? The extreme injustice of our hero's ob- 
servation struck her in some new light every day, 
and she began to think there must be a tincture of 
college pedantry even in Eustace. 

Our heroine began to be much troubled with 
these meditations, but her brother's acquittal was 
still the uppermost thought in her mind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

True faith and kmod aie the toul'i two r ju ; 
Futli •letnioK looki apmud, mid deacti«i 
Objecti remote ; but re*ion cko ducorel 
Th'tDp oDJy neiT, aea nothing ttaat'i above her. 



The conversations which we have recorded be- 
tween Eustace and Kreutzner gave a new direction 
to all their subsequent intercourse. The common 
topics of literature and politics which had pre- 
viously occupied them were thenceforth used as 
illustrations or hints, -and the subject of their dis- 
course was always something — 

quod iiuigii »d no* 

Pertintt, el deecire nutum c«t. 

In the treatment of these questions, that philo- 
sophical generality which was probably preserved 
with great Btrictness at the Horatiaa repasts, was 
occasionally neglected. The boundaries between 
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the property of the species and of the individual 
are never well ascerttuned; and Etistace thought 
that Kreutzner, avtuling himself of their indistinct- 
ness, Botnetimes approached nearer than was 
agreeable to the sanctuary of his personal ex- 
perience. Yet this complaint from him was most 
unreasonable ; for by voluntarily introducing his 
own political disappoiotment, he bad authorised 
an intrusion which, after all, he could not say 
ever amounted to rudeness. 

The feet is, Eustace Conway was becoming 
considerably more sensitive than he had been for 
some time past. His first opinions, those which 
he adopted when his manhood was just com- 
mencing, issued fresh from his heart. The springs 
there had dried up — in what manner we have ex- 
'plained at sufficient length before ; and the opi- 
nions, when they at last retreated, left behind 
them the deposit of his present unbelief. While 
he continued in this state, the only connexion be- 
tween his mind and his opinions consisted in this — 
that they were both equally lifeless — his only pre- 
ference for these opinions, that he must become ' 
something different in order to change them~>the 
only resistance which he could oppose to new 
ones, the vis inertia of self. A man in such a 
position can talk with nearly as much freedom of 
the events in his own past existence, as of those 
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which hare befallen other boman beings — nay, it ie 
his only way of convincing himself that he has had 
a past existence. In the solitude of his own 
chamber, all that is gone is a dream : but when he 
epeaks, there is a taint echo in one direction, telling 
him which were his yesterdays ; and if there be 
any thing unpleanng in the words repeated, yet 
the delight of hearing again that mockery of his 
own voice, ie more than a compensation for it. 

Far ditferent is the case when the man becomes 
conscious of any returning vitality. Few per- 
sons can fail to recollect the exquisite pain of 
incipient warmth after long numbness in their 
bodily limbs, and happy those who have expe- 
rienced nothing in their interior selves with which 
they can compare it ! Eustace was not so privi- 
leged. The conversation of bis friend assaiUng 
him at both ends — now attacking the dead man, 
now the dead creed — drove the two, which, though 
twins' of the same parent, had not known each 
other, into conjnnction. Eustace began for the 
first time to see dimly, to feel vaguely, why he 
had become an atheist. With that, there came the 
rawness and soreness as of an uncovered wound:— 
then he passively yielded to Kreutzner's faith as to 
a fantastic dream, which might be equally true 
with any thing else ; — then he started from ac- 
quiescence into defiance, cast away the foolish 
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delufuOD, and hugged his atheistical creed with a 
first-love vehemence, an energy of which the prin- 
ciple might have been that being who is embodied 
to our imaginations under the name of Life in 
Death, by the " Ancient Mariner." It was after 
these transports had subsided that he began to feel 
that impatience against Kreutzner for giving so 
much personality to their discussionB, and that anx- 
iety to make them assume a more formal and ab- 
stract character, which we have already hinted at. 
Honest and humane wreatiers for truth are 
often greatly puzzled to determine how far they 
should leepect these wincings of a galled anta- 
gonist. With r^ard to the rules of combat upon 
which thorough-bred atheists insist, there cannot 
be a moment's question. A man may, no doubt, 
if he choose, intrench himself in the fastness of 
universal denial : he may say, I will not argue 
with you, unless you abandon every inch of posi- 
tive ground which you occupy ; unless you consent 
to assume Atheism as the preliminary to arguing 
about it He may say this ; and accordingly many 
do say this. But he who listens to them, he who 
accepts such terms, enters the lists a fool ; and 
unless his adversary's arm be the weakest that 
ever wielded a lance, musC come out of it beaten. 
In many cases, too, the indignation which Nega- 
tionists express when it is hinted to them that a 
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bad habit of feeling may be at the root of their 
opinions, is obviously worthy of as little attention ; 
for if they are sure that they do not possess a 
moral nature, the cries of Priestcraft, Intolerance, 
Bigotry, which they raise agunst those who, 
without the power (if they have the will) to do 
them any worldly mischief, impugn that which 
has no existence, must be mere tricks to excite 
compassion or quibbles at the wording of the in- 
dictment — to be commended as indifferent legal 
arti6ces, if so meant — to be laughed at as con- 
temptible, if those who resort to them aspire to be 
l<^icians. But what if this indignation should be 
really the fruit of a secret inward acknowledg- 
ment of that truth which is professedly denied ? 
In that case the question becomes much more 
' difficult ; for one who believes that this is a 
truth, and the truth which is most intimately con- 
cerned with his neighbour's well-being, will he 
extremely watchful not to obscure the slightest 
glimpse of it in his mind. The danger of pro- 
voking a half-infidel, by a very vivid exhibition of 
his logical inconsistency, to remove the moral 
belief which causes it, will instantly strike such a 
reasoner ; and no wish for an argumentative triumph 
subtly disgubing itself under the conviction that 
every thing must do a man service which humbles 
his intellectual conceit, will tempt him to incur it. 
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On the other hand, he will be exceedingly de- 
sirous to confirm tiiat timid and shrinking con- 
BciousnesB into an actual belief. But how may 
this be effected 1 Should bis pleasure at this ex- 
hibition of moral sensitiveness prevent him from 
wounding it ? or, since it was the wound that first 
called the latent feeling into exercise, may not the 
best way of fostering it be to keep alive the irri- 
tation 1 

There could be no manner of doubt about Con- 
way's symptoms. In all their eaily arguments 
he had been a fair and rational disputant, Usten- 
ing quietly, challenging no assumptions which he 
had not a tight to challenge, claiming no conces- 
sions which were not reasonable, and objecting to 
no personalities which K^eutzner was not eager to 
explain into the heat of ai^ument. The fretful 
dbpleasure therefore which he began to exhibit 
.must have originated in the cause we have as- 
signed to it. The impregnable fortress had clearly 
been abandoned; it had become a war of posts, 
.and he was occupying a position which he knew 
to be precarious and scarcely tenable. Under 
these circumstances, many persons would have 
felt inclined to deal gently with him — to give him 
some quarter — at any rate, would have been content 
with overturning hia false opinions, and have left 
him to settle his personal accounts with his own 

VOL. II. I 
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conscience. Not so Krentzner. To awaken the 
energies of Eustace's character, not to negative 
the ni^tions of his creed, had been the object of 
liis conTpniation ; and he did not abandon or 
change it when he saw that it was to a great 
extent accompli^ed. The whole essence of his 
philosopby ibnst have been sacrificed, in order to 
give it a dogmatic character. What he tangbt 
might hare been a good representation of what he 
believed ; bat the life of the belief would have 
been as little there, as aap is in a ptunted tree. 
His perseverance he knew very well would not be 
in vain. After some desperate efforte to relapse 
into his former slnggisbnesa, the turbulent feelings 
which he had exdted in his companion's mind 
began to subside into calmness. He felt through 
his whole soul en activity like that which he re^ 
membered to have felt in former times, when his 
imagination was more in play than it had been 
during the months past, but made more pleasant 
by the greater maturity of his other powers. He 
b^an to think, to reflect; say, he might almost 
be sdd to meditate. He found the Solitude of the 
prison agreeable, and yet he had very little of that 
stupid enjojmient, of which in his letter to Morton 
he so bitteriy regretted the departure. His mind 
was thickly peopled, but it was with friendly 
dreams and pleasant recollections. Snatches of 
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old airs, Bnn-Bets seen long ago, qniet meadowB at 
ereB-tide, witb the linkliDg of bells, the perfome 
of flowere, the sea by moon-Hgbt, verses iiom the 
Fair; Queen, a Madoaiut of Raphael, glimpse* of 
childhood, and the dreams of a world still older 
than that with the forms which inhabited it — these 
were his visitants, and in their company the hours 
could not be wearisome. By degrees be acquired 
strength of will to dismiss them all, that he might 
fix his thoughts upon what he had lately called 
his * opinions.' But be was gazing upon vacancy. 
Th^ were gone, and their place knew them not ; 
— or, had they ever been there ? Was it not rather 
a dream, that in that hollow, circled witb a thin 
wreath of scarcely visible mist, he ever bad ac- 
tually dwelt? 

" And where was his dwelling now 1 He 
would have found it somewhat difficult to answer 
the question, for as yet every thing around him 
was very shadowy and undefined. But feelinga 
that have been roused from a loi^ slumber are 
likely to take the shape of the object wluch they 
fir^t beliold after awaking, and into this shape our 
hero's were moulding themselves, Kreulzner's 
feith too had many merits of its own to recom- 
mend it to him. Towards that kind of Pantheism 
which was so common at the end of the last cea- 
tnry, be would have felt no atbactions. Nature, 
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which is deified in that eystent, differs too little 
from the NecesBity, beneath whose imaginary 
pressure he had sunk, e?er to become an object 
of faith or worship to him. But the Pantheism 
of Kreatzner, if Pantheism it can be called, was a 
worship, not of Universal Nature, but of Universal 
Spirit — of that Spirit which he had once felt glow- 
ing within him, of which he had lost the percep- 
tion when he ceased to be true to himself — of 
which be now knew that he had only wanted evi- 
dence, because it was too inward to admit of any. 
How sublime to conceive of this power — the 
power which we feel within ue in our moments of 
strength and purity — being the Principle and Soul 
of the World ! — not something at a distance, lost 
in the impenetrable vagueness of the Universe, 
but in the inmost sanctuary of self-moving, living, 
creating; — not a tenible being, dwelling in stonne 
and lightnings, but mild and benignant, accessible 
whenever we will seek him in strenuous virtue or 
deep contemplation ; — not a spirit needing anj;ht 
to render him placable to his creatures ; — not one 
approached by outward services ; — ''not enshrining 
himself in edifices; — not delighting in civil alle- 
giance and state devotion, but remaining in the 
temple of a pure heart which is rendering volun- 
tary and constant sacrifice of its appetites and its 
seMshiicss ; — not a power, lastly, which claims a 
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serrice to itself, — tbat prevents us from taking 
delight ID all thinge around us, or that derogates 
from our Bervices to our fellow-creatures : — but a 
power which goes with us into Nature — iuterpretB 
its marvels — makes us to delight in its gloiies — 
teaches us, when it rdgns in ourselves, that it 
reigns every where too — sends forth our hearts in 
gladness to mingle with it in sorrow, if sor- 
row can be with such a iaitb, to be consoled by 
it, — and a power which fills us with affections to 
our fellow-men — excites us to relieve them of their 
burdens — to exalt tlieir hopes — to increase their 
freedom — to make them partakers with us in the 
Universal Harmony. 

At different times this faith presented itiself to 
Eustace in different delightful aspects : sometimes 
be took a pleasure in contrasting it with what 
seemed to be the more formal and habitual belief 
of bis childhood, in remembering how happily he 
had brought away from his last state of mind all 
that was ia it of worth and excellence — in reSect- 
iog that, if he was no longer a denier, be was as 
little bound by creeds as the most arrant denier, 
in triumphantly exclaiming, that be was under the 
shackles of no superstition — that he only 

" ■ bow'd before the judgment throne 

Of hii own iwaleu mm], tai of tha Fowsr noknowD." 
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But in another, and he was constrained to allow 
OD the whole a happier and a more tranquil mood, 
the faith of his fethers — of his country — the faith 
in which most of the great men and all the nohle 
women whom England baa produced have lived 
and died — appeared to him in a far more engaging 
light. Then it pleased him to think how well all 
that was brightest in that &ith — all perhaps upon 
v^ich these great spirits had delighted to dwell, 
harmonized with his own ; — the same inward 
piety — the same love for outward nature — the 
same zeal for our fellow-creatures — the same dis- 
position to self-sacrifice are enforced by both. 
The immortality of the soul is presumed in both ; 
and there was nothing impossible in the notion — 
nothing at variance with his faith, or with the 
feeling which nurtured it, that the principle 
which he adored shontd, some time or other, have 
sown fresh seeds of affection in the hearts of men 
by appearing clad in their own liken^s. A 
form of Christianity not very precise in its outline 
certainly, but fair and gracefnl, wonld at such 
times rise up before him ; and when be had gazed 
on it with love and admiration, another shape 
would appear, which, though more nearly answer- 
ing to the counterpart within his mind, yet seemed 
to retreat further into the distance, as if yield- 
ing the precedence to its beautiful sister ; then 
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the two seemed to embrace, and at last to melt 
into each other. Such were the dreame of Eu- 
stace's prison hours, and they were at least better 
dreams than any which he had of late enjoyed. 
Whether they will last in the actual daylight of 
the world, is a problem which must wait for a so- 
lution from hie subsequent history ; if not, let us 
hope that whatever good particles are in them 
may sm'rive the dispersion of the rest, and may 
be united to others as real as themselves — as beau- 
tiful as those from which they have been sepa- 
rated. 
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CHAPTER XVf. 

One womau ie«d* another'! cbuaciat, 
WilhODl the tedioui Iruoble of decypherinf. 

Beh JohioS. 

Foe a month after Charles Vyvyan's departure, 
Honoria received no tJdiDgs from her guardian. 
Letters from the Hall often came to Miss Vyvyan, 
and they seemed to occasion her much uneasi- 
ness; but she never revealed their contents. Once 
or twice she was observed to be in close confe- 
rence with Captain Marryatt after their arrival ; a 
circumstance which caused onr heroine some little 
surprise. At length the following epistle reached 
her: — 

" Well, my dear cousin, we are beginning to 
stand on our feet once more. All the last month 
we have been walking on our heads, and every 
thing and every body have been upside down. I 
cannot tell how unsteady I feel even now ; but I 
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CfttiDOt write to you without positive shame-^^iid 
that is a great comfort. Who would have sup- 
posed that a meeting in a churchyard besitle 
mamma's grave could have thrown us into this' 
confuBion? — but I cannot bear to think of it. A 
strange accident put an end to our troubles, and 
in part rewarded ue for them ; and that I must 
hasten to tell you of. It was several days after 
the cliff adventure, of which aunt Mary wil^ have 
informed you — (I hope she is not very angry with 
me for it : do tell her that I am very matronly in 
my general proceedings now ; but the temptation 
of seeing that horrid woman ^ide down a long 
sand-hill, crying for help, was irresistible. I had 
made her my enemy before, and I did not care 
whether she was a little more or less implacable) 
— it was several days afler this, while I was under 
dreadful disgrace with papa, that she came to the 
Hall without the young Quakeress, who was ill. 
You know, when first they came, she took pains 
that we should see as much as possible of Miss 
Duncan ; but that, of late, since I b^an to dis- 
play my bad disposition, every device was used to 
prevent us from being alone with her for a single 
moment. Do what I would, therefore, it was im- 
possible to comply mth my aunt's request that I 
would speak to her about the little girl, for papa 
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had solemnly forbiddea me to meBtion the painful 
subject publicly. But I was determined to find an 
opportunity, or make one, and tbis was the best 
that offered. I was indisposed, for I have never 
been used to lectures frcmi papa, and they gave 
me 8 shocking head-ache. I had sent down an 
excuse for not appealing. It was particularly pro- 
per that two invalids should spend the evniing to- 
gether; so, as soon as Louisa brought me word of 
Miss Duncan's illness, I walked out to (bed the 
pheasants, ordered that the pony should meet me 
at Conolly Gate, and rode off. Hieir. lodgings 

you know are just out of M , nearly five miles 

from us. Caroline's astonishment, when I dis- 
mounted, was beyond all description. That I 
should ride out in the dusk, without a companion, 
along a lonely road, and a part of the beach, vras 
almost beyond the young Quakeress's belief; 
indeed, when I remembered that I had tnid no 
one in what direction I was going, and that I was 
to return home in the evening as I might, I felt 
inclined to agree with her that my prudence was 
questionable. But there I was, and I resolved to 
profit by my situation. Of course, I felt it my 
duty to be as lively as possible ; but you must be 
aware lliat there are many things easier than. to 
be lively and amusing with Miss Duncan. She 
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denies any knowledge of London, she cares no- 
thing for the country. She dislikes walking, ia 
afraid to ride, has very little fdeasure in muaic, 
and none at all in pictutes. Once I thought she 
must be literary, and I began to be frightened ; 
hut a few cautious questions about Scott's Novels 
relieved me from that appr^enwon. At last, I 
settled in my mind that her only knowledge lay in 
abductiona ; and though I was very anxious for in- 
formation oa that subject, having no practical 
acquaintance with it at present, she naturally was 
too proud of her learning to communicate it. But 
one morning I discovered her secret predilections. 
We had be«i sitting for a Ich^ time in sileuce, her 
eyes bent on the ground, when, on a sudden, she 
exclaimed, in a transport of enthusiasm, moat 
gratifying to my feelings, and compUmenfary to 
my shoemaker, — ■' Maria Vyvyan, where didst 
thoQ buy thy sandals — they are so pretty V From 
that time our conversation has been more ea^ and 
agreeable, and this evening I poured into har will- 
ing ear all the wisdom vriiicfa I had accamulated 
in the &ve last conversations with my dressmaker. 
What will yon say to that, you haughty London 
creature 7 I, Maria Vyvyan, giving lectures on 
dress to a young lady from Upper Brook Street 1 
' Well,' said the Qu^eress, after I had descanted 
for aotae time with great doqnence on the beau- 
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ties otgros de Naplet Bilk pelisses, ' I think I wiQ 
have one next winter, let Jonas Walton say what 
he pleases.' — ' la it possible Jona» Walton can ob- 
ject to a dresB so commonly worn ?' — ' That is the 
very reason he objects,' said' the Quakeress', pen- 
sively. — ' Surely, Miss Duncan, you will not yield 
to the prejudices of an old man on such a siibject? 
— why, even children wear gros de Naples silk 
pelissies.' — ' Do they?' — ' They do indeed. Don't 
you remember a little girl called Fauny Rumbold V 
— ' Had she one?' said the Quakeress, starting. 
— ' I should think it very likely she had, but she 
would not wear it in the house, you know.' — ' O 
no"; I forgot that.' — ' And you could not judge of 
her dress atall by candle-light?'— 'No, and 1 was 
fiiintiDg besides. ' — ' Were you indeed ? — was it 
long ago?' — ' Oh, it was that horrid night! don't 
talk about it.' — ' How fortunate that she was not 
gone to bed ! She was the sister of the person to 
wfaomthehousebelonged, waenot she V — 'Sister? 
— O no i I beUeve not. What art thou saying V 
In a moment she recovered from her surprise, 
and I could not get a word more from her. After 
halfan'hour, I began to despair; but I lingered 
in hopes of a moon, which would have been very 
desirable, as I had no chance of an escort. As 
we sat, oiir conversation grew duller, and the lamp 
grew dimmer; its light was nearly gone, when the 
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servant introduced a. gentleman, who wished to 
speak with Mrs. Hartentield. — ' Another room 
would have heen better,' I heard him say, as he 
entered ; ' but it does not signify ;'-^and he took a 
seat'near the door. Caroline held her head down, 
and did not see him ; but the light being in a hne 
between me and him, I was able to study his • 
features, and they were too remarkable to be for- 
gotten. I raised the light in the lamp ; Caroline 
raised her eyes at the same moment, shrieked, ' It 
is he ! — it is he !' and fell into hysterics. I turned 
round to support her. The man eaid he would 
walk ; perhaps he should meet Mrs. Hartenfield ; 
and left the room before she uttered one intelligible 
word. When she could speak, she acknowledged 
explicitly that the person who had just left the 
room waa the same who carried her off ! I asked 
how she came to accuse Eustace. She could give 
no explanation, and seemed uncertain whether 
they were not the same being. I told her that I 
never saw two men so unlike. Sh^ fell into a pas- 
sion of tears, and said she knew nothing about it ; 
but she was positive that man had come to seize 
her again. I had nearly succeeded in calming her 
mind on this subject, when a furious knocking at 
this door convinced her that she was right, and 
alarmed me so far, that I seized the poker, and 
determined to make what resistance I could. The 
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next moment papa rushed into the room, and ex- 
claimed — (I scarcely know whether he recc^ised 
me)—' Qo to Mrs. HarteDfield instantly ! — she is 
dreadfully ill !' I ran into a room helow stairs, 
where I found her lying on the Boor, her head 
supported hy the servant : she was as pale as 
' ashes ; her eyes rolled horribly, and she seemed 
in convulsions. The woman by her side had lost 
all presence of mind, and was ready to faint her- 
self. I desired her to go, and leave Mrs. Harten- 
field with me ; I was with her five minutes alcme. 
What exclamations I heard from her lips in that 
time no human being shall ever know ; or what 
passed before they were over, 1 scarcely know my- 
self. I am certain a strong hwid had hold of my 
throat. God gave me strengUi. — Oh ! I knew 
what thanksgiving was that night ! 

" Papa had guessed, from something Lonisa 
told him, that I was gone to Mrs. Hartenfield's, 
and in great alarm had accepted a seat in her car- 
riage, desiring the secvant to follow with a horae. 
As we rode home, I leamt from him that they 
alighted at the top of Newcombe Hill; that about 
the middje of it he perceived a man walking down 
very leisurely, who several times approached very 
near him on bis side ; that as they turned the 
comer, within a few yards of the house, he crossed 
to the other side, and, as he passed Mrs. Harten- 
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field, Bud some words in a low voice.— 'She was 
frightened,' said papa, 'as any one might have 
been, and fell in the state into which you saw her.' 
Though my description of the person I had seen 
exactly c(»Tesponded with hie, it was a long time 
before he believed that they were the same ; and 
I do not think he is thoroughly convinced of it 
now. Tliere has been a spell upon him — I can call 
it by no other name from first to last ; and he can- 
not eee any thing exactly as it is. Perhaps I 
might have helped to break it, if I had told him of 
my danger ; but that was phrensy, ood I had no 
tight to take advantage of it. The next day a 
strange letter came, accusing me of treacherous 
attempts to prejudice Caroline Duncan against 
her fnend, accusing papa of having such a daugh- 
ter, and accusing us all of wishing evil to one 
who wished nothing but good to us. It ended with 
a forgiveness, and the same day Mrs. Hartenfield 
and Miss Duncan left the neighbouriiood. 

" This is the end of my strange history, but it 
will not be quite the end of my letter ; for, firstly, 
you must let me know whether my evidence will 
be of any nse, and how I am to deliver it, and 
when you would have me come to London. And, 
secondly, my dear Honoria, as soon as Eustace is 
acquitted, (he must, and shall be acquitted now,) 
will you promise to become a member of our &- 
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mily ? I cannot bring myself to say, — Pay us a 
visit ouce more : 1 do not insist upon it, because 
every man and woman and child in the village— 
every horse in the stable — every bird in the aviary 
— every stag and fawn in the park — every cow, 
sheep, turkey, hen, chicken, pig, in every part 
of the ferm, is dying to see you; nor because I 
suppose you will care very much for any of our 
childish pleasures, now that you have been living 
among wise people ; nor because there are ten 
hundred thousand things that I want to learn of 
you ; but because I do long so earnestly that you 
and papa should see each other again : for think, 
Nory, how is it possible that any thing can go on 
rightly in any part of the estate whilst there is a 
nuBunderstanding between you ? Not many days 
ago, my beautiful Ferdinand, the Persian pony 
which Colonel Hawkins gave me, died suddenly ; 
your own silver pheasant, who has been in the 
habit of flying wildly and mournfully about ever 
since you went, was shot by some London wretch 
who had been allowed a day's shooting, and sent 
to papa in a basket, with his comphments ; and 
George Brown, our old pet, whom you and I used 
to save, once a month, by various unlawful coax- 
ings and unfounded protestations, is gone to the 
House of Correction for three months ; and the 
tenants are all coming in with long faces, to beg. 
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for a reduction of rents. They eay the crops were 
never in such a etate before. I knew they mast 
be so, but I did not tell them the cause. 

" However, papa is at last beginniog to wonder 
at himself for fiuicying that he could be displeased 
with his own niece, let him try as hard as he will. 
Such a notion ! — Papa displeased with Noiy, 
whom we have all determined to poison a hundred 
times, because he was so shockingly clear-sigbted 
as to see she was worth all of as ti^ether ! — it 
could not last, and I see it going away more and 
more every day. He is quite sure Eustace is inno- 
cent now ; and whenever your name is mentioned, 
the tears come into bis eyes, and be says he 
wishes he had you here again, after all. He will 
leave out that ' after all,' which means exactly 
nothing, very soon. And yesterday, (you may 
think what a bad way we have been in, when I 
tell you that I have not done so before for three 
weeks,) I ran away with his wig, and be caught 
me, and kissed me just as he used to do. So 
there is nothing wanted but the sight of you to 
make us forget all that is past, and be thoroughly 
happy once more. 

" Ever, my dear Nory, 
" Your very a^ectionate 
• " Masia Vyvyan." 
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" What can thia mean ?" said Honoria to her 
aunt, giving her Maria's letter. 

" Does it not explain itself?" said Miss Vy- 
Tyan, when she had read it. 

" It containa some pleasant tidings, and sug- 
gests some miserable conjectures," said Hoqoria; 
" but there are gaps in it, which my imagination 
cannot fill up." 

" I think. I could supply them," said Miss Vy- 
vyan, " perhaps better than the writer ; but this 
subject, my dear, is one which I always abstain 
from speaking on in your presence." 

" I am very grateful to you for the forbear^ 
ance," siud Hdnoria; "it has been most kind, 
most delicate ; but it would be idle sentimen- 
talism if I persisted in refusing to hear your ex- 
planations on a subject in which ao many dear 
friends seem interested. '^ 

" So strangely are the events of our lives coo- 
oected," said Miss Vyryan, " that to explain a 
circumstance that happened last month, I must 
tell you of one that happened twenty-five years 
ago. I fear it will convict my brother of great 
weakness, but 1 am wilting that he should suffer 
that impatatioD, rather than the worse charge — of 
hardness of heart." 

" Your aunt Vyvyan, * Miss Wharton (now 
Mrs. Hartenfield), and myself, were educated to- 
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g^her at a convent in Ronen. I was the eldest of 
the three, and had been a year at the school 
when your aunt arrived. There were few English 
^rla besides onrselves. Onr lamilies knew a little 
of each other, and she was therefore in a measure 
forced into an acquaintance with me. Yon know 
what a character Mrs. Yyvyan was, and you will 
not be surprised that I should have willingly 
accepted, and greatly prized her friendship ; but I 
knew, from the first, bow much there is of acci- 
dent in the creation of such attachments, and 
how little time they are likely to last. I ex- 
pected, therefore, that Maria would very soon 
learn .to like other society better than mine ; and 
if a less attractive person dian Miss Wharton 
had appeared, the result would have been the 
same. A most attractive person she was indeed, 
and one in whose favour even those who were 
used to regard, might have been content to resign 
their pretensions. Her manners were more win- 
ning than those of any person I ever saw ; in 
all accomplishments she was superior — her con- 
versation astonished even the French : and,besides 
all this, she had at the age of sixteen a power 
over the minds of those with whom she asso- 
mted, which she wielded without the least effort, 
and which I do not believe at that time was ever 
Kcerted for any mischievous purpose. She used 
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to Bay that I was the most jealous being she had 
ever met in the world, and perhaps she thinks me 
so still, but you see that I do her justice, though 

I believe Maria however, that is foolish, and 1 

am rather too old to be prating about achool-girl 
sorrows. 

*' There was nothing childiuh, however, or silly, 
in the regard your aunt felt for Miss Wharton — it 
was the attachment of a very refined and culti- 
vated mind to one of greater strength, and, as it 
seemed to ue then, scarcely less delieacy than her 
own. I do not think I ever reproached her with it ; 
if I did, I repented afterwards j indeed, 1 had no 
right, for Mies Wharton always treated me with 
great kindness, though, as was natural enough, 
she did not feel the same interest in securing my 
friendship, as Maria's ; however, we were all of us 
on very good terms. They did not laugh at my 
singularities nearly so much as the vulgar girls, 
who had less right to do it ; and the year before we 
left school, when they were meditating different 
plans for keeping up their intimacy, I was oc- 
casionally comprehended in the arrangement. 
Thinking therefore that they might he induced to 
tolerate my society for the sake of enjoying each 
other's, I proposed, the summer we were all to 
leave Rouen, that, instead of returning to England, 
they should accompany me, and the rest of my 
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fotber'B iamily, on an excuraioa to Paris — I siip^ 
pose no young ladies haye any great objection to 
see Paris — and they consented immediately. 

" 1 have told you what struck ine at the time, 
as the principal difference in the character of my 
friends — so I may call tbem, — and you will easily 
suppose that there, was another. Maria, though I 
am not aware that her susceptibility had been 
hitherto put to any proof, was as much formed to 
feel love as to create it ; while, notwithstanding 
Miss Wharton's strictly feminine phygiognomy 
and manners, it would have been easier to imagine 
an Amazon yielding to any tender emotions, than 
her ; nor had she, as far as we could judge, any 
desire of making conquests. She was too much 
afraid of losing her own strength, in trying to 
vanquish another's. The visit to Paris soon 
proved their disposition. Miss Wharton saw every 
thing, learnt much, pleased many, astonished 
all, acquired an iuBuence over several, became 
subject to none. Maria only found time to fall 
desperately in love with my brother, then in the 
suite of the English ambassador at Paris, and to 
inspire him with a passion as vehement as her 
own. Marriage would have been the death of all 
my brother's prospects, and of course it would 
have been madness to ask my father's consent ; 
but some hint of it reached bis ears, and we 
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quitted Paris very abrni^y. My brother had 
previoosly mftde me bis confidante, and had se- 
cured a far more poweriiil pleader in his behalf in 
Miss Wharton. Indeed, considering how very 
kindly Maria's dispositions towards him were, he 
took rather more pains than was necessary to con* 
ciliate the regard of her friend. In a little time, 
however, he congratulated himself npoa his s^a- 
city, for he received a letter from Miss Wharton, 
inviting him to her father's house, where she 8ig> 
nified to him that Maria was also Btaying, My 
brother did not think the invitation at all singulsi-, 
or, if it were, diat it was explained by the remark- 
able character oT Miss Wharton ; and as I was in- 
vited at the same time, he thought the arrange- 
ment particularly unobjectionable : he obtained 
leave of absence, and proceeded incognito to the 
house of Mr. Wharton." 

" I think you will agree with me, that two per- 
sons more happily fitted for each other, in every 
respect, than your aunt and Mr. Vyvyan, never 
existed ; and I formed the same opinion when 
they first became attached at Paris. It gained 
strength when they met in England ,- every day 
they grew more devoted to each other, and it 
seemed impossible that any thing could separate 
them. One young lady alone seemed to think it 
poB»ble ; she was a consia of Miss Wharton, a 
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young boftrding-school miss, who was making her 
debut in flirtation, and whose desperate attempts 
upon my brother caused Maria and himself equal 
amusement. 

" Yet, at the end of three weeks, I saw clearly, 
and Maria began to feel bitterly, that my brother's 
affection had lost a great deal of its fervour. 
What occasioned the change, Maria at least could 
not gnees, and I do not know whether she gained 
much light Irom Miss Wharton. My unfortunate 
habit of suspicion su^eated the cause. It had 
struck me as singular that the young coquette to 
whom I have alluded, however silly by right of 
her youth and her education, should be so utterly 
deficient in observation, as not to perceive that if 
h«' attentions were not regarded as very offensive, 
it was only because they were extremely ridi- 
culous — ^that she escaped being hated by beii^ 
despised. I could not help, therefore, sometimes 
fancying she was only a puppet in the hands of 
some much cleverer person. A conversation with 
the simpleton confirmed my opinion : she asked 
me whether I really believed that my brother 
cared much for Maria — confessed that she doubted 
it — wondered that I could possibly think her wor- 
thy of him — and, afler a little conversation, owned, 
with many blusheB, that she had sometimes 
thought, and indeed a friend, who understood hu- 
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maa nature very well, waa of the same opinion, 
that he did occasionally show a sort of regard to- 
wards her. She added, that she would not for 
the world he the occasion of separatiag the lovers ; 
she would rather leave the house the next day. 
I comforted her mind upon the subject, assuring 
her that I did not see the least danger in her re- 
maining as long as she pleased ; hut I could not 
help meditating upon the motive which bad in- 
duced her friend, who understood human nature 
so well, to encourage the silly child in her helief. 
Certainly, it might be for the sake of quizzing or 
humbling her ; so any one else woiild have inter- 
preted it : but then, as I said before, I am very 
suspicious. I had before been occasionally sur- 
prised by parts of Misa Wharton's conduct to- 
wards tny brother ; and when I began to re&ect a 
little more upon the subject, I became very well 
convinced that, if it had not been for the obtru- 
sive coquetry of her cousin, they would have 
startled me much more. Her conversation and 
manners were such a contrast to those of the vul- 
gar school-girl, that it was impossible to believe 
their objects were the same ; but when I consi- 
dered what sort of behaviour a woman of her 
powers was likely to adopt when she wished to 
obtain influence over the mind of a man, and 
when I recollected in what way she had won the 
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affectiom of friends among our sex, I saw that I 
had been misled by my comparison. She was 
adopting the. most effectual means to withdraw 
my broUier from his allegiance — and, aUs ! with 
too much success. The masked battery which 
had deceived me, impoaed mocli more effectually 
upon the lovers. Maria, in the confidence of 
friendship, believed that none but good influence 
could ever reach her or Mr. Vyvyan from that 
quarter ; and my brodier did not see the arrow 
which was seat against himself, till he - was 
wounded. 

"Any attempts to undeceire Maria would have 
been useless ; she would have attributed my hints 
to the worst motives, and would only have been 
strengthened in her regard for Mies Wharton. 
Besides, how should I have benefited either party 
by making her miserable ? It seemed a better 
course to rouse my brother's conscience ; and this 
I determined to adopt I wish, my-, dear, you 
may be tanght, by a milder discipline than mine, 
the danger of such experiments : that interview 
has been a lesson to me for life. My brother 
listened to me, first with ridicule, then with 
assumed indifference ; then he sprang from his 
cbair, and cursed me for drawing a dreadful secret 
out of, his heart, which, but for me, would have 
remained for ever hidden there ; then swore that 
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he woold marry Maria the next day ; aod con^ 
daded with declaring, that he would give woiida 
to beheve Miss Wharton hated him, but "that be 
was sure she was in lore with him, and therefore 
he most remain a lost wretch. I left him, firmly 
persuaded that my indiscretion had mined the 
two persons in the world for whom I waa moat 
interested. 

'* But Providence, which had ordaioed thia 
lesson of humility for me, repaired the evil effects 
of it. The following day I received a letter, an* 
nouncing the severe illness of my father. Onr 
dually was ignorant that my brother was staying 
with me at Miss Wharton's, and he wished to 
make thia an excuse for delaying his jonrney a 
day or two ; but I in^sted upon his accompanying 
me, and indeed his own filial piety, which had 
always been remarkable, at length triumphed over 
his dangerous inclinalioiie. For some weeks my 
father remained in great danger, and during that 
time Mr. Vyvyan watched incessantly by his bcdr 
side. One day, when he was abeent, I seized the 
opportunity, of a slight improvement in the invalid 
to mention Maria, and to beseech his consent to 
their marriage. I was reputed to have some icr 
flneoce with my father, and I urged such strong 
motives in the danger to which he would expose 
my brother of forming another less honorable 
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conne^on, (I hope I did not commit: uiy Bio in 
■availing myself of the slight equivoque in tiiat 
word,) that, after Home Btriiggle, he yielded. Witt- 
out infonning my brother, and exacting a promise 
from my lather that he would not, I immediately 
wrote to Maria, inviting her to our house. Be- 
fore I sent the letter, I had a conversation with 
my brother, which convinced me that my hopes of 
the effect which the solitude of a sick chamber 
had produced upon him were not groundless, and 
that the image of Maria had returned to his mind 
with its original fiiscination. I did not, however^ 
tell him that I had invited her, till one day before 
her arrival. That arrival CMUjdet^y restored him 
to himself. He submitted to my guidance, lite 
circumstances, I thought, justified precipitatioo. 
There was the- plea of his diplomatic duties rer 
quiring bis presence in France, and, at the first 
moment of retumii^ health to my fatiier, I had the 
pleasure of seeing them married. 

" Miss Whartoa had displayed so much indigna- 
tion when your aunt accepted my invitation, that 
a great coolness arose between tbein, and no let>- 
ters were exchanged. Maria wrote an affectionate 
one to her, announcing her marriage, aud express- 
ing a fervent wish 'for the renewal of their inti.- 
macy. The communication was not answered 
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immediately, but at the end of a month Mrs. 
Vyvyan received a letter of formal congratulation; 
signed ' Elizabeth Hartenfield.' . > 

" It ia poBsible this marriage may have led my 
brother to suppose that the indications of a regard 
for him, which had appeared in Miss WhartOQ^ 
were the creation of his own self-conceit. Possibly 
it removed any unpleasant feelings which might 
connect themselves with the nameofMrs. Hartea'- 
field, by relieving him trom the sense of having 
acted dishoiiorably ; and possibly the many years 
of happiness which he enjoyed after his marriage 
with Mrs. Vyvyan, altogether obliterated from his 
recollection the weakness which preceded it. Hit 
doubt' also Mana, who entertained the deepest 
atfection for her old friend, after all connexion had 
ceased, laboured to impart her feelings to him. 

" However tiiat may be, when we came to Lon- 
don he expressed a wish that you should be ac- 
quainted with her ; and you may remember what 
pains he took to prepossess you in her favour, and 
what pleasure his letters expressed at the closed 
ness of yourintinlacy. Still they had never seen 
each other; and I half-suspected that an un- 
conscious dread of meeting her was the cause of 
bis nut visiting us in London. ' Maria has told you 
the scene of their first interview, one evening, the 
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first time Mr. Vyvyan went out after his late at- 
tack. She was walking through the church-yard 
with him, when they observed a lady sitting on a 
tomb-stone opposite the family vavlt, reading the 
iflscription on your aunt's grave : when they ap- 
proacjied, she raised her head. Mr. Vyvyaa 
said, ' Elizabeth ! ' She started ; he apdogized ; 
an explanation followed. She Baid she had taken 
lodgings in the neighbourhood ; that she had been 
irresistibly tempted to visit her friend's grave, but 
had been anxious to avoid seeing any of the fami- 
ly, as she had a young friend with her whose name 
and presence would he painful to them. Tliey did 
not know then of the — the separation ; — but that 
is of no consequence. They called upon her, and 
there has been close intercourse between them 
ever since. At first she patronized Maria exces- 
sively, and she, I thought, from her first letter, was 
rather fasdnated by her. But rery soon she he> 
gan to throw out insinuations against you. Maria 
spoke Tehemently in your behalf and your bro- 
ther's, and from friends they became bitter ene- 
mies. Then she took, up Louisa, and contrived to 
sow dissensions between two sisters whp had'never 
quarrelled in their lives before. Poor Maria has 
suffered more than you could easily guess from 
the playful way in which she writes — partly on 
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h«r nster'B account, but macb more on her &ther'6> 
«boBe mind ahe saw had been poisoned by the 
kinti -which she repulsed so indignantly. Time, 
and a visit from you, will convince him of their 
falsehood. I wish the inbtuation which caused 
him to believe them may be removed as easily." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Seetmi Lord. Hiidi tke Cwnit ill lU* lB(allir>nc« ? 
Fint lord. Ajr. u4 lh« pATticnlu coofitmationt. point bom 
p<Hnt, to tlie fall irmiiig of the ytritj. 



* I will coDfiu whM I kDow witlioat raslnuni; if je pinch ua 
like ■ ftatj, I ewa Mj no man. Ibii. 

Thb crowd of coDtradietory aeiuatioiia which Hpr 
nim% «xperieaced ia reading Maria's letter wer« 
{or a oLOincot quieted hy the iDvitation at the 
^ose of it. Tb« proofe of her brother's innoceQCf 
ftCCDiQDlatcd BO npidly that, with her faith, it vw 
impossible not to expect a speedy wd honwRhle 
acquittal . for him. What a pleasant prospect 
opened upoQ her afterwards ! She had seen him 
oQce, and received many letters from him aioee 
he had shtikee offhis atheism ; and though she did 
QOt know the alarmijig nature of ^.ia disease, sh* 
could see the fruits of his recovery. All bit eariy 
liopea, ftli his childish afiectioDB, lived again ; the 
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spirit which bound them to each other had re- 
sumed his sway — the demon which aeparated 
them had vanished. How happy would be inter- 
course with a brother so disciplined and purified ! 
how dehghtful to feel that it was aot the com- 
mencement of an afl«ction, but the renewal of one ! 
bow comfortable to realize that cfMiviction amidst 
the scenes where the first seeds <^ it were sown, 
and which had nourished its eariy growth ! 

I know not how it happened, but this Isist vision 
did not seem so attractive when she contem- 
plated it again. She hated London cordially ; for 
the pleasure which she took a short time in its 
nuxed society had been entirely banished, either 
' by her own reflections or by the influence of Mrs. 
Hartenfield. She found solitude less ^reeable 
there than any where else : domestic life seemed 
to her almost impossible, and it was there that ihi 
two strongest friendships she ever formed were 
created and dissolved. She loved Vyryan Hall 
in her inmost soul ; for the childish afiection which 
she felt towards it, whilst she lived there, had been 
crushed under one more powerful, and it had 
sprung up again a fixed, mature, womanly afiec- 
tioa. Yet the thought of leaving a place which 
she hated, for one which she loved, would not en- 
dure a second exatninaf^on. 

I shall not attempt to penetrate the mazes of 
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)>erplexed, unaccountable thoughts to which the 
idiscorery of this nnwillingneea led her. None of 
her feelings lay on the sur&cCf and certainly 
not Uiat which she cherished towards her old 
home. If there was one still deeper, it must have 
been very deep indeed, llie course of circum- 
stances, and not our vulgar scrutiny, must bring 
it to light. 

As our hero's trial was , approaching, hie coun- 
sel were of opinion that Maria Vyvyan should 
come to town immediately. Honoria waa writing 
onemoriiing to summon her, when Captain Mar- 
ryatt entered widi a joyful ceuntenaace, and placed 
a letter in her hands. It was directed ' Eustace 
Conway, Esq.* and read ia follows : — 

" Piait, . 

"My dear sib, 
" A few days ago I had a visit from the footman, 
Johnson. He came to ask me for money, men- 
tioning that he had been promised a handsome 
bribe by your irieads to tuni King's evidence 
against me. I trust you know me well enough to 
believe that I entirely refused a demand which I 
bad no possible motive to comply with, and I am 
quite sure yoa are too reasonable to pay the man 
for a service which common sense will induce 
him to perform gratis. 
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" It ifl BUTpming how Httie iko commonert 
rttles of action axe iradetstood by even clever men 
and wunea. An ingenioos correspondent tbunis 
nte, becanee, in «pits of my extraordinary iriadom, 
(as she i« [JeaKd to expreis bereelf,) I b&ve put 
myself into the power of a knape,' Now it strika 
me as tolerably evideat that m man who wants tkc 
services of a rogue, and does not employ them b«- 
cause Uiey are the serrices of a rogue, is a fool in 
the Brst degree; and a man who uses the ser? 
Tices of a rogue, not knowing him to be a rogae, 
is a fool in the second degree. Speaking with 
humility, I am neither. I needed the services of 
Mr. Johnson, I employed them ; I believed him 
to be a scoundrel, and the event has justified mj 
opinion. Johnson, who seems on the whole an 
intelligMit nwi, has taken up a still more extraor- 
dinary notion respecting my motives in this a£bir. 
He imf^;ines I wish to be revenged upon you for 
the unfortunate accident whidi Imtught you to my 
house that evening, cmd for the xeal, successful as 
it turned out, with which you exerted yourself in 
Miss Duncan's rescue. I am atu loss to ctmceive 
how such a notion could occur to any one. I was 
in danger ; I saw a way of trangfeiring it to ano- 
ther; and, because I took the ooiarse which rea^ 
son prescribed, I am supposed to be infiuenced by 
the most irrational of all appetites. So far from 
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wishing for -yonr ezecuti<Hi, I sh^l be li^ppy t9 
contribute my mite to your acquittal, l>otli because 
you are an iogeniouB man whom I reppect, and 
because I am anxiouB to discourage a report 89 
derogatory to my understaoding as the one J have 
mentioned. I have now traosfeired aU my jwoperty 
into this kingdom, and shall pot suff^ from aa 
outlawry. Any documetUary evidence which I ean 
aS(fri in support of Johnson's conf«sm«i an4 your 
own statement, will be very mn^ at yoursernce; 
aod if any friends Qf yours will call at my lodgings 
in Rue *****^ I shall be (lappy to ma^e 94 
explicit statement of the whole transactioo. 

" I am now writing a history of th^ Christian 
Church. When one considers how mw^ £ood 
Gibbon has done, in spite of his aristpcr^tJoat 
feelings and his detestably style, ope cannot Iielp 
thinking that such a work, wriUen upon, infidel 
priBciplep, may produce a most beneficial effect tm 
the age. I had intended to inphide the Jewish 
' economy; but a clergyman of the English chur^, 
I find, has taken that pprt of the labour <^ ny 
hands. 

" Yours, very truly, 

"Mahuaduke Eumbold." 

" Your cousio, you see, Miss Conway, m^ybe 
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saved the trouble of a journey," said Captain 
Marryatt, when she had concluded the letter. 

" But is it possible," she exclaimed, " that 
this can be genuine V 

" Your brother tells me, thai it bears undoubt- 
ed intenial evidence of truth, and he is Well ac- 
quainted with the author." 

" Thank God that my brother is acquainted 
with him no longer!" said Honoria. " He res- 
cued Miss Duncan then ! — ^tbe letter says so." 

" Evidently — thongh he will not yet make 
any statement of the circumstances. We most 
learn them from Humbold." 

" My dear Eustace ! Yet he could not have 
acted otherwise — to be himself!" she added, 
proudly. 

" Ah, Miss Conway I if men were always them- 
selves ! Can you bear," he added, " to think of 
the guilty person escaping, while your brother 
has suffered bo cruel a punishment for being a 
deliverer t" 

" Bear to tliink of it !" said Honoria. " I 
should be sorry to -hear that Mr. Rumbold was 
apprehended." 

" If he were only en abducer — but such shock- 
ing treachery !" 

".Oh! what torments he must suffer for it! 
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Sarely there is not a being oil earth more deserv- 
ing of our Jfity." 

" This is not the letter of a person who is suffer- 
ing the torments of conscience. Miss Conway," 
said Captain Marryatt, emphatically. " And if 
it were," he said in a low voice, " would you pity 
him ?" 

" The name does not signify," said Honoria; 
" if it is not conscience he is suffering from, it is 
something more terrible. His mad spite against 
re^gion — how miserable that must be ! " 

" Does it seem to you quite unaccountable ?" 
said her companion. . 

" I cannot tell what demons may enter into 
men's hearts and possess them: but such a state 
of mind is incomprehensible to me." 

" I allow thai no doubts concerning its doc- 
trines, scarcely any disUke of its restraints, could 
explcun tliis settled malignity ; but suppose, before 
be knew his right hand from his left, in very in- 
fancy, religion was presented to him in some loath- 
some fonn, and that he could never afterwards 
get rid of the association V 

" The impressions of our childhood are very 
fltrtmg," said Honoria. " It is a great respon- 
sibihty when they have all been in our fa- 
vour." 

" I knew a wretch once," smd Captain Mar- 
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rftit, — " be bad not Mr. RHinbold's strong powen 
of mind, else, perhaps, he might have overcome 
the horribk prepoueesion, — whose cradle, I really 
believe, was cursed. He bad a parent, Miia Con^ 
way, who made animating speeches at religious 
meetings, about sending the words of truth and 
love through the whole femily of man, and never 
^loke one loving and true word in bis own fii- 
mily — who burnt Shakspeare in his study, -and 
feasted cm turtle-soup widt horriblfl voracity — who 
forced his children to repeat a catechism twenty 
times as long as the one we use, and encouraged 
them to be spies upon e^h (rfber — who revelled 
in the tbreateniogs of the Bible, and outraged 
every one of its precepts — who would a^e for 
hours to prove that some toao, whom lees pious 
persons thought a good Christian, belt^E^ed to the 
Prince of Darkness ; — and, by a series of bruta- 
lities, murdered his wife." 

" How horrible!" exclaimed Hoooria. " But 
a mother might counteract ewea this dreadful ia- 
flueojce." 

" Yes ; her smiles and teara, and prayers, were 
not quite in rain. The mark of the beast was not 
upon all the children. None of them were happy» 
but some of them grew up good and lovely. Tb« 
one I spoke of had a crueller destiny than tbje 
iieBt. When he was a boy, he had spiritwal con- 
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flieta, and spiritii^ ecrtasies. He wrestled with 
fieods, saw seraf^ic vuiioiis, aod &iicied that he 
should attain a high place in the roUof the faithfal ." 

" If tiwBe were delusions, and they vanished, 
he was indeed worthy of the deepest commieeni' 
tioo," said Hoaoiia. 

" But he would not be a lawfbl object of it, 
Mies Ckoiway. When delusions go, &ith too 
often goes witii them, and thea comes reckleea- 
nesB, with the momentfu-y joys of new-found li- 
berty, and a heavy reversion of miseries. If yo« 
had seen the lund of peiBon I mean, yon could not 
tfawk that we are permitted to pity them." 

"Not permitted?" said Umoria. "In what 
part of the law which enjoins nniveisal love can 
we find such a prohibition ? Is our compassion 
to diminish, ae the need of it iQcreases ?" 

" Still, are we not iojuiing our own minds whe^ 
we allow thesn to eympatbiie with the sinful V 

" God does not seem to tiiink so !" said Ho- 
noria. " One erring mcfftal can do but litlJe for 
another; and if we must withhold fei^veneas and 
Affection, that little would be nothing." 

" Oh, what true and wonderful words!" said 
Caf^ain Marryatt. " Those who have aimed at 
divine fervours, and have been cheated of their 
hopes, know indeed what the consolation of hu^ 
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man affection is — there is m^ic in a gentle voice 
or look to tliem, which others do not perceive. 
Those who have only had ordinary excitements, 
may find ordinary comforts to soothe them ; hut 
the charm which is to quiet such a spirit, can be 
pronounced only by female l4>s; the drops from 
Paradise which are to cool the raging of such a 
fever, can he brought only by female hands." 

Hdnoria was startled at the energy of Capt«n 
Marryatt's manner. She looked at his counte- 
nance — it reminded her of that in Senhor Marten- 
do's house, only the expression now was much 
softer. She bent down her head, and said in a 
low voice, " They can only be useful if they ad- 
minister the right medicines." 

" Before she bad finished her sentence a 
stranger entered the room. It was Morton, a 
person for whom she had no great esteem, but at 
this time she felt his appearance a relief. Besides, 
he had left M— — , as he observed, in hopes of being 
useful to his friend, at the prospect of whose 
acquittal he manifested great pleasure, so that 
Honoria could not feel otherwise than good- 
naturedly towards him, though his conversaticm 
was exceedingly clever, and intolerably tiresome- 
Captain Marryatt manifested more impatience ; 
he took up half a dozen annuals, carefully pulled 
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off their covers one by one, examined their bind- 
ings criticaUy, occasionally with natural reluctance 
opened one of the volumes, slowly replaced it in 
its covering, end at last baried his thoughts in a 
' Morning Chronicle.' When he was quite absorbed 
in a leading article, headed (we cannot answer 
for the date) " The aristocracy are the real rulers 
in England," Morton, whose hippocrene of non- 
tense Was probably growing drouthy, said, ' Mai^ 
ryatt, I want to ask you a question. You are 
Lord Edward Mortimer's executor.' Captain Mar- 
ryatt dropped the paper, looked up, stared wildly 
at Honoria, clasped his hands together, and ex- 
claimed, * Merciful heavens, so 1 am ! ' " 

His manner was so alarming, that both his 
companions started. Honoria turned deadly pale, 
bat Morton quickly recovered himself, and said — 

" If you have forgotten any official duty, I can 
sympathize wiUi you. I had engaged at the last 
election, at Wickham Close, to make twelve 
doubtful voters drunk, and bring them up to jwll 
for a friend of mine. I foi^ot it : they went over 
to the other side, and, in consequence, the eternal 
principles of truth and justice, as well as the 
cause of dvil and religious hberty all over the 
world, hare met with a repulse in the borough of 
Wickham, which they may possiUy never re- 

COTCt." 
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" That is exactly the case," said Captain Mar-< 
ryatt, laughing, but sooaewhat foivedly, ae he roa« 
from his chair. " I was a little startled at first, 
iMit the fault may be repaired. Miss Cooway 
must forgive my strange conduct," he said, in a 
low and faltering voice- to H<HK>ria, taking bar 
band as he left the room. " I shall not see ber 
again for a long time." 

The next morning she rec^ved a note from 
EjiBtace, in the postscript of which he mentiobedi 
" That Captfun Marryatt had paid bim a farewell 
visit. He is leaving London, aJad I thidc Eng^ 
Land for some time, on important, and from tin 
way in which he spoke of it, I fear on punful 
bmineas: His kindness to me has been estrapr- 
dinary, and I shall always feel grateful for it. ".r— 

Ab my readers are acquainted with all the enr< 
dence which was brought forward in Eustace Con- 
way's trial, I will not detain them with an account 
of the proceedings, Rumbold kept his pronuM 
of making a full coofeseion to two reepectablb 
persons; and their testimony, with, the confirma' 
tion it received from Charles Vyvyan's narrative 
of bis conversation with Fanny Rnmbold, and the 
cross-examination of Misa Duncan, eetablisbed oui 
hero's innocence, to the satisfaction of the coart* 
the jury, and the spectators. The judge complir 
mented and reprimanded bim, and the papsn of 
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the following day said, " Never did we see such 
lively joy pervading an aBsembly," &c. ; a para- 
graph which was probably writteD before the cause 
came oq. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1'o be tuipfcled, thwarled, isd witliBtMid, 
Ei'a when he taboun for hii couuCTjt'i good. 

COWPHI. 

Our hero spent more time in society during the 
month after his acquittal than he had done during 
all hie previous residence in London; and it will 
be guesRed that he was not slow in preaching that 
faith which now possessed his whole eool ; nor 
need 1 be very careful to tell my readers with 
what success his miasion was attended. They 
know enough of the feelings of mankind to be 
aware, that if he was treated as a hoy for sup- 
posing that the worid could he improved by a 
change in its institutions, he was laughed at as a 
madman, for affirming that it could be improved 
without any; that if it was deemed wild theorizing 
to affirm that the constitution of England could 
be bettered, it was censured as positive raring to 
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imagine that we have any conetitutioo in our own 
souls to better; that if his hearers yawned when 
be dettcanted on the advantages of national union, 
they snored when he proclaimed that each iodivi- 
dual ought to have an energetic will ; that his forr 
mer political fiiends, exulting to find one man, 
and him too a deserter from their own ranks, up- 
holding opinions still more obnoxious to the mil- 
lion than their own, (like Fag, in the Rivals, 
transferring Captain Absolute's kicks to the er- 
rand-boy,) pelted him with all the mud that aged 
and sober perstms had so long, been pelting at 
them ; that comfortable men of the world, who, 
when he had ventured his former heresies, rer 
pulsed him by the pointed argumentum ad homi' 
mm^—" Reform the constitution, young gentleman ! 
why don't you reform yourself?" when he avowed 
himself a convert to their ai^uments, and ex- 
pressed his anxiety that he and every one should 
b^n the task of self-puri%»tion at once, they 
accused him of havii}g passed from a Radical into 
a Methodist ; lastly, that in spite of this imputa- 
tion, he found avowe<l self-saekers far more popu- 
lar with the majority of the religious world than 
hevras — it being a principle adopted and acknow- 
ledged by men who call themselves the nuccessora 
of Hooker and Latimer, th^t the question whether 
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we would gaio the ti«&8iireB of earth or heaven is 
a matter of calcntation, aad that, consequeatl^, 
there is, and ought to be, more sympathy between 
those who calculate well for their interests here, 
ftwd those who calculate well for their interests 
hereafter, than between the latter aud those who 
profess a wish to banish selfishness altogether. 
AH this opposition he had in part expected, but 
he had another and severer disappointment to en- 
dure. He knew that his sister Honoria was neither 
a politician nor a worldling, — that she held that 
gospel, according to the ledger from which the re- 
ligions folk of the day take so many of their texts, to 
be apocryphal, and not even proBtable for example 
of life or instruction of manners, — that self-love 
formed no article in her Christianity, but that she 
believed the end of Christianity was to extinguish 
it, — that her heart was single and courageous Irom 
a consciousness of being single, — that her faith 
was living and fervent, not dogmatic, — that she had 
not the sprit of this age, in which men and women 
are so eminently tolerant of themselves, and so emi- 
nently critical upon one another — but the spirit of 
the Bible, which inculcates unqualified severity in 
dealing with ourselves, and unbounded charity to 
our brethren. He knew this — and how then 
ci^ld be help feeling confidence that she would, 
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ex amiAo, subscribe to a creed inculcating the 
gentlenesa which she lored, denoancing the sel- 
fishnesB which she hated ? He was mistaken ; she 
listened to him with affection, with deep delight, 
at times with unreetruned sympathy ; but there 
was a trembling anxiety in her very interests, a 
sadness in tJie smile which testified her scarcely 
conscious approbation. " My dear Eu8tac^," 
she would sometimes say to him, " your faiUi in 
human nature, and in our power of becoming as 
wise, and good, and happy as we wish to he, is 
very beautiful, and I doubt not you often find it 
exhilarating ; bat 1 fear you will not find it so 
always. You are fortunate indeed if you are 
"without moments of heavy overpowering depres*- 
«on ; and fortunate, — no, I dare not say that, — 
if by any effort of your own, you can rise out of 
them. You seem to think that this is possible, 
my, that by merely determining that you will, 
you can rise entirely above this earth and all its 
vanities. I am snre, Eustace, that this opinion is 
fiilse — perfectly sure ; but I am not sure that you 
hold it. I know that women are constantly mis- 
taking the sentiiDents of men — that they are seldom 
able to recognize an old truth in a new dress,— 
tjiey often deem expressions very strange and 
wicked, because they apply their own narrow 
inesnmga to them ; I am aware of this, and there* 
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fore when T am surprised, or revolted by. any thing 
which I hear, I always turn away rather than sit 
in judgment upon the person who uttered it ; and 
if I dare not pronounce that one of whom I am 
ignorant, is wrong in bis heart because bis words 
sound BO, it is not very likely that I should rea- 
dily believe him wrong whom 1 do know to be 
kind-hearted, sincere, and bigh-minded in all he 
saya, and thinks, and does, — that it never can be 
jnischievous to warn the best, the wisest, against 
^If-confidence. I feel the necessity in my own 
case of never using even a phrase, a word, which 
can by possibility deceive me into the belief tht^ 
1 possess any strength or wisdom, sufficient even 
to resist the slightest temptation — far less to sup- 
port me in the evil day, which something very 
different from superstitious terror warns me is 
approaching." 

Such remarks as these, perhaps, caused Eu- 
stace iqore pain than any violent opposition ; they 
convinced him that his opinioas would encounter 
resistance from those very qualities which he 
hoped to enlist in their support, — that the.faith of 
the strongest-minded, most high-hearted woman 
must still be in a great degree a faith of habit, — 
and that a peculiar belief in Christianity was less 
compatible with a belief in bis religion, than he 
had once seen reason to believe. As far, how- 
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ever as hU peraonal feelings were concerced, be 
endured all this opposition with good buntour'} 
Init his fitith taught him to act. Kreutzner had 
told him that though he had failed in his politics^ 
enterprises, he bad still a mode of influencing tOr- 
eicty. What mode? " True," he said, "if I were 
-seeking some path to personal honour and eniolu>- 
ment, there would be ample roqm for deliberation. 
But if Kreutzner meant this, he has been mocking 
Boe ; if I meant it, I have been mocking myself. It 
would be a new preparati<m for convincing my 
fellow-men that they have spirit, to spend years of 
my hfe in tearing bodies to pieces ; a new way to 
fit myself for enfranchising them from the customs 
and tributes of society, to yoke myself to conceits 
and formulas and precedents ; a new way to de- 
liver them from the bond^eofaformal religion, to 
become myself a preacher of it. It were a new 
way also, in order that I may rescue men from the 
dominion of state-craft, to study, preach, and 
practise it in a public office, or in the senate. 
And this seems almost to exhaust the round of 
possibilities ; fur whitt though there be other worlds, 
as the fashionable, the mercantile, there is BtiH 
that wanting, without which Archimedes could not 
have moved them. Truly I fear that I was prac- 
tically right at first, — that if not men, at least 
Englishmen, are bound by a necessity, which, by 
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the utmost enei^ of their wills, they caoaot 
control." 1 

A bright thought croBsed him — Is etety English- 
man indeed so chiuned ? but at least he is not 
chained to England. Why could he not make an 
experiment upon some other society, where the 
obstructions which seem to barricade every ave- 
Que to men's minds here, do not exist. "True," he 
said, "wisemen will laugh at my notion of leaving 
the country, where the liberty of speech and 
writing is greatest, in order to seek a clear stage 
for making myself heard. But let them laugh ; — 
if they have never considered the question honestly 
and practically, their laugh ie not worth much ; if 
they have, they must know it is misapplied. Ever 
since Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, and long 
before, some men have been found, who were not 
quite patient of happy valleys ; and fortunate 
those who are not condemned to live in them. — 
Yes, I will leave England! " 

And whither should he go ? In the last age 
the answer would have been immediate; but 
Eustace had no dreams about the beauty of sa* 
vage life : since he was quite a boy, the exist- 
ence of a backwoodsman had never come be- 
fore him, invested with any charms; and he 
was quite convinced, that if institutions are some 
bar to the reformer, the want of them is a much 
more insurmountable one ; but if not savf^e North 
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America, why not civilized ? It was not easy to 
answer this question satisfactorily ; for there was 
every advantage, — umilarity of language, wonder- 
ful institutions, a people, (if their own writers, who 
must know beet, are to be tmated,) the mightiest, 
most magnanimouB, moat wise upon the earth. 
But the extreme plausibility of this scheme was 
what most afmoyed Eustace in it ; for an internal 
shudder told him that, of all countries, exactly 
the one he should least care to visit, he should 
most abhor to reside in, was the United States. 
Indeed, at one time, the notion seemed to 
him so horribly reasonable, that I am afi^id, if 
news of that great country being swallowed by an 
earthquake, or subji^ated to a military despot, 
had reached Eustace, he would have said with re- 
signation, that he had no doubt it was for the best. 
Ah no such news, however, did arrive, he 
thoii^ht it well for the present to leave this obsti- 
nate garrison behind him, and to march into the 
other countries, in hopes of finding some one 
which his reason could pronounce equally eligible, 
and his inclination much more. — The southern 
continent? What! an agent to the 'Guatemala 
Mining Company?' No: a country wanting both 
the eneigy of war and the tranquillity of peace — a 
country neither old nor new — a country which has 
reason to abhor all its recollections, and has nothing 
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very certain to liope for — a country vhicli has not 
a man whom it can confidently call honest, was not 
likely to tempt one who, reformer as he was, wished 
nevertheless to have a foundation of good to work 
upon. His eyes glanced over Hindostan without 
resting ; they hngered much longer on Greece'; 
but, after a reverie, he determined that mere 
Bentimentalism is unworthy of a gennine friend 
to mankind; "and- why," bethought, "should I 
agtun sink into my political deloBton 1 — I have too 
much lusting that way still, and I most rid myself 
of it. "So, it must be to some of the countries on 
the Continent, which are better ripe for excite- 
ment of the best and most real kind, of a kind not 
^litical, ihan any pirate island in the Archipe- 
lago, or any trading republics over the Atlantic, . 
Thither I shall not go wiUi the vanity of an in* 
structor ; I shall be among learned men, who will 
teach me while I teach them, who will give me 
knowledge while I attmulate them to use it. There 
I shall find society not parcelled out into sectitnis, 
aa in England, nor yet semi-barbarous, as in Ame- 
rica. I shall be free from ariBtocratical restraints, 
and yet I shall mix with gentlemen. I shall find 
men thinking wrongly, perversely, miBchievously, 
but still thinking. There will not be the disagreea- 
ble discovery which we make so often here, which 
we should probablymake still oflener among the na* 
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lives of the United States, wlio re^ so much, and 
reflect so little, that the persons we, are conversing 
with have taken in all we said, and can make very 
apt answers, and yet bare oot comprehended one 
word or letter of it,— there one will not be bored 
with idiots who v^gtee with one in every parti- 
cular — or with idiots who, from mere blundei^ 
headedness, run foul of all one's propositions, 
which are, in fact, neither more nor less offensive 
than any others, if they had only wit to know 
what they are — nor with idiots, the moat awful 
class of all, because there is a dash of solemn 
coxcombry in their folly, who say that every thing 
you contend for is true in a sense." 

Shortly be&re hk acquittal, Eustace induced 
Kreutzner to confessthe cause of his imprisonment. 
It was a trifling debt to the landlord of the honse 
in which he lodged, which had been long dis- 
charged, but for which he could not produce a 
receipt. With some difficulty he agreed to accept 
this, and a small additional sum from our hero. 
They left prison the same day, and spent a week 
together at Grosvenor Place ; after which Kreutzner 
took lodgings in a farm-house in Kent. There 
Eustace determined to visit him, before be settled 
the details of his plan. He knew that Kreutzner 
had some experience of the Continent, and he be- 
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lieved tliat a narrative of his adventures, which he 
once had promised to tell him, would be the best 
guide in shaping his coarse. The German was in 
low spirits, and our hero could scarcely identify 
him with the enthusiast who, a month before, had 
redeemed him from despondency; but he willingly 
acceded to his proposal, and began as follows : — 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HISTORY OF A GERMAN. 

happj pleunre ! bore to dwell 
Beside thee id some healhj dell j 
Adopt chjr homelj wsjs ind dieu, 
A Shepheidj thou ■ Shrplierdeas ! 

Now thanks to Heaiea 1 tb>t of iU grata 
Hath led me to this lonetj place. 
J07 haie I had ; and going heoce 

1 beu Rwaj mj recompense. 

' WoanitiDBTB. 

*' I HATE always considered the casualties which 
be&ll us in this world merely as links to bind 
together the different parts of our spiritual 
being, which, the severance of them having been 
eccasioned by our temporary subjection to the 
laws of time and space, must be brought again 
into union by accidents springing out of those 
relations. In my narrative, therefcve, you must 
not expect that natural order, which is the conse- 
quence of events being arxai^ed according to their 
apparent bigness, or their apparent succession; 
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you must be content to diBpense with coherency, 
unless you will reflect that the highest method is 
that which the character has pursued in its work- 
ings ; and that he who will observe this strictly, 
cannot change the dispoBitioa of the facts, which 
are the exponents of these workings for the sake 
of giving them an independent congruity. You 
must not complain of erents which, measured in 
space, are trivial, being mixed with others, which, 
tried by the same standard, are grand ; nor of in- 
cidents which occupied only a few minutes being 
classed above others that it reqwred years to ac- 
complish : yon must try their size by a psycho- 
metrical not a geometrical rule ; you must re- 
member that a time-piece in my own heart, not 
the clocks of the world, fixes their duration, 

" I do not suppose you will think these remarks 
necessary to account for my attaching great im- 
portance to the instruction^ of my nurse. Yott 
«annot, bowevw, understand how -deep and lasting 
is the obligation I owe her, unless yoii bad been 
in my country and had felt that plague of wAo^r- 
thip which fills our atmosphere, and is to the 
spiritual life of a German what the malaria is to 
the natural life of the R«nans. From the infec- 
tion of that juice-drying, blood-sucking fJague, I 
liaTe been preserved by the providence of my. 
none. She sang to me, in a pleasant and vna 
in a sweet voice, old German ballads, which havtt 
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been long since driven ftotn the palace, and the 
castle, and the school — horn the tongties of 
learned men, and the memories of the wise-^bnt 
which still live in the cottage Upon the withered 
lips of beldames, and in the hearts of their chil- 
dren. Long may they live there untainted, undis- 
turbed I Long may it be before any critic con- 
ceives the thought of dn^ing their beauties to 
tight ! L<mg may onr Schlegels and Bouterweks 
find occupation abroad ; and when they have 
proved to the world that ' Hamlet' and 'II Magico^ 
Prodigioso ' are fine poems, may the devil put it in 
their heari« to make the same experiment upon 
the * Ramayuna,' so that they never approach the 
hearths of their own land, and undertake to teach 
why these precious relics of onr forefathers should 
be admired ! May there be men and women, even 
in Germany, who love without having been told 
what good things they are loving, and how wise 
it is to love ! Of these songs I do not know I ever 
saw one in print, and very few scattered verses 
remain in my memory ; but the music of them is 
passed into my heart. I feel it through my being ; 
and if in the midst of this dizzy reeling world I 
am fixed, — if while pulled this way and that by its 
distractions, I am calm, — if under the pressure of 
its heavy cares lam alive, how ought I to bless 
the memory of Maria Klaprotb ! 
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" Moet Germanti, and most Englishmen, would 
have reason to be thankful for such a simple in-, 
atnlctress; but I, peihaps, more than any. After 
a few happy years passed under her threshold, — 
£>r I was brought up with her children in a good, 
primitiTe, peasant fashion, — I was taken back to 
my bther's house in Weisaenfels. There I was 
forced to practise all the proprieties and decorums 
of a gentleman's child. From that time till I was 
twelve, my existence was dreary enough. , My 
father was one of those men who had been a great 
admirer of French manners and French literature, 
because the Great Frederick liked them, and be- 
cause every body liked them; and, more than both 
reasons together, because they were feeble and 
artifidal, till the French Revolution. Then every 
thing was outwardly changed. No more coquet- 
ting with infidelity ; no Encydopedit-ism i no Cau- 
dide'B^;no DePEiprit'sBndDel'Hommt'Ba.hove&l], 
though they indeed were always too strong for my 
&ther's taste ; no Contrat Social's and Emife's: — all 
were consigned to the Index Expurgatorias. More- 
over, as well as they could, my father and the 
- other converts became very sound patriots ; said 
Meinherr instead otMonaeur ,- toasted the Elector 
of Hanover ; regretted that being so good a man, 
be was not German bora; and drank Rhenish 
wine with a devoted spirit. In short, the varnish 
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was complete. Not a spot of (Hllican flesh was 
■risible under it. A little more than this, however,- 
ia needed Id the fotber and the trainer-up of chil- 
dren. He ought to be a citizen and a man ;- and, 
to say the truth, my father was not very much of 
either. How deeply his French tastes were rooted 
may be guessed from the ease with which he 
tossed them off; and yet they were as much rooted 
88 any thing in his mind conld be ; that is to say, 
they stuck to him from a sympathy of shallowness. 
When he gave up his French books, he looked 
out for those which most resembled them in the 
q^ualities which had endeared th^n to him, Hie 
search was soon successful. I do not know whe- 
ther it is to the volontary diligence of our own 
sixth-rate literati, or the patronage of your exceU 
lent Sovereign, (who, in his kind care for his -Elec- 
toral dominions, once thought of introducing your 
Eton Grammars into our schools — a design which, 
Uirough the representations of Heyne, and the spe- 
cial interference of the tutelary genius of Harwver, 
he. was induced to abandon,) that we are indebted 
for our translations of the works which used to de' 
light your grandmothers ; bnt so it was, that, on 
some evil day or other, the windows of heaven 
were opened, and a deluge of Guardians, Ram- 
blers, Worlds, Looking-Glasses, Connoisseurs, 
were rained upon our Land. With this thin nutri- 
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ment, ■trained through a fteble Genium TereioD,- 
were my boyish years sustained. I received the 
QBtnd fomral instruction in languages, and the ele- 
ments of science ; but the power to support the 
pressura of knowledge, and to make nse of it, this 
I was to acquire from the books I haxe mea"- 
tioned. What a treasure your * Robinsos Crusoe ' 
or ' Pilgrim's Progress ' would hne been to me at 
this time ! But neither they nor Plutarch's lives, 
nor any German book, was I allowed to peruse. 
There was, however, one book in my father's li- 
brary which he did not put ont of my reach, and 
which, after ti« French Revolution, began to be 
treated in a most complimentary manner. This 
also was a translation,- — but it was a genuine native 
boc^, notwithstanding, — one which, however much 
of its meaaing may have nnce evaporated in Ae 
distillations of the commentators, was once indeed 
the Book of Life to Germany. Not even when it 
came new from Luther's hands, to satisfy the ora- 
vii^ after reality which had succeeded ages of 
bondage to the Ttsible and ceremonial, did this 
volume bring more refreshment to any mind than 
it then yielded to mine. It afforded another kind 
of delight a few years afterwards, when my imagi- 
nation began to revel in the visions which over- 
whelmed Ezekiel, and filled with joy the lovii^ 
spirit of the exile in Patmos. Bat as yet it was 
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the pastoTftl port of the Bible th&t chimed me ; — 
Suah at her tentMloor ; Hagar by the fountain in 
the wilderness ; Isaac beholding the camels which 
wore bm^Dg Rebecca to him ; the meetiiig of 
Jacob and Rachel ; Ruth in the com-iield — theM,' 
became Uving pictnreB in my soul. To this da^ 
nothing seema to me m virid and tnie— nothing 
so deeply affects me as some passages in the book 
of Genesis. They snppUed my duU childhood 
vnth mcnstare; and whenever there is dearth in. 
my Boul, a sight of these camels and wells of 
water, and of the women who sat beside them, 
gives me restoration. 

" By these helps, and by the love of nature, 
which they nourished in my mind, I was enabled 
to resist the untoward influences of my education 
— I was even moderately happy till I reached the 
age of fifteen or sixteen years. But then came 
a period of such living tonuent — torment so per- 
vading, and possessing my whole soul — that I 
Beem un^le to contemplate it in the relations of 
time ; when I try to look upon it as flomettang be* 
hind me, it is present, and seems bound by ada- 
mantinelinks to myeverlastJngpersonality. I canw 
not therefore describe to yon the growth of these 
feelings ; they seem to possess a nnity, which 
could not arise from any coalition of particles, 
but which is absolute and necessary. I cannot 
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trace the period of life to which I have asugned - 
them as a eucceBsioD of mstants ; each one seems 
to cootaib my whole being. Oh 1 what is there in 
earth or hell like the first glimpses of an inward 
world by the awaking soul, tike the first horrible 
viaion of a very self? Let it come when it will, 
it must be fearful. If it sorprises a man in the 
fall maturity of powers, which have already made 
discoreries and conquests in the outward worid, 
it makes him quake. But what if the spectre- 
starts across the path of a boy — if it scares those 
fficulties which, only just formed, are pressing out 
to lay hold upon the things around them, and find 
enough obstructions, from the mere resistance of 
the medium in which they must act 7 — to be sud- 
denly thrust back upon themselres, to have the 
problem of their own existence at once set before 
them, and be allowed no rest till they have foiuid its 
solution ! How terrible is the face of that nature 
which seemed but now to smile so benignantly 
upon the spirit which panted for its embraces ! 
What a deep shadow is cast from the soul of the 
gazer over all its beauty ! How every spot to 
which he flees is obscured by the awful form from 
which he is dying '■ and yet, though the phan- 
tom haunts him every where, how impossible to 
to grasp the reality ! With what awful murmur 
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the depth anewera to his earnest questioning, 
' it is not in me,' and the sea eays, ' it is not in 
me!' 

' " While I was passing through these conflicts, 
I spent some time at the house of an uncle, who 
lived near a ridge of the Hartz mountains. I had 
more freedom there than at my father's house; and 
I was often whole days absent from the family, 
wandering among those favourite haunts of the 
evil one. At these times, the superstitions of the 
peasantry, some of which I had heard from my 
nurse, would occur to me, and at night especially, 
for I loved to sleep in the open air of the moun- 
tains : they now and then got the better of me ; 
yet this was rather a consolation than a new 
teiTor. The spirit in the heart was more fearful 
than the spirit on the hills, and J sought to one 
as a relief from the other. I did not delight less 
in heing alone there when there wae not a star in 
the firmament, because I sometimeB saw giant 
shadows starting across the distant hills, or heard 
voices around me, as of spirits talking with th^r 
fellows, or caught a low murmuring in the ground 
beneath. If 1 add, that I cmce tried incantations 
to the devil, it is not because I suppose you can 
be made to start like the children - who go to see 
' Der Freyschutz ' at your theatres, but to show you 
what a mere boy I must have been when I 
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paned throngh tfaia fiery bcptism. I received wb 
answera, and ih«a I prayed for death to rdieve 
my anguish, and clear up the horrible mystery. 

" On a certain day, which will be ever me- 
morable in my history, a &ir was held in the 
neighbourhood of my uncle's honse, at which the 
peasants and the richer ' daases had from time 
iinmeiaorial met and taken part in the same di~ 
versions. My conraus, who often rallied me upon 
my melancholy and lore of sohtude, urged me to 
accompany them ; but I declined, and, as usual, 
set out upon a solitary ramble. That whole ixy 
was passed in struggles, ccanpared with which mil 
tiiat had preceded diem were peace. It was no 
longer a battle between me and some mightier 
power, which should have the victory 1 I seemed 
to disappear, and my soul to become the scene 
of a conflict between two demons, the victory of 
either of whom would be my perdition. 

" It was a bright summer's eveiung when I de- 
scended. My way home lay through a meadow, 
which was flanked on one side by a ridge of the 
mountain, on the other ran a narrow stream, the 
opposite bank of which was entirely overhung by 
alders and willows. The nearest bank was not 
much wooded : here and there a stout tree threw 
its branches across it ; but in general there were 
only a few stumps scatteted at distant intervals. 
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As ne&rly as I eta reccdlect, the sun could bava 
scarcely set ; and an image of its dying beams 
upon the water floats dimly before my eyes. It is 
very-ngue, however, for I was not at aM awake to 
the appearance, in earth or heaven ; but the 
feeling of that eveniag trill aev&t pass away firom. 
me. The delicate warmth of tbe air, with now 
and then a more sultry breeze crossing it, the 
hnmming of the insects, and tbe bleating of 
Iwubs, or rather a taint echo of their bleatinga — 
for nothing toud disturbed the serenity of that 
day — are now aa much parts of myself as they 
were seventeen years ago. But they would aU 
have passed away, or only beoi remembered aa 
instances of my torment, if there had not been a 
fairer object in th« landscape than any whidl I 
have noted. 

" How I came to take that route home, for it wa» 
qot the nearest — why I left the path to approach 
tite water, for 1 could not hope the sight of it 
would give me any pleasure — what led me exactly 
to that spot — you see I am growing superstitions, 
and the truth is, when I think of this passage in 
my history, I can understand, and more than par- 
don, those who fancy that they have received 
special supematuntl direction in the ctnnmon cir-i 
comstances of life. To cheiish that conviction 
habitually, would be to abandon our faith in tbe 
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Great Harmony ; but he who has not felt it some- 
times, can scarcely have felt at all. And if such 
interpoaitions are possible, surely I should not be 
wrong in supposing that one guided me to the 
side of Zieschen Schutz ; for what digitus vindke 
nodus can ever occur, if it be not one to bring the 
human spirit out of the depths of anguish and 
perplexity, into calmnesB, and light, and joy? 

" All this change did I experience from behold- 
ing the face of this fair giri. She was siting upon 
the edge of the bank, her back leanitig against the 
stump of a tree, and, with the air of one who has 
been provoked from extreme listleasneBS into diliTO 
gence, was fruitlessly trying, by means of a long 
crook, to overcome the obstinate buoyancy of a 
water-lily. The position in which she was re- 
clining showed me the whole of her ^;ure ; bst I 
did not at first approach near enough to see her 
countenance. I stood gazing at a little distance,' 
where I was not visible to her. Presently I be- 
came fixed to the spot, and for the next half-hour 
I did not move ; and I may honestly say that 1 
neither saw, heard, remembered, thought, or felt. I 
was a clod or stone — nothing more — except, thank 
heaven ! I had eyes ; and, while I remained abso- 
lutely passive, they drank their fill. At the end 
of that time she seemed to turn. A thought oc- 
curred to me — she may be going. I started, and 
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running forward, as if my life depended upon pre- 
venting her, ia one moment I was by her side. 
She looked round at me. I told you my chrono" 
logy would often be inexact, according to the 
world's notions — and therefore you can, if you 
please, contradict me, and say that the feelings 
which seem to me upgathered into.a moment, were 
really spread over many weeks ; but think as yon 
please, you will not take froM me the conviction 
that the moment i)i which I saw her countenance,- 
was to me that which expelled the friend that so 
Icmg had been haunting me. What I had craved 
in vain from earth and hell, was sent to me at last 
by a girl, whose &ce and figure proclaimed her to' 
be scarcely sixteen. She treated me with no 
bashfulness, though it was some time before I could 
say a word ; and when, upon her rising to be gone, 
I cried,. "Oh do hot go— you are so beautiful," sh^ 
very cheeriully staid a little longer, and at lasi 
allowed me to accompany her to her own house. 
She told me she was the daughter of a cow-, 
keeper,- that she was watching some sheep there, 
for her father and sisters would not allow her to' 
be present at the festival ; and that she did not care 
if she punished them by not returning home till it 
grew rather late. 

" Tlie six months which followed this meeting 
were a period of lightness and happiness such as 
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few persons hare experienced at any part of their 
life. At my sectmd interview widi Zieechen, I 
thought her yet more beautifal than in the former. 
From tfiat time we generally passed many houn in 
eatji other's company every day, and, whatever the 
inhabitants of a corrupt cajHtal may think of our 
mtimacy, I am certain there never was a purer. I 
never loved any woman so well as poor Ziescboi 
—indeed, how oonld I? Did she not give me 
my first real feeling of the beautiful ? am I not 
indebted to her for the first glimpse td a calm 
spiritual life?" 

" But still yon were not exactly in love with 
her?" said Euatace. 

" 'Not in k)Ve with h»r — how do you mean ? or 
what do you call love 1 If you mean merely the 
love of an image, I had that, for I delighted to 
watch her smile, I delighted in the sound of her 
voice, I delighted to play with her tresses, I de- 
lighted to kiss her cheeks. But if yon mean th« 
love of a spiritual presence, I had that fer more ; 
for I loved the gentlenese of my own thoughts, I 
loved the calmness of my dreams, I loved the 
new pleasure which I felt in intercouTse with 
the world, I loved the stream of pleasant life which 
ran through my whole being. What more would 
you have ? " 

" What more I can hardly say," said Euatace ; 
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" and if lattempted to compile an iDrentory from 
my own experience of love at sixteen, it would 
not perhaps be half so full, certainly not nearly so 
consistent as yours ; but still, however, I dare 
say you are right. What became of Zieschen 1" 
" She married, and went to Munich about the 

same time that I want to the University of ." 

" Your friendship had been interrupted, I sup- 
pose, for a long time previously ?" 
" Oh no, not for a single day." 
" And you were acquainted with her intention 
of marrying ?" 

" Yes; she apprised me of it when our inti^ 
macy had lasted about three months." 

" The intelligence must have been a severe 
blow to you — rdo not mean," he continued, evi- 
dently much perplexed both at his own meaning 
and Kreutzner's — " I do not mean you could ever 
have wished to marry the daughter of a cow-herd.; 

' but as you did love her with so much purity " 

" As I did love her with entire purity, what 
could it signify to me?" said Kreutzner. "If I had 
been in love with her person principally, the loss 
of her company would have been cruel indeed ; 
but in my regard for Zieschen, the spiritual love, 
which nothing could take from me, so much pre- 
dominated over the mere corporeal, that the loss 
caused roe scarcely any grief. I have had enough 
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of the ottier love since, but I would exchuige it 
alt for that boyish aflfection." 

" Was Zieschen very amiable ? " 

" No ; she was passionate." 

" Clever?" 

" Quite a fool ! " 

" Yet you say it was the spirit you loved, and 
not the person." 

" I did not know that perfection in mind was a 
condition precedent to love in England," said 
Kreatzner. 

" Why no — apon recollection, the first woman 
to whom I was attached was a very worthless per- 
son ; yet there is some diflFerence, Kreutzner, be- 
tween your conception of love and mine. But I 
do not think we shall ever understand each other 
on this point : so will you be kind enough to 
proceed with your story ?" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Lei's r]| cry, Fetc« ! Freedom ! and liberty! 



"If men," continued the German, "were not 
grievous strangers to the workings of their own 
minds on theone hand, orgroasly inattentive to the 
course of history on the other, they could not be 
unaware of the mysterious connexion which exists 
between the personal and the national life of each 
individual. I must be a dull dreamer indeed if, 
in looking back upon the past stages of my own 
existence, I did not perceive it. As I am now only 
thirty-six, I was too young to take any part in the 
great war of deliverance ; at least, so my father 
thought. His habitual cowardice, and the rem- 
nant of his Gallican dispositions, induced him to 
truckle by turns to every party which was upper- 
most, but not to conunit himself to any; apd even 
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when eveatB seemed decisively iavorable to the 
allies, he detenniaed that none of his family 
should reap any of the harvest of glory which was 
preparing for Germany. It was not to avert any 
sach danger that I was sent, at the ^e of sixteen, 
to my uncle's, near Brunswick, where the chances 
of my imbibing any martial ardour were less than 
at Weissenfels, to which place students from 
Jena, Halle, and Leipsic, were constantly resort- 
ing. Who would not have supposed that, as by 
this means he succeeded in stifling my wishes to 
raise my boj^sh ann against French domination, 
and in turning all my thoughts inward, I should 
have lost the spiritual fruits of that noble struggle ; 
that the quickening influence which descended 
upon the rest of my countrymen would have passed 
by me as the whirlwind, in which the Lord was 
not, passed by the Israelitish prophet ; and that, 
when the trial was accomplished, I should have 
slumbered on, & slave amongst freemen ? But it was 
not 80, — it could not be so. No imbecility or igno- 
rance could BO thwart and defeat the operations of 
tile will. T, too, was to share in the blessings of 
that conflict; and since they could not descend 
upon me without myown agency, I, too, was to fight 
for them. The mountains of the Hartz were to me 
what the plains of Leipsic were to my more fortu- 
nate countrymen. That freedom of soul, so 
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strange — bo new fo Germana, which they won in 
the struggle against the French, I achieved in ft 
(ax fiercer combat with myself' Their field was 
Um more plesaant and the more honourable ; they 
had the delight, denied to me, of asBiating to 
rescue the soil from the oppressor, but the result 
to our own hearts was the same. There was do 
strangeness in ray feelings when I met the young 
men who had laid by their .^^schylus and Horace, 
to engage in a cause as glorious as that in which 
the one gathered his laurels, or that which the 
other deserted. I comprehended their joy and 
partook in it, and tbey. hailed me as a brother. 
" It was immediately after the Peace that I en^ 

tered the University of . In a very short time 

I was a conspicuous member of a knot of youthful 
reformers, who, glowing with as honest an en- 
thuuasm as ever animated any human beings, 
determined, like most reformers, to regenerate the 
wfaole mind of the country; but, unlike most, re- 
formers, determined, in the first place, to regene- 
rate themselves. However wide a cinjumference 
we may have described for the limit of our exer- 
tions, it is not true that we allowed the centre to 
remain corrupt. Our primary object was to intro- 
duce a new life into the univerraties of Germany ; 
to abolish the vulgar, childish, sottish habits, which 
had so long di^raced them ; and to awaken the 
VOL. II. M 
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students to a consciouBnese of tbeir dignity as men, 
and their dnties- as citizens. With this purified 
leaven, we hoped to leaven the whole mass of 
German society ; to diSuse a spirit of national 
onion from the Rhine to the Vistula ; and, at last, 
in spite of the decrees of congresses, and the par- 
titions of monarchs, to create for ourselves a ' 
country. Yet, splendid as were those distant 
prospects, and young as were the eyes which they 
gladdened, I do not think we can be accused of 
forgetting the immediate end, or neglecting any 
means which could bring it to pass. Truly the 
task was not a light one. In proportion as the 
war called forth the pure energies of the high- 
minded, did it stir up all the mud and corruption 
of the mean and the grovelling. The vague no- 
tions of liberty, of their comitry's greatness, and 
of their own, which the vulgar students had con- 
tracted, BO far from improving them, made their 
dmnkenness more maudlin, their insolence more 
rampant, and their ferocity more alarming. In- 
deed, except that a CMisiderable diminution had 
taken place in the hostile spirit which fonneriy 
existed between -the inhabitants of the different 
provinces, this class of students seemed in a more 
hopeless state than ever. That, however, was a 
banning of good ; and we determined to work 
upon it. Those guilds or combinations called 
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LandsmannstAafteH, of which you have no doubt 
beard, (which consisted of students from each sepa- 
late state, and the members of which spent half 
their time in drinking prosperity to themselves, 
and the other half in' doing justice upon one 
another,) offered a terrible obstacle to improve- 
ment. We could not renounce connexion with 
them, unless by abandoning all our means of use- 
fulness, and subjecting ourselves to an unenimous 
proscription. Yet as we came from all parte of 
Germany, our clanship duties necessarily divided 
us from each other, prevented us from working in 
concert, and in some degree compelled us to be 
en^nies. Hie example, however, of consolidatii^ 
these guilds had been set at another university ; 
and at length, after labouring in vain for many 
months, I persuaded my own section to propose a 
general meeting with the others, to consider whe- 
ther a similar aiTangement could not be effected 
among ns. Through the Btrenuous exertions of 
my friends in their own classes, a lai^ majori^ of 
the Landitnannscfu^ten at length consented to a 
convocation. There I proposed that general 
union, which afterwards, under the name of th& 
Bttncluntchafi, when it had extended over the 
other German univemties, excited so much terror 
in sober people, and efen in crowned heads. At 
that time kvf of us expected that we should bring 
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the body of the students to concur in it ; bat by 
rousing that sense of Belf-importance, in whieh 
German students had never been defident, with^ 
init too suddenly discovering those [>ersonal re- 
fonns by which we hoped to make it reasonable, 
we at last succeeded in rendering oar pluis popular. 
Those who had been most full of partisanship a 
-abort time before, now clamoured lor a union ; 
■the ^recusant Landtmannicluiften were threatened 
with penalties as aevere for not mei^;ing in the 
MurichtHichafi, as they had formerly denounced 
against individuals who kept aloof from them; and 
the sentiments of brotherhood, which I and my 
fnends nourished towards each other, were affected 
throughout the whole university. 

" We rejoiced in this success, both for itself and 
.for the influence which it gave as, now a united body, 
over the body which we had called into existence; 
but we knew that as yet we had effected compara- 
ttvety nothing. The majority, though they had aban- 
,doned their hatred to each other, were, in th«r 
general intentions, nowise peaceable, and only 
considered the Burichenschaji as a laj^er Landt- 
maniachaji, in which they were to eat and drink 
and carry on their wariare against the Philistines 
of the town with more success, because they had 
jibautioned their private animosities. Though we 
were flushed with our recent triumph, we knew 
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that this notioa could ouly be eradicated by de- 
greeB. To giro the weaker Bursekrn any notion 
that order was necessary to liberty ; that to gOTem* 
others they must coatroul themaelves ; that, how- 
ever good the old Qermao method of consulting 
over the bottle might be, actual drunkenness is no 
assistance to dehberation — required vaet prudence. 
Our method, with whatever disadvantages it 
might be attended, was the only one which seemed 
practicable. We pointed out to the students the 
immense graitdeur of their destiny, the unbounded 
range of their power ; we told them that by union 
and concentration of the German youth, they 
might eventually become arbiters of the fate of 
their own Country, might overthrow the vast influ- 
ence of Prussia and Austria, might restore Poland 
to independence, might co-operate with the 
friends of freedom and tiie enemies of Austria in 
Italy, might raise a kindred spirit among the uni- 
versities of Russia, and prepare for the emancipa- 
tion of that vast empire — might render mighty as- 
sistance to the cause of Greece. You may laugh 
at such speeches as very extravagant, and so they 
were if we had hoped to accoinplish all this by 
the ud of such as we were addressing ; but the 
belief upon which we acted was, that to kindle 
the moral dignity of these yoimg men, it was ne- 
cessary to transport them beyond that present to 
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which they were in servitude ; that to give them a 
motive for ezertioQ, it was needful to show them 
what lay within their power. You have that 
witbiu, which will tell you that we reasoned, at 
least upon veiy plausible premises, if not upon 
right ones. To further this object, we endeavoured 
to give a new character to the cnnviviaKties of the 
university. We did not oust the drinking songs, 
but we determined they should assume a high and 
spiritual character. For the less intelligent, we 
wrote hymns, celebrating indeed the glories of Wine, 
but breaking out before the conclun<m (the Rhine, 
of couise, was always a sufficient warrant for the as- 
sociation) into some heroic resolutions respecting 
our father- land. For the more subtle, we had com- 
positions which might be considered as parodies on 
Schiller's Lay of the Bell, in which were expressed 
^e inspiring thoughts that ought to occupy the 
mind in the interval between emptying and re- 
plenishing our cans of beer. We had songs too, 
literal and alI^;orical, about smoking ; and, in 
our symposia, dreams of Europe's liberation be- 
came inseparable from a sight of the mtersckaam^ 
" In time it became evident that we had not over- 
rated the power of earnestness and enthusiasm. A 
new spirit began to work in the university. The stu- 
dents became really impressed with the splendour 
of their vocation, and to lose their relish for the 
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pureuitfl which were unworthy of it. Rioting and 
renowning grew every day more untashionablei 
The profeBsore were astoiUBfaed to observe an order 
in the proceedings of their pupils, which all their 
r^ulations had never been able to Create. They 
exsmined into the cauee ; and it was amusing to 
witness the puzzled countenances of some of the 
older among them, when they found that this pror 
priety of demeanour, this decorous eubordinatioB, 
Were the result of a spirit of more determined 
&eedom> or, as they would have called it, Jtfcobin- 
ism, than that whichit succeeded. 

" When our reform had advanced Uius f&t, we 
-gave it stability by le^slation. The Landsmanu* 
tckaften were bound by very solemn oaths te 
take, as their rule of life, the Comment — a some- 
what eingular code, which enforced lying as a ner 
ceesary branch of morality, and raised rowing to 
the highest rank among the virtues. It was a 
long while, even after the principles in which this 
strange piece of youthful jurisprudence originated j 
had given place to better ones, before we could 
procure its literal abolition. This, however, was 
gradually achieved, and there arose out of its 
unions an institute built on the principle of honoui^ 
—a word to which we assigned no capricious or 
fluctuating meaning, but which was really that 
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high lore of right, and detestetiim of wrong, thai 
we felt stirriDg in onr bearta. 

" I aee you are atiU smiling at the solemnity 
with which I describe th^r proceedings ; but you 
must remember, Uiat they were sufficiently im- 
portant to disturb the repose of Prince Metter- 
nich, and, which gives them in my mind a cour 
uderably higher significance, they were the fruit 
of nncere, ardent, and deep feelings. Moreover, 
yon mnit remember thst we were Germans, not 
Frmchmen ; so that what we talked of, we meant. 
Yon must not remind me that, since that time, 
the boys in Qennan uaiTersitieB hare b^iin to 
talk of many things which they do not mean ; for, 
whatever there is in the drunken talk of these 
later students indicating any more serious purpose 
than of breaking peaceable citizens' beads, (which 
they accomphah most literally,) ie merely a vague 
tradition received from us, — the smouldering ashes 
of a real flame, prematurely and unnaturally ex- 
tinguished. The reality of our intentions may be 
estimated by our next step,' which was to appoint 
a deputation to all the other universities, for the 
purpose of excitipg them to unite with us in es- 
tablislm^ a general confederation of the Qennan 
youth. Some of the universities had already com- 
menced a reform like our own : by these, our dele^ 
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gates were most coidialty greeted. Amcng others, 
they preached the new doctrine with signal suc- 
cess, and, partly through onr agency, the aniveF- 
sal German Bunchtmckaft was finallyestahhabed. 
•Shortly after, commissioners chosen irom the dif- 
fermt universities met at a central town, to make 
arrangements for a meeting of the whole Burtcheu- 
ichaft, and to prepare schemes which should be 
submitted to them on that occasion. The cele' 
brtied meeting at Warthurg was then fixed upon, 
a manifesto of our object was drawn up, and we 
prepared epistles to the Carbonari of Italy, the 
Carbonaros of Spain, and the Freemasons of Eng- 
land." 

" To the Freemasons of England !" said Eu-> 
stace, laughing ; " what could be the intention of 
such a document 1" 

" I was the compiler of it," said Kreutzner. 
" Our object, you see, was to bjiild an extensive 
national life upon the foundation of the spiritual 
life of the individual : of course, therefore, we 
were in hostility with all states which build up 
national life upon some other foundation, as that 
of expediency, and either suppress individual hfe, 
or give it no int^ral value in society ; hence we 
were anxious to form an alliance with all bodies 
existing independently of the state and working 
upon our ground." 
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" You were also, I presume, stimulated to pay 
oar countrymen this compliment, by r^nembering 
that our Grand Master ie brother to the governor 
of Hanover?" 

" Yes, that weighed with some of us, and still 
more the report that he was anxious to establish a 
more popular life in England," 

" My dear Kreutzner !" exclaimed Eustace, 
vainly struggling with convulsions of laughter. 

" I am glad I have given you so much amuse- 
ment," said Kreutzner, without any pique how- 
ever, and j(Hning in the laugh, which seemed to 
him perfectly unaccountable. 

" I beg your pardon," said our hero, slightly 
recovering himself; " but I was picturing to my- 
self His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex when 
he opened your letter, and discovered that he was 
engaged in the task of building up a national Hfe 
upon the spiritual Ufe of the individual." 

" You do not think that is his intenticn V said 
Kreutzner. 

" Very possibly," said Eustace ; " but he is a 
Freemason, and keeps it a profound secret.— Pray 
proceed." 

" Before the convocation at Wartburg, which 
led the Princes of the confederation to take violent 
measures against the BurKheuKhaJi, they bad 
been working secretly for its destruction in the 
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different tmiversities. Indeed, I dcwbt whether 
any authority would bare been able to suppress it, 
if the principles of its existence had not been pre- 
viously undermined. I was absent at a meeting 
of delegates, when I first received news, which led 
me to think that some members of the body had 

an understanding with the Grand Duke of . 

Their schemes, however, were very promptly de- 
feated, iwd we proceeded with greater spirit than 
ever. It was another train by which our institu- 
tion was finally blown up. 

" As one great object was to raise the mind of 
Germany, you will easily suppose tht^ we had 
often considered the best way of obtainii^ an in- 
fluence over the productions of the theatre. We 
knew irom our feelings, how immense a power it 
must exert ; and, if we had nt^ our reverence ibr 
Schiller would have directed our thoughts to that 
instrument, which he laboured through so great a 
part of bis short existence to make effectual, for 
purifying, enlightening, and freeing his countiy- 
men. That Goethe did nut thoroughly enter into 
the views of his great friend upon this subject, 
that his object was rather to make acting a perfect 
art than a great moral engine, you will easily 
guess from the difference of their writings ; and, 
upon the decline of his influence at Weimar, whence 
it had once radiated to the eztremitiee of Ger- 
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many, there was no one left bat the Buricken to 
see tiiat the dramK did not degenerate into a Btate 
of the worst cormption. Accordingly, letters and 
addresses were sent to the great actors and ac- 
tresses of Germany, exhorting them to consider 
tbetr high Tocation, and their great responsibilitiea. 
Any Airther measures irere delayed till the great 
convention, whence it was thought they would 
proceed with greater authority. About this time, 
howsTvr, a lady very celebrated in the theatrical 

records of Geraumy came to act at . To our 

surprise and horror, we heard that the first piece 
in wbidi she would appear was one of Kotzebue's, 
nearly the worst production of that hated slave : 
sU th&town would of course be present ; the great 

talents of Maijeme ', by making popular this 

vile stuff, would be the' instrument of crushing 
whatever seeds of life had been sown amoi^ the 
inhabitants; above all, the theatre would be de- 
graded. A meeting of our senate was immedi- 
ately called, and a deputation was resolved on to 
beseech the actress to substitute some other play 
for that which had been announced. It was eug< 
gested by an acquaintance of Madame ■ that 
it might not be impolitic to select the members bf 
this deputaticm, with some reference to the powers 
of their eyes as well as of their lips. But this 
expedient was thought degrading, and was not 
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acted upon, BS you will betiere when I tell you 
titttt I belonged to it. 

" We were receiyed with great courtesy by the 
lady. When we nmotuiced our purpose, she ex- 
pressed Bome horror at our objecting to her dear 
Kotzebae ; bnt, nererthelese said that love of li- 
berty was the strongest paasion of her floa), that 
Schiller was a very clever man thoi^h a little 
morose, that the students of the German univer- 
sities were actuated by the most noble saiti- 
ments, and finally promised, though she was to 
appear the same night, that she would uae her 
i&teiest to get ' Don Carlos ' substituted for the 
offensive drama. The manager was, doubtless, 
very laatix aetCMiished, and the perfOTmers not 

much pleased ; but the will of Madame was 

law ; all the arraDgemeata were altered ; .she ap- 
peared in the character of the Queen, and elec- 
bified the town with the splendour of her per- 
formance. 

" We were proud of our success, and toasted 

Madame as the most perfect of actresses, 

the most beautiful of women, and the most illus- 
trious of patriots.' But her fevours to our uuiver- 
Bity were not yet at an end. A few days after our 
visit, I was invited to a soiree at her house. There 
I had much conversation with her respecting tfie 
BurKhtaacheJi, in which she expressed great in- 
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terest ; and also upon various {{ueetioas in nieta* 
physics, which she started and discussed. The 
next moraing I received a note from her, intima- 
tiog that she should be glad to converse with me 
on the subject of a song, which she heard I had 
composed, and which she was aiudoiis to intro* 
duce on the stage : — I went. I need not detain 
you with any particulars of the interview ; suffice 
it to say, it was still more flattering than the sum- 
mons had been, but that my whole heart vras 
given up to my country, and I had no part of it 

to bestow npon Madame . You may imagine 

the effect of a refuBal, so new and extraordinary. 
' Few young men are quite so {>hilo80]ducal as 
Herr Kreutzner,' she said, as I withdrew. 

" • Yes, all true Burtchtn,' I exclaimed trium- 
phantly. She smiled. 

" I assure you, no act in my life has less right 
to come under the name of self-restraint than 
this. So highly were my feelings at this time 
strung, that I really felt the offers of a beautiful 
woman no temptation. It was not merely my 
political zeal that made me indifferent. My notion 
of the female mind had been very much exalted 
by intercourse with an Et^lish lady, to whom I 
was introduced by a brother student, also one of 
your countrymen. She was residing with an old 
English housekeeper during the absence of her 
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huaband, oa a tour which he had undertaken njth 
Bome tuvans firom Berlin. I never Baw a woman 
who seemed to me a higher model of eerere virtue 
and severe talent. She hod no arts to win ap> 
plauBe, DO coquetries, no trickeries, no brilliant 
pettinessea. She thought vigorouBly, and ex- 
pressed herself simply. She rejected GfennaD and 
French affectations equally, and yet assumed no 
impertinent nationality. Above all, I admired her 
for scorning the reputation of an esprit fort. My 
companion in my visits was strongly tainted with 
French mathematical infidelity, and occasionally 
broached hia opinions in her presence. The vigour 
with which she repelled, vrithout appearing to 
dread them, and yet without showing any feminine 
pity for the reasoner, or expressing any interest 
in him, excited my strongest admiration, and gave 
me a prejudice in favour of English women, 

" Thoi^h a great reform had been effected in 
the university, it was only to those who originally 
commenced it, and who had toiled together in all 
our labours, that" I ever absolutely trusted. We 
were well known in the town, and the name of ' the 
pabiots' was given to us, first in the way of deri- 
sion, afterwards in the way of honour. No ex- 
cuse of pleasure, acareely of illness, had prevented 
these men from being present at the debates of 
the general body, of which both officially and 
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acttmlly they were the diieeton. My ■arprise 
therefore was conaiderable, when ooe eTening I 
WB> obliged, almost witboat irieticls, to cuHuhat a 
mischievous proposition which started from tiie 
opposite, or as they began to be privately called, 
Prussian faction. My arguments, however, w^e 
BUQcessliil ; and as the measure wss rejected, I 
made no complaint of my desertion. Another 
evening came, and only a few stragglers from ' the 
patriots' arrived, very late, to support me in an 
important motion. I remonstiated, my friends 
made some common-place excuse, and promised 
to be more diligent in future. The following 
night they kept their wotd ; but there was no op> 
position, BO they felt themselves at liberty again 
to disappear. I could not account for their ab- 
sence ; and I was somewhat surprised that the 
other party, who showed by muaterittg strongly 
on such occasions, that they knew when it would 
happen, never taunted me with it. At lengthj 
when a vote for repealing one of our fundamental 
laws was carried against my utmost efforts, I ex- 
claimed publicly that I was abandoned. ' It is 
very hard upon Herr Kreutzner,' said one of the 
opposite party, ' that his friends should prefer the 
tmr^et of Madame to the meetings of the Bur- 
uskeM ; but it seems that patriots are much like 
other men.' This was the first intimation I had 
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received of theie puties, which, I booh ascer- 
tained, had heen fixed exactly on the nights when 
attacks were to be made upon me from the other 
side. I perceived that there waa an understand- 
ing between Madame and my opponents : yet I 
w&B ^^ad to hear this news. My friends were 
not aware of the personal motive which was at 
the root of thin proceeding ; they had been but 
ten^HMvrily withdrawn by the fiusdnations of a 
superior woman ; an exposure of her perfidy would 
at once disenchant then. The next morning I 
determined to seek them, and explain the whole 
truth. 1 had not walked far, before I saw, issuing 
out of a house, which I knew to be that of Ma- 
dame , a whote pMty of young men, nearly all 

of whom were my intimate acquaintances, I has* 
tened to speak to them ; but they turned quickly 
down another street, evidently designing to avoid 
me. Among them, however, I was rejoiced not 
to see the three men of our party, in whose talenta 
and piindples 1 confided most. I determined to 
make my intended communication to diem. One 
was ill, and could not see me : I feared it was an 
excuse ; but, though a veiy clever man, he had not 
that thorough manliness of character which be- . 
lo^ed to Wilhelm Schroeder. To him I pro> 
ceeded) and was admitted at onCe. The most 
entire fiwikness had always prevailed between as, 
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and indeed was enjoined upon us as Bunehensi 
Without any preface, thererore, I said to. him/ 
' Wilhelm, I am not come to complain of youi 
abseme from our meetings; for that your own 
reflections will be a sufficient punishment ; but I 
am come, bound by our common sacrament, to 
Warn you against a snare which has been laid to 
withdraw you from your loyalty to our cause. 
Madame is an enemy of the Barschemchafi ! ' 
• — * Madame !' said he, laughing, ' and pray what 
does such a woman as she ia care about us or our 
proceedings V-r-' The king of Prussia cares about 
tb^m.' — 'And you suppose that Madame—: — ifl 
an emissary ofthe king of Prussia? Kreutzner, tbis- 
is folly indeed !' — ' I suppose no such ^ing, Wil- 
helm ; I know why Madame is an enemy of ow 

institution.' — ' You know )' he exclaimed fiercely ; 
' pray how do you come by your knowledge V—' On 
tbat point 1 shall be eilent, unless you adjure.me 
to speak by the bond of our brotheriiood.' — ' Of 
our brotherhood 1 Impertinence ! nonsense ! No, 
sir; but I adjure you by another bond. Kreotzr 
ner, you are my rival ! — a dark plotting riyal, and 
to>morrow you must meet me. But, perhaps, you 
have forgotten the use of the sword ?' — * Kot 
quite; but I keep it for enemies, not for bro* 
thers.' — ' Brothers again ! — Kreutzner, this farce 
must have ha end; and the sooner it ends, the betr 
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ter.' — ' You are right, WUlielm,' I said, rising j 
' the CDomeDt we think it a farce, that mooient it 
is one. The tie of onr union has been a spiritual, 
not a material tie. No outward force could sever 
it, but one mean feeling will snap it aBunder at 
once. But, Wilhelni) bear witness of my words. 
It is easy to call all we have felt, all we hare 
talked, all we have done, frivolous, juvenile, far* 
deal ,- but it is not easy for you to believe it. 
You know that those sympathies which bound ua 
to each other were true — were real. You can ex- 
change them for others : there never was, and 
never wilt be any difficulty in bartering golden 
armour for brazen, that worth a hundred oxen for 
that worth nine : only do not play such a paltry 
trick, with your understanding, as to suppose that 
you are making a clever baigain. No, Wilhelm, 
while you are laughing in the boudoir of Madame 
at the childish amusemeute yoi\ have aban- 
doned, I shall smile vritb deeper pity upon th« 
poor fool who can be persuaded by a woman to 
disbelieve his convictions, to throw away his hap- 
piness. 1 tniBt that smile will not turn into a 
grin of contempt, when I think of the dream's, 
each duller and more wearisome than the last, 
which will succeed one another in the brain of 
him who looked with such derision upon the 
realities he will then long for in vain. And if hie 
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wise apostasy should gain him all he seeks by iti 
—the good opioioQ of society, court favour, the 
sweet looks of woman, — in my garret (vmypriaoot 
the honesty and the truth, and the lore which we 
once held in common, will enable me to regret 
that he who was a man in his infancy should be- 
come a child in hia manhood.' So saying, I left 
the room." 

" But surely," said Eustace, " this political 
actress did not shower her favours upon all this 
bandofpabiots?" 

" By no means. Plentiful ridicule, and a few 
smiles, had been sufficient to draw off the greater 
part Irom their allegiance ; it was only in the two 
or three most conspicuous that she encouraged 
any greater hopes. Wilhelm Schroeder bad been 
almost the last t6 fall under her influence ; but 
the infatuation was more overpowering from bis 
struggle to resist it. It was he who, five nights 
after our interriew, brought forward a motion for 
dissolving the Banchemchaft, and restoring the 
clubs. The shoots of the opposita party, when 
he rose, were tremendous; for he was reckoned 
the most eloquent man on our side. But they 
had no cause for rejucing ; a speech more feeble 
and incoherent was never heard, and at times the 
voice of the speaker faltered so much, that he was 
scarcely audible* I rose immediately after hin>i 
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and seconded hia propoaition. I gave an accoant 
of the principles of the Burtchetttckafi, as they 
were laid down in thB institute, and in the 
speechea of Wilbelm Schroeder, and I concluded 
thus^ — ' My intention, Germans, in this speech, 
haB been to prove how right, and how consistent 
the member is, who has this night declared that 
we are virtually dissolved. Do you smile because 
I say consistent? What, Germans ! is it not con- 
sistent that he, who has so often told you our in- 
stitution was built upon mutual faith, should say 
that its existence has ceased, when he knows, by 
the best of all evidence, that treachery has crept 
in amongst us ? Is it not right and consistent that 
he who told us all Barschent should prefer the 
good of their country before their own, should de- 
clare the Bunchen tie is broken when, judging in 
the cmly way that one men can judge of others' 
actions, he believes that the lowest, meanest sel- 
fishnesB prevails in our hearts i Is not he the 
man of all others to bid us beware how we dream 
of building a national life apon the spiritual life of 
the individual, who knows, in the only case he 
can know, that the baais would be one of corrup- 
tion and rottenness t Yes, Germans, he is right — 
1^ is consistent : — as far as he and those who feel 
like him are concerned, the BurtchenMchaJi is no 
more ! A vote of yours cannot prolong its ex- 
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istence ; it has ceased by the very law which 
created it. But if there be any here, who, laying 
his hand upon his heart, can say, * The principles 
which I once professed are still mine, they are my 
life, and let who will desert them, I cannot,' for 
that man the Burschemchaft has not ceased ; I 
am still his brother, and will remain bo for ever. 
Germans, are there any such?' A soft voice be- 
lund me whispered, ' Yes, alt trae Bunchen,' I 
looked round, and saw, wrapped in a student's 
cloak, Madame . 

" The motion was rejected, for the students were 
not yet prepared to abandon the name, which had 
connected itself with so many pleasant dreams. A 
short time after the ' Universal Burschenschaft' was 
abolished by a decree of government, and our uni- 
versity with very tittle difficulty submitted to the 
order. The Landtmanntchaften were then re- 
stored, and the dullness and sottishness into which 
the university sunk, was even deeper than that 
from which it had emei^d. 

" I have been somewhat longer in deecribing 
my first experiment, because all that have fol- 
lowed are only repetitions of it. My next was to 
found a newspaper at Leipzig, in which 1 ex- 
pounded the objects of our Academic Diet — show- 
ed that it was favourable to order, and the best kind 
of civilization— -pointed out the opposition which it 
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had encountered from Praseia, and, through it, 
from the Princes of the Confederation — and hence 
drew the conclusion, that it was the extinction of 
life, not the prevention of disturbance, which the 
governments had at heart. The paper lasted six 
months, obtained a large circulation, and made 
many converts ; thereupon it was suppressed, and 
its editor thrown into prison. The order for my 
imprisonment was signed by Wilhelm Schroeder, 
then a functionary at Leipzig. 

" This incident affected me very little. I have 
not a spark of sentimentalism in me, and the time 
to weep for Schroeder was when he became a 
slave, not when he did the duties of one. But a 
report which reached me about this time, and 
which I doubt not caused high amusement to 
many, grieved me deeply — even now I cannot 
think of it without dismay. You know St. Augus-- 
tine's perilous sentiment, ' Audeo dicere euperbis 
continentibus, Expedit cadere.' The English lady 
of whom I had formed so magnificent a notion, 
was found, npon her husband's return, to have 
obeyed the maxim — ^as ! I fear she proved its 
fiUsehood ; a fall would not humble such pride as 
hers, but only make it dangerous. 

" During my imprisonment I received a strangs 
.visit trom a sister of Wilhelm Schroeder. about 
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mneteea yean of age, who used frequently to be 
at the univerHity, and whom he had inoculated 
with some of his BuruJien entbuBiaeia ; she caooe 
in men's clothes, and it was not till after one oi 
two colli that I discoTered her," 

" She was in love with you V 

" I believe so." 

" But, my dear Kreutaner, you take this ind- 
dent, which seems to me the most remarkable in 
your life, very coolly." 

" I should have fo^^tten to meotion it, if she 
had not been the means of rescuing me from 
prison." 

" Bat you thought your meeting with 2Ueschen 
Schutz not unworthy of remembrance." 

" Ob, that was another case altogether ; it was 
was in seeing Zieschen that I had my first feeling 
of the beautiful. Henrietta Schroeder kindled no 
new life in me, though indeed she was a very 
good creature ; perhaps I should have married 
her, if I had staid in Germany, for I believe no 
indignation on the part of her femity would have 
hindered her : but 1 had determined to join the 
Neapolitan patriots, as soon as I wsfi liberated, 
and I told her so before she laid her scheme for 
my rescue." 
. " I think I should have left Naples to its &te, 
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and taken op my lot with Henrietta Schroeder," 
said Eustace. "Did you ever hear of her after- 
wards ? " 

" Never. — Since that time I have been a wan- 
derer on the earth ! My first experiment, as I 
told you, waB at Naples. I soon discovered that 
the Patriots were, most of them, scoundrels, and 
that, as for any real freedom, they had nearly as 
much chance for it under the sceptre of Francis ad 
in a Cortes of Carbonari. I saw the Revolution 
to the end, and then, contriving to escape the 
dungeons in which Austria deposited the rebels 
who had not fled fast enough, I quitted a country 
in which the inhabitants would be enslaved, if a 
foreign tyrant had never touched their shores — a 
country in which all men are sensualists, and in 
which I felt myself very rapidly becoming like the 
rest. Prince Mettemich himself had not more 
cause than I to rejoice in our defeat ; for had we 
triumphed, I might have become a NeapoUtan, 
perhaps have obtained some honorable situation, 
and for ever lost my humanity." 

" My next visit was to Paris. O heavens ! for 
what reward which his Most Christian Majesty, or 
any other potentate in Europe, could bestow upon 
me, would I pass t^n through the five first 
weeks which I spent in that capital ! I was Shown 
about in couples with some Greek or Italian fugi- 
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tiyes, as a martyr {ot liberty. No language can 
describe what carawea I had to endure in th« 
liberal Saloons ; my soul sickens at the recollection 
of them. But as I did not talk in the usual strain 
of mar^rs, giving pathetic accounts of my suf-' 
fenogBi and miDgting with them fit jmiiees of 'the 
great nation*' but on the ccmtrary endeavoored to 
scatter BQtae seeda of hfie on the stony ground of 
FInvch society, the Parisians soon diacorered that 
they had arranged me under a wrong head. I 
iras not a martyr>.buta Gennan Philosopher, — a 
chai^ of character which did not at all diminish 
tqy popularity, but only occasioned me to be trans- 
ferred into the hands <£ the keepers who exhibit 
that kind oi monster to the French public Then 
I WM admitted into the levees of the new sect of 
I^reoch Philoaophers, who began with inquiring 
about my sect — ^whether I was a pure Kantist, a 
Fichtistt a Schellingist, or a Jacobist, or what 
eke 1 I told them I was none of all these. ' Oh i 
then he is an Eclectic,' they cried. ' Ah ! Mon- 
sieur Kreutzner, we are glad to hail you as one of 
oiuselreB.'-— ' I am not an Edectie 1' said I, Te7 
hemenUy ; ' Hclectism is a mere aggregation of 
atoms, a system of utter barrenness, unconnected 
with the life of the indxTiduaV—centreless, soul' 
less, loveless !' — ' Unconnected with the lib of 
the ineUvidual !' they exclaimed, ' why, we study 
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OurconBciooiaeiB three timee eveiy week at fEcole 
Normale.' — ' And what are you doing all the 
erthn- days of the week, gentiemen V — ' Doing? 
cla&sifying oia discoveries, and writit^ aceonnts 
of them for the newepapere, besides attendii^ to 
peliucB and genenl Uterature.' — ' And yonr coo- 
SciouBiiess has nothing to do wMi all these pnr- 
auits ?' — ' Oh, we see what you are now; you 
are a mystic' — ' No, gentlemen, I am not a 
mystic' — ' Well, sir, if you cw give no account 
of your opinions, how do you venture to call your- 
self a philosopher?' — 'I do not venture to call 
myself so.' — 'l^en why do you come amoigBt 
us?' — ' Becaiwe I was brought amongst you.' 
So ended my acquaintance with the French- 
German philosophers. After that, they spoke of 
me with infinite contempt, and 1 made no secret 
of entertaining similar, soitiments tonuds them^ 
' The lustory of your i^oeophy,' said I to one 
of them, ' is wmple enough ; the jugs in youf 
French division of the Epicurean atye are become 
delicate, and they will no longer away wit^ the 
few simple husks wluch delighted their fathers^ 
I'd satisiy them, you have- imported all the rinds 
and peels of all the philosophies eiisting in the 
world. The wash is much imjffoved, I confess { 
but if you affirm that it is a diet for man, I must 
beg leave to say you are mistaken. It neither will 
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feecl men, nor cao make men.' In saying tbie, I 
expreBsed myself courteouBly and delicately ; for 
I did not wish to hurt their feelings by iosinuatiag 
^at they had no wish to change their pigs into 
paen, and did not know what a man is. This, 
^oweyer, I moat potently believe, and, as most 
Frenchmen I have met are equally id the dark 
VpOT) that subject, I came to England. 
t- '^ I cannot complain here that I have been 
much troubled with the attention of the anstocracy ; 
and for that mercy, I trust, I am thankful. Be- 
sides this, I find many points of sympathy with 
the English character ; and it ia a mighty circum- 
stance, however little you may r^ard it, that you 
can speak and write, and make yourself heard in 
England. Yet, while I was at large in this coun- 
try, I felt that there was a weight upon my spirits 
\vhich did not oppress me, even in the less con- 
gemal atmosphere of France. That dense com- 
mercial spirit which one encounters, e^en in yoiir 
teligion, is a more overpowering nightmare upon 
the soul, than any bad influence I have felt else- 
where ; there were times when I could scarcely 
bear up against it ; when the myriads of eyes 
which I encountered, all riveted upon gain, 
seemed to be invested with a sort of Medusan en' 
Dthantment. I knew not whether I could have 
borne it ; but I fought resolutely, and, as will al- 
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frays be the case whea 6116 fights hard, a good 
angel secoaded me. I waB thrown into jail j 
shot out from the world ; I found myself — Iree^ 
dom and joy returned to me — I lived — I became A 
man once more ; — but oh ! my friend, why cannot 
We always stay in prison?" 

. " Yon are a strange person, Kreutzner," said 
Eustace, when he had finished this narrative' 
" You first ruse me by your couvereations out' of 
a sea of scepticism, and then you throw me bacfc 
into it by the history of your personal adventures." 
" Ah, my friend ! but you can swim now, whicH 
makes all the difference. You had persuaded 
yourself that your arm was withered ; I told yoU 
that you were mistaken, and that you had only to 
stretch it out in order to feel that you were mis'* 
taken. There is no evidence in my story to con- 
tradict that assertion." 

" No, but there is a great deal of evidence thaf 
the arm, when stretched out, cannot bend a single 
twig which will not fly back into its original po-- 
wtion." ! 

" And suppose that were true, is the exerciad 
nothing ?-^0h, my fiiend, we have not learnt our 
alphabets till we have learnt that life, life for it^ 
self alone, is better than death. Do you think I 
repine that I proved ^1 my friends lalse in (he 
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nnirerBity ? that I was imprisoned at Leipzig? 
that I DatTowly escaped Irom Naples ? that I was 
laughed at by the philosojAers in France ? that I 
am sent here for a debt I did not contract in Eng- 
land? — No, no; thanks to Wilhehn Schroeder, 
the trutor! thanks to His Majesty of Prussia! 
thanks to the cowards of Italy ! thanks to the 
Parisian swina ! thanks to the English landlord ! 
diey would not profit by me, bnt I have profited 
by them. I owe them al) a debt. They have all 
assisted to prevent me irom ever becoming tike 
them. Each time they have flang me to the 
earth, I have sfnrung up more a man than when I 
fell ; and if torture would do this for ns, who 
ought not to long for the rack ?" 

" Then the Ocmtinent, you thidc, is not an 
earner field of exertion than England ?" sud Eos- 
taw, after a pause. 

" After telling you my history, I think I need 
BOt answer that question ; unless you think that 
it is a great advantage not to be a native of the 
country you would reform, — not to love the soil, — > 
not to have known its people from childhood, — not 
to hare olie who shall care for your liiumphs 
when you pnvail, — not to have one who will itp- 
liold you whrai you eiak." 

" In some respects I do," said Eustace. 

" Is it BO, indeed?" sfud Kreutzner ;" tiien my 
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friend, you have no right to fly. If your con- 
BcieQce prompta you to make some nnpopalar 
exertioua for improring mankind, and you think 
to 8ti6e its voice by making thsm among persons' 
for whose smiles or frowns yon do not care, — 
then, take my word for it, there is nothing for you 
nny where but disappointment and shame. If you - 
are in bond^e to the public opinion of England, 
in Englaod you most defy it." 

Eustace said be had the reputation of defying 
it too outrageonsiy. 

" Never mind your reputation, my friend," 
said Kreutzner; " ask your conscience. You must 
be different from all the persons of the upper 
classes whom I have met with, if you are emanci- 
pated from this thraldom. I have found a great 
many patriotic, well-disposed, benevolent, reli- 
gious persons among them ; but I want one who 
despises wealth, — who resolutely resists every 
temptation from the government of the mob, — ' 
who is careless about his position in society, — who 
is ready to be reckoned amongst those whom the 
world deems slightiy of. I want such a man — I 
cannot find him ; and yet, without these qualifica- 
tions, what afTectatioii, what vanity, to talk of be- 
nefiting our fellow-creatures — of being fi-ee our- 
selves !" 

For some time Eustace staved off these remarks, 
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as the suggestions of an evil spirit of refinement, 
ffhich noold destroy the action under pretence of 
purifying the motive ; but when he thought more, 
he perceived Uiere was a depth of truth in Kreutz- 
ner's remarks, which he had not at first fathomed ; 
for in all his former speculations he had never 
dreamed of descending from hia situation in so- 
ciety, and the thought, now that it was presented 
to him, was exceedingly disagreeable. " But pain> 
ful or not," he said within himself, " I will face 
it; I must not again be told .that I sink into a 
belief of inevitable necessity, because I have not 
courage to make the experiment that will prove I 
have a will. No, if I am beaten down again. Fate 
ehalt have the victory, and I the glory of having 
wrestled vrith it to the Last," 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Bui ftt her slile 
Ad ugal doth tinde. 
With Hich a pcrfsct joj' 
Aa DO dim doubts mllo;, . 
An ialnitlan, 

PtMing the dark condition 
Of blind humuiitf. 

When our hero fell into such meditations ag 
these, he began to understand Kreutzner's feelings 
respecting the London air and the Loudon laces. 
Before, he did not know what they meant. Many 
a sublime scheme for refonning aociety bad been 
laid and hatched in hia mind as he walked 
through the streets, and the vulgarity of the &ceij 
which he encountered had not materially retarded 
the process of incubation. But it Was another 
thing altogether when his thoughts were occupied 
with schemen of self-mortiiication. The keen 
eyes of every citizen who was running against 
time— the dull eyes of every fashionable who" was 
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leiBorely killing it, mocked him aa he passed. 
How could he hope to act out. his inteutiooa in 
inch a place ? he conld not even think of them. 
At one moment he was ezalting himself into con- 
tempt of the beings who surrounded him ; at ano- 
' ther, he felt himself the slave of their opinions ; 
and it was hard to say which state of mind was 
least in accordance with that he was labouring to 
attain. 

He returned hone one mamiBg after a walk in 
which he had been unusually beset by feeUngs of 
this kind, and found Morton in conversation with 
his sister, whose colour, at tha moment he en- 
tered, was imuBually big^h. Morten turned from 
our heroine as soon as Eustace appeared, and 
gave hitn a letter from Mrs. Frankliii. 

" You have been atM t^ain," said Eus- 
tace, uniliug. " The magnet is certwnly very 
powriul." 

" There are no magnets for me there," s&id 
MoitoD, half angiily. " By the bye*" be said^ 
changing his tone, " I beUeve I ought to. apdogise ; 
it has been in mypoesession almost a month." 

Eq^tace opened his letter, and read as fol- 
Ipwa:— 

" Deab fbiend Gbebn, 
" I tak^ the liberty of writing thee a few Imes 
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by Edwud Morton, who ii lefaviBg us, in coiue- 
quence of a messa^ with wliiob I bare been 
enbusted by tby fnend and mine, Francieca 
Hermanos. For a note whicfa I received fnxn h^r 
last tbird day, after speakiog of thee in very bigb 
terms, and saying that Ae bad moce reason to 

esteem thee eince thou wast at M , sbe adds, 

' The only way I bare of sbowiag my regard for 
him and his dear sister, is to reqnest that be will 
sot foi^et a commUeioa which I gave him some 
weeks ago. You will probably have an opportu-' 
aity of conveying this message to hjm. ' I had 
rather it should be by letter.' 
' " Thou kuowest bow I love Francwca, and wilt 
not wonder I should be macfa pleased to see het 
baud-writing again. But she does not telL me 
. where she is, and ber note Was left at the cottage 
by a person who went away immediately. It is 
written ia a happier tone than the last which I had 
from ber, and abe speaks of having been much 
indebted to the consolatioae of ber religirai. Ah, 
friend Green, we can never tell how mudi true 
life there mSiy be even in those 6utbs which seem 
to us most woiidly and ceremonious ; yet I am 
•are thou wilt join with me in the wish Uiat she 
may seek the inward grace, which np forms and 
pmape of worship can give. 
*" While I am speftkii^ on that pomt, I cannot 
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resist the desire I have to tell thee something of 
the feelings I experienced in bearing a letter of 
thine which Edward Morton read to ua last week. 
If tbou couldst know all the comfort which it 
gave me, I am Bmc from what 1 have seen of thee^ 
that thine own would be much increased. ThiM; 
one of thy age should not be ashamed to declare, 
thy belief in a spirit which guides and govern^ 
our affections, raises onr thoughts above the low 
and perishable things of time, and fills us witK 
joy, and peace, and love — that thou shouldst ex- 
press thyself so clearly concerning the difference 
between the worship of the heart and the religious 
professions of worldly men — that thon shouldst be 
ready to follow the guidings of this spirit, though it 
should enjoin on thee the hard task of self-renun- 
ciation, — this did indeed surprise and charm me 
more than my poor words can express. I write 
now more from the abundance of my own heart 
than because I expect that thou wouldst care 
much to hear my opinion ; yet I half persuade my- 
self thou wilt not be displeased to hear that the 
truths which thou hast embraced with such sin- 
cere and fervent love in thy youth, have been my 
staff and pillar through a long, and but for the 
support they have given me, a t(Hls<»ne pilgrimage 
— that they have saved me from sinking under 
many trying chastisements, and have enabled tne 
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to see sun-beams streaking every cloud, and 
directing me to the source of light and love, from 
whence they flow. At any rate thou wilt pardon 
these few lines, and wilt accept the sincere good 
wishes and prayers of 

" Thine affectionate friend, 

" Cathbrime Franklix. 

" P& Friend Emily Mortimer desires me to 
remind thee of the promise which thou madest 
her when thou wast staying here two months ^o, 
^at thou wouldfit make inqniries among thy 
^ends concerning a suitable tutor for her son. I 
am very glad, for William's sake, thou ahouldat 
undertake this commiBsion, since the faults in our 
education arise, it seems to me, from persons in 
general not agreeing with thee respecting the 
Spirit, and therefore treating their children as if 
they were machines, I forgot to congratulate 
thee on thy friend Conway's acquittal. How no- 
bly he behaved !"^ 

It would not. be easy to describe our hero's 
astonishment as he read this letter. Here were 
opinions — which could gain no quarter in London, 
where the rage fur novelties is so strong, that he 
who tells some new thing has just a chance of 
being listened to, even when what he tells is 
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trnth — ^which were too high-flown for philosof^eis 
— ^whicb, in spite of their simplicity and beauty, 
could not win their way to tlie heart of a girl who, 
religious as she was, dared to think for bersetf, 
because tbey too much outraged ordinary preju- 
dices — not only tolerated, but believed in and re- 
cognised as the gronnd of ber hope, by an old 
lady Uving in the countiy, and bred up in almost 
the straitest sect of naodern Christianity. Here 
was as enthusiastic an acknowledgment of a apiri- 
tual power within us, — which enlightens, purifies, 
consoles, ruses us above the earthy and tranair 
tory, and inspires ii8 with a love for the real, the 
Buhlimei the permanent, — as be himself bad ever 
uttered in bis loftiest raptures. Here was the 
dialect which men, used to every fesbionable 
muinerism and professional pedantry, censured as 
Babylonish, — employed by a simple-hearted Qua- 
keress, whose speech was Uterally, ".Yea, yea, 
nay, nay." Here was that aversion to forms, to 
all habitual devotion, to all that is visible and 
ceremonial, — which had brought bim into worse 
disgrace among the religious people, attd, above 
all, among the religious women, with whom he 
had conversed, than all his other here«es toge- 
tber,-^rec(^i8ed as the surest test of genuine 
religion ! 

He was taiung his eyes to make some trium- 
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phant comment upon it to Honoria, when the first 
linea in the letter, which he had neaily forgotten, 
rushed into his mind. He ohserred at the same 
time that Morton was talking to Honoria, and 
thathe looked rather self-complacent — no very ex- 
traordinary circumstance, bnt one that mixed oddly 
and unpleasantly with the thought which was 
then uppennoat. 
Shortly afW his ftiend rose to withdraw— 
" I retain my iacognito, I suppose, with the , 

ladies at M ?" said Eustace, as he rather coolly 

wished him a good morning. 

" Certainly — you gave me no authority to re- 
veal your real name." 

■ " I had rather they were ignorant of it still," 
said Eustace. 

" Yon are in no danger from me, and I suppose 
you have interest to secure Miss Duncan's secrecy, 
who might make a disclosure, as she is to visit 
them shortly." 

■ " Thank you for the hint." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

In him th/ vell-appoinUd |nox; im, 

Aim'd for » irork Wo difficult for tliee ; 

Prepand by tute, b; leirqing, uid true worth, 

Td fotiD th; HID, 10 glrike hit geniue forlli ; . ■ 

Beneath thy roof, bcneith thine eye, lo prove 

The force of diaclpltne, whep back'd by Ia*e. 

Eustace gave Mrs. Franklin's letter to his aistei*. 
As she read it, he observed that her colourrose til) 
her face and Deck became deep ciimBoo. lie could 
not account for her emotioo, but it alarmed him, 
and be reproached himself bitterly for having 
awaited a second command from Francisca. 

"I see you are penitent, my dear," he ssid, 
taking a seat on the sofa beside her, and putting 
his arm round her waist. 

"Penitent! Eustace, what do you mean?" 

"For being so obstinate an heretic. You see 
Mrs- Franklin holds the true feith." 

" Ah ! my dear, dear brother, do not let Mrs. 
Franklin, or any one else, persuade you to trust in 
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yourself. Our hearts are very treacherous, they 
are indeed." 

" Have you found this one so, Honoria V 

" More than I can tell you." 

"My dear," he said, "some persons are always 
. looking for treachery without foigetting that within. 
I have sometimes suspected my sister of the oppO' 
site fault." 

" I am in no danger ex(%pt from myself, 
Eustace," she said, in a low voice. 

" One who loves you very dearly, Honoria, and 
who has too much reason also for distrusting both 
the world and herself, fears that it is otherwise." 

" Oh, do not speak of it, my dear Eustace," 
she said, throwing her lace upon his shoulder, and 
burstii^ into tears ; " I know it all." 

" She has written to you, then 1 Oh \ how her 
love shames mine ! But, my dear Honoria, I 
spared you, — cruelly, sinfully spared you, because 
I thought if there had been danger, I should have 
seen it ; or that one who used to tell me all her 
secrets would not have kept this secret from me." 

" Oh ! yon do not know," she exclaimed, — 
" indeed you do not know, or you would not 
bring that chai^ against me." 

" I do not, indeed, Honoria, know any thing ; 
not even the name of the person whom FrancUica 
harf so much cause to abhor ; and you " 
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' " Bo you not ?" she exclaimed, rising up, and 
throwing her arms round her brother's neck ; 
" thank God ! then you may esteem him still: 
and believe, my dear brother, for my sake believe, 
that he has not one deceitful action or word to 
reproach himself with in all his intucourse with 
your sister. He has treated her with the kindness 
of a friend ; nothing more." 

Eustace pressed her to his bosom, and, after a 
short pause, said, " I might have a greater com- 
fort still, HoDoria, if I could believe this paa- 
■ionate eagemees. that I should think well of him, 
—these throbbings meuit nothing." 

"Eustace," she said, looking into b>s face, 
fud speaking firmly, " if this be tme " 

" Heaven knows how much it grieves me to 
deal harshly with you, Honoria," interrupted her 
brother, " but I must warn you agmnst that dan- 
gerous ' if.' F^ancisca has told you it was so ; 
how can you doubt it V 

" She has not told me," cried Honoria : " that 
wretched footman who accused you sent a report 
of it to his former mistress ; and a week ago she 
contrived to let me know — ' Oh ! ' she exclaimed, 
' every one whom I love assists to make me 
miserable.' 

" Forgive me, my dear, this unworthy suspicion ; 
you could not, you ought not to have believed the 
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story upon snch teatimony : but now, that it hss 
been my mieerable duty to confirm their words, 
snd to tell you upon the same authority, that he 
is guilty of other, heavier — " 

" Eustace," she said solemnly, " I will hear no 
other charges — I will believe none; my actions 
and not my words must decide whether I deserve 
to be your sister." 

*' I can trust you," he said, kissing her ; and she 
left the room. 

They were alone ^;ain in the evening. Ho- 
aoiia's manner was cheerful ; only her eyes bore 
witness to the scene in the morning, and to the 
hours she had passed in her chamber since. 

" Eustace," she said, " I think I shall go to 
Vyvyan Hall — you will take me ?" 

" I am more delisted at your intention than I 
can express, but I fear I must go in a different 
direction." 

" OH ! do not; I should like you to see the old 
&ce8 again, Maria, if I may judge from her 
letters, has almost ceased to be a faoiden, and they 
tell me she is growing more beautifii! every day." 

" Bad ailments, my dear sister, though plau- 
sible — I was afraid to go before, and you make 
me doubly so." 

*' Are you serious 1" 

" I am indeed. One cannot always think of 
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an old playm&te without some pleasant emotions ,' 
and I do not know what might be the conse- 
quence of seeing her, now that she is so lovely 
as you describe. At any rate, as I wish to be 
of some use in my generation, I must not en- 
counter the risk." 

" I should not have thought the evil very great/ 
even if all your apprehensions «ere realized ; hut 
you know best, and if you are doing good to your 
fellow- creatures, I shall be. content, though I have 
not the greatest of -all pleasures — your company." 

" Then I hope you will not be very much op- 
posed to a project which I have formed for that 
purpose, even if it should startle you a httle at 
the first hearing." 

"What is it?" 

" I intend offering myself as tutor to Lady 
Edward Mortimer." 

" My dear Eustace !" 

" You have not so much reason to be dis- 
pleased with the plan as you im^ne. My name 

at M is Green, so that our patronymic will 

not suffer from my degradation." 

" Do you really suppose that family pride 
caused the start with which I received your pro* 
posal ? you must think me a very selfish creature I 
No, it is the misery and Servitude to which you 
will subject yourself, not any disgrace you bring 
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upon iXBy that make me earnestly hope yon will 
reconsider your determination." 

"I have taken all that into account. I know 
perfectly well that I am about to become a 
menial in the atricteet sense of the word. But, 
Honoria, the condition of a Berrant is a good ex- 
change for that of a slave. At present, I am the 
slave of custom and opinion. If I do not break 
my fetters at once, they will gall me, and render 
me useless for ever." 

" It seems to me, Eustace, that we have enough 
opportunities for self-denial all round us, without 
going out of the station in which Providence has 
placed us to search for them." 

** We want just as much self-denial, my dear 
sister, as will make us free agents and useful 
citizens — no more. But this is, in fact, as far as 
it will go ; for, when it tries to pass that limit, it 
becomes self-indulgence under another form. My 
impulse would have been to turn footman or gar- 
dener, or work in the mines of Cornwall, rather 
than become a tutor. Why ? — Because I should 
get the reputation of a mad, unaccountable fel- 
low, half a genius, in exchange for what I gave 
up. Now I shall have nothing of the kind ; I 
shall simply lose caste, without any compensation 
in the opinion of others, or in my own self-esteem. 
But I shall have this compensation — ^the certainty 
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that I am engaged in the only task which canie* 
with it any promige of naefiilDesB. Reason teadiea 
me to believe in the doctrine of man's perfecti- 
bility — ezperience, to laugh Bt it. The law and 
the foct must be in eternal contradictioo, imiesa 
education reconcile than. I firmly believe it will; 
add I believe we must let the practical men enjoy 
their joke Bgmnftt us till we have used expoi' 
ments to prove that it will. The history of my 
excellent German friend, whom I introduced to 
you the other day, convinced me of this truth, 
though I was not at the moment prepared to make 
a personal application of it. He traces all the 
happiness and all the misery of his own life to the 
wisdom of a nurse and the folly of a father ; and 
of all his exertions for the good of mankind, the 
only one that offered any hopes of success was 
made at the university; and that obviously failed, 
from the corrupt habits which had been eng^k- 
dered inthe students by their previous discipline.". 
" Well, Eustace, there is not one of your feel- 
ings in which I do not sympathize with all my 
heart, nor one that I do not think will mislead, 
you. If you are destined to reap a harvest of diSf 
appointment, may I be privileged to carry some 
of the sheaves with you, and may they turn to 
wholesome bread at last !" 
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" I pardon the prophecy, and thank yoa for the 
prayer." 

Eustace had Bome reason to doiibt the success 
of his application to Lady Edirard Mortimer, as 
he could offer no reference except Morton's for 
hie character and qualifications. To make up for 
the deficiency, he wrote Mrs. Franklin a Tery 
long letter, stating his notions of education. There 
was a delay of two weeks in the answer, and 
Eustace feared that Lady Edward was uawilhng 
to engage a tutor whom she had known in another 
capacity. At length, however, one arrived, ex- 
pressing the satistaction of both ladies at his pro- 
posal. A month was to elapse before he entered 
upon his duties : this time he determined to pass 
with Kreutzner, at whose lodging he could prose- 
cute his studies with less interruption than in 
Ltmdon. 
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